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PREFACE. 


So much has been written of late 'jiears about the 
Australian colonies, that it may seem at first sight 
that there is nothing new left to write about. 

But all the works which I have seen, thougli of 
far higher pretensions than the little volume I venture 
to submit to the public, still appear to me to leave 
something untoUI. 

While th (7 contain a large amount of information 
relative to Australia interesting and valuable to the 
stat(*.sman, the man of^science, the merchant, and the 
emigrant, still, perhaps, they give but little notion of 
cvery-day lile in the colonies, as it would appear from 
a lady’s point of view. 

1 am aware that these recollections of a fifteen 
months’ n'sidonce in Austmlia do but little towards 
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supplying the want referred to ; still, if the perusal of 
these pages Las the effect of checking the over-sanguine 
expectations of some of iny lady readers, and of re- 
moving the over-timid apprehensions of others, I shall 
feel that this record of my own experience has not 
been without its use. 
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MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 

CHAPTER I. 


Departure from England — Dpubts and fears — Making the best 
of things— Pro’5 and eon*s regarding the choice of a stem 
cabin— Fellow-passengers — Sea unfavourable to development 
of more pleasing features of character— The Line— A home- 
ward bound ship — Off the Cape — Fishing for sea birds — A 
shark — Phosphorescent balls — Land ahead — Pilot aboard— 
Sydney harbour — First impressions of the natives— Amived at 
last. 


“ And fearfully and mournfully 
We bid the land farewell, 

Though passing from its mists away 
In a brighter w'orld to dwell." 

Hemans. 

On a cold, blea^ day in March, 1856, my 
husband and myself stood leaning against 

the bulwarks of the good ship , 

gazing earnestly at a little boat fast dis- 
appearing from our view. Even before she 
reached the not very distant shore, she 
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Became enYeloped in the dull gray mist 
that' hung around", and we lost sight of the 
dear friends who had left us by her, and of 
whom we had just taken a long farewell. 

For we belonged to the number of the 
outward-bound ; the vessel on whose deck 
we stood would, God willing, next cast 
anchor in the fair harbour of Sydney, and 
for a time ye were to be wanderers in that 
bright new land, of which it has been said 
that — 

A soft clime and a soil ever teeming, 

Summer’s December and Winter’s July ; 

The bright southern cross in the firmament gleam- 
ing, 

There the safe harbours are bidding men try. ” 

Before us were the perils of the wilder- 
ness, as well as the perils of the sea; and 
on the eve of such a journey it certainly 
required a brave heart to banish all doubts 
and fears, and look brightly and hopefully 
into the future. 

The day, too, was dark and stormy. The 
dull threatening sky, and the wailing sough 
of the wind, whistling among the furled 
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sails, added not a little to our melan- 
choly, being, moreover, suggestive of a 
state of weather likely to prove very dis- 
agreeable to so bad a sailor as myself. 
However, as we were not to raise our 
anchor till the following morning, we had 
an evening of comparative quiet before us, 
and we thought it would be wffee to make 
use of it in putting our cabins in order, 
that when the evil hour should come, we 
might be as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit. So, adopting the “ up and 
doing ” philosophy, I set to work, endeavour- 
ing to do my utmost to give them a home- 
fike appearance. To my inexperienced 
eyes the accommodation seemed very poor, 
but I found afterwards, by comparison, that 
I had no reason to complain, and that it 
was better than any to be obtained at present 
in the mail stea^pers. We had one of the 
stern cabins for ourselves, and the side one 
next to it for our little girl aitd her nurse. 
The clear space in both was very small, but 
in ours there were famous lockers, and con- 
venient places to stow aAvay our boxes, &c., 
which conveniences, indeed, I found, after a 
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little experience, constituted their principal 
recommendation. On the whole, any advan- 
tages they possess do not, I think, compen- 
sate for the great disadvantage of the motion 
being so much more sensibly felt at the 
extreme ends, than nearer the centre of the 
ship, so that all bad sailors should carefully 
avoid choosing a stern cabin. 

I made diis discovery when too late to 
remedy our mistake, and when experience 
had taught me how impossible it is to 
struggle against sea sickness — an impossi- 
bility which I would not believe in — on the 
afternoon of our departure. I knew too 
well that I was by no means a good sailor, 
but I tried to persuade myself that a week 
or ten days would be the limit of my period 
of wretchedness; at all events it was better 
to be sanguine on the subject, and to look 
as much as possible on l^e bright side of 
things. 

By the time' we had put our cabins in 
some sort of order, we were summoned to 
dinner, and had the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of our fellow-passengers, 
about whom I felt naturally a little curious. 
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We were but a small party, in all thirteen 
grown-up passengers and four children. 

It would be but an invidious task to 
particularize any in so small a number^ 
and I fancy that any sketch of character 
taken at sea would bear a very caricature 

sort of resemblance to the original. 

° • 

Certainly, petty miseries, and daily an- 
noyances and privations, are nSt favourable 
to the display of the more pleasing features 
of character; and too frequently on board 
a ship one general rule of action is very 
undisguisedly followed — that of “ every one 
for himself.” 

Some allowances also must be made for 
people of totally different dispositions and 
habits, of different stations in life, and 
engaged in different pursuits, when gathered 
together in so small a space — deprived of all 
their usual occuj^tions and subjects of inte- 
rest, and compelled for a certain number of 
months to associate more or less intiinately 
with each other. Among a large number of 
passengers this remark is of course less ap- 
plicable, as then it is quite possible to select 
your own associates, and to fight as shy as 
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you like of the rest of your fellow-pjissen- 
gers, whose peculiarities may serve rather to 
amuse you, when you are not brought too 
'closely in contact with them. 

For instance, the small affectations and 
fine-lady airs of the wives of the minor 
colonial ofiicials, going out for the first time 
to share in their husband’s colonial dignities, 
are only amusing, when viewed from a little 
distance; but you are apt to judge some- 
what severely of the owner of such accom- 
plishments, when circumstances bring you 
into constant communication with her, and 
you happen to be yourself to some extent a 
sufferer from the constant attention she 
requires, and from her monopolization of 
many small comforts, to the exclusion of 
all less exacting passengers. 

Then, no .doubt, the petty miseries T have 
referred to affect one’s o<vn mental vision, 
and make one take a jaundiced view of 
everything. For instance, can there be a 
more agreeable addition to a pic-nic party 
ashore than a lady who plays upon the 
guitar, adding to the melody thus produced 
the music of her voice? Or could any one 
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desire more harmless and healthy exercise 
for some half-dozen young men, than a good 
game, at leap-frog? But if at the time 
chosen for the music you are at sea in a ship ■ 
pitching heavily, and you yourself suffering 
froin a severe headache; or if ‘the place 
selected for the game be immediately above 
the berth in which you are endeavouring to 
forget all your woes in the arlhs of “ sleep, 
the sweet consoler ” — ^\vhy, I am afraid you 
are apt to be a little uncharitable, and wish 
the fair musician a slight taste of the terrible 
mal de mer, and the uproarious youngsters 
safely back in the playgrounds of their late 
respective schoolmasters. 

So, boai’d of ship is not a place to do 
justice to any characters, or to make them 
appear in a favourable light; and I think the 
best plan to adopt, at all events for the first 
few weeks of a ;^oyage, is to think as chari- 
tably of, and associate as sparingly with 
your fellow-passengers as you find it possible 
to do. 

This resolution, or at all events the latter 
part of it, I found it easy enough to adhere 
to. On our first evening on board after a 
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late dinner, during which we just learned to 
know our fellow-passengers by sight, I re- 
tired early to my cabin, and when 1 %woke 
the next morning we were sailing down the 
Thames, and before the middle of the day 
were in such rough water that we ladies 
were obliged to take to our sofas, and were 
unable to reappear in public for several days. 
Oh ! the hortors of that time, and indeed of 
many succeeding days and weeks. I do not 
think it is possible to portray, however faintly, 
the utter wretchedness of sea sickness. 1 
struggled, I think I may say bravely, but, 
alas ! it was vainly, with the malady. 
Urged by my husband’s exhortations I 
contrived to get upon deck for the first time 
on the third day. 

My servant had also proved a very bad 
sailor, and my little girl had just been suffi- 
ciently unwell to be contei^it to lie quietly in 
bed — a fact which I was unnatural enough 
not to lament over. 

We had no stewardess on board, and my 
husband had had to act in many and various 
capacities, including those of nurse and 
lady’s maid; it was therefore a matter of no 
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small rejoicing to him to get us all safely on 
deck, and as he hoped on a fair way towards 
recovery. 

The day was bright and cheering, and the 
fresh air very pleasant. We were getting 
near the mouth of the Channel, but the 
English coast was still in sight, forming a 
blue line in the horizon. Several homeward 
bound ships passed us, their tvhite sails 
glistening so brightly in the sunshine, and 
the sea was so calm and the sky so blue I 
almost made up my mind that all my 
troubles were over, and began to indulge in 
some pleasurable anticipations with respect 
to the remainder of the voyage; they were 
doomed to receive another check, however 
for that evening the wind sprang up again 
and continued blowing violently for some 
days. In the Buy of Biscay, that place of 
ill renown, it amounted almost to a hurri- 
cane, and continued blowing very violently till 
Friday, the 28 th of March, when we passed 
Madeira; I could not distinguish land, though 
I believe it was to be seen through the 
telescope. The weather began to get very 
pleasant from this time ; we fell in with the 
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trade winds, and went bounding merrily 
along. I was much better, indeed quite 
well when on deck, but unable to bear the 
close atmosphere of the saloon. The cap- 
tain’s wife, a very pleasant person, was an 
equal sufferer with myself, and wc used to 
condole with one another on our lamentable 
shortcomings as good sailors. I am afraid 
not even the sight of the flying fish and the 
pretty paper nautilus with its gauze-like 
sails, or the splendid sunsets and calm 
moonlight evenings, compensated for all 1 
underwent. The heat, too, soon became very 
great, but still by no means so intense as I 
had been led to expect. With the exception 
of two or three days just on the line, when we 
were becalmed, and there was positively not 
a breath of wind stirring, we always had 
a nice breeze which prevented the weather 
from being absolutely oppressive. The day 
before we crossed the line we had the good 
fortune to pass a homeward bound vessel, 
which afforded us the opportunity of sending 
letters to our friends. The excitement such 
an event causes far out at sea can hardly be 
imagined by those who have not had the 
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good or ill fortune to experience it. We 
had public news of great importance to com- 
municate to them, being none other than the 
intelligence of the termination of the war 
with Russia and the birth of an heir to the 
French throne, while their good offices were 
to consist in carrying tidings of us to many 
anxious hearts at home. In t!ie evening 
before we parted we exchanged rockets and 
blue lights, and the crews cheered one ano- 
ther very heartily. After crossing the line 
we fell in with the south-east trades, and 
made a very good run to the Cape — only 
forty odd days from England. After pass- 
ing it the weather became very bad, very 
cold and stormy, and for many days the 
hatches were battened down, and we ladies 
were unable to get on deck. On one oc- 
casion, when it Avas blowing very hard, my 
husband persuadev^mo to disobey orders and 
go out; I paid for my rashness by getting 
drenched from head to foot by a sea which, 
had it broken nearer Avhere Ave Avere stand- 
ing, the captain declared, would have 
washed us overboard. So I made a hasty 
retreat, but considered that 1 had beeil 
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more than compensated for my bath by the 
magnificent spectacle presented by the sea 
in a storm. The spray was drifting like 
snow, and the large curling green waves 
looked as if they must overwhelm the good 
ship as they kept breaking over her sides, 
flooding her decks, and occasionally nishing 
down the* companion ladder, and making 
their \yay*into the cabins situated in that 
part of the ship: our position at the 
extreme end, saved us from any such 
unpleasant intruders. This gale was the 
beginning of our bad weather, and the wind 
continued blowing heavily, and generally 
against us, until we were off the coast of 
Van Diemen’s Land. With me this was a 
time of intense misery, I was confined 
almost entirely to my berth ; if the day 
chanced to be a little calmer and milder 
than usual, I perhaps go^ on deck by twelve 
o’clock for an hour or two. The captain 
was very kind in erecting a tarpaulin to 
shelter us, in some measure, from the wind, 
rain, and snow ; and in lashing my chair 
firmly on the deck ; and when I had sulfi- 
•ciently recovered from the exertion of 
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crawling upstairs, I used to find some 
amusement in watching the flights of birds 
which came round our ship ; • the large 
snowy white albatross, the mutton-bird with 
its silver gray plumage, and the beautiful 
little Cape pigeon. It was a favourite 
amusement with some of the young men 
on board, 4o bait a line with* salt pork, 
and fish for them. Sometimes they seized 
it eagerly, and were hauled on the deck 
for our nearer inspection, though they 
showed to much less advantage there than 
in their native element. If they were 
not much injured, we ladies generally 
obtained their release, and they were allowed 
to fly away, though in one or two instances, 
in the case of some very beautiful specimens, 
we were cruel enough to sanction their 
death, and petition for their skins. We 
once captured a su^all shark, and on several 
occasions saw' some tremendous monsters 
swimming close to the ship. They are 
always accompanied by a beautifully-striped 
little fish, called the pilot-fish, of which 
sailors tell funny stories. They say, in times 
of danger the shark sw'allows them, and puts 
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them up again when the peril is past ; and 
that in return for such kindly offices, these 
little fish serve as guides to their huge pro- 
tectors, and look out for prey for them. As 
we got into the more southern latitudes, we 
occasionally saw whales at some little 
distance, spouting and blowing ; and phos- 
phorescent substances in grea^ abundance. 
In the e’«ening, the sea used literally to 
seem on fire. We once got the captain to 
lower a bucket and bring up one of the 
glittering balls ; by daylight its colour was 
of a dirty white, and it had something of the 
consistency of a sponge. I think that the ' 
general opinion is, tliat these balls are com- 
posed of a sort of animalcula, in which the 
whales find their chief sustenance. We 
kept our specimen in salt water, and were 
in hopes as night approached, to see it again 
assume its brilliant appearance, but we were 
disappointed, as it nev^r shone brightly 
again, and after watching it for two or three 
evenings we threw it overboard! We had 
been some eighty-three days at sea, when 
the captain told us one morning that that 
afternoon at about four o’clock, we should 
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sight Cape Pillar in Van Diemen’s Land. 
The pleasurable excitement this intelligence 
caused may easily be imagined, and every 
eye was eagerly bent in the direction in 
which land was expected to appear. At 
last there was a cry of “ land ahead,” and 
within half an hour of the time named, we 
saw the fair land of Tasmania lising as a 
cloud out of the sea ; the wind at this time 
unfortunately failed, and instead of reaching 
Sydney in some three or four days from 
this, it was that day week before we sighted 
the lighthouse at the entrance to Sydney 
Harbour. Any land must appear beautiful 
t(t eyes that for three long months have 
beheld nothing but one vast expanse of sea 
and sky ; and the south-east coast of Aus- 
tralia from Cape Howe to Sydney Heads, is 
certainly in itself picturesque, wooded almost 
to the water’s edge. We ran in quite close 
to the shore, and Obtained a view of Wol- 
longong, and the “ Five Islands ” opposite to 
it ; and by twelve o’clock on Sunday, the 
16th of June, we were opposite the entrance 
to Sydney Harbour. The wind at this 
time very provokingly die^ away, and the 
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whole afternoon was passed in tacking and 
retacking, and when night came on, Ave were 
still outside the Heads, and though the night 
was calm, the wind somewhat more favour- 
able, and the moon shining brightly, the 
captain most wisely determined not to 
attempt entering till daylight, as this was 
his first voyage to Sydney, and he was not well 
acquainte«l with all the intricacies of the 
harbour. So we beat out to sea till the 
following morning, when we stood in for 
the Heads, and by ten o’clock a.m., we 
were safely anchored opposite the Quaran- 
tine Ground — our long and stormy voyage 
brought to a happy conclusion. 

A pilot soon boarded us to conduct us up 
the harbour, and he Avas accompanied by a 
medical officer, who made the usual inquiries 
touching our bill of health. It was fortu- 
nately, a very satisfactory one, and there 
was nothing to prevent our proceeding on 
to Sydney as soon as the sails could be 
furled, and a steamer procured to take us in 
tow. Long before this, hoAvever, many 
boats from th# ^own had come up to us, 
bringing friends of the passengers, ncAvs- 
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paper reporters, &c. Ours was the latest 
news from the Old Country, and most 
eagerly it was received. My first remark 
on seeing the younger, and for the most part 
native-born among the new comers, was, 
“ What a set of Yankees! ” their appearance 
so completely realised one’s notions of a 
genuine New Yorker. Tall ‘and slight, 
with that go-ahead sort of digression of 
countenance, the c^ar in the mouth, 
and the broad-brimmed straw hat — all 
seemed to correspond with the generally 
received opinion of the characteristics of 
“ the finest nation in creation.” 


But, as I was not likely to recognise 
any familiar face among all who came on 
board, arriving as I did, a “ stranger in 
a strange land,” and as colonial news 
possessed but little interest for me, my at- 
tention was principally engrossed by the 
surrounding scen^y, which was very lovely. 

There can be but one opinion on this 
point; every stranger must be struck by its 
beauty. 

The entrance is bold and* rocky, the North 
Head rising perpendicularly from the sea. 


c 
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to the height of many Iiundrecl feet ; farther 
in, the style of scenery ciiuiiges, thouhg it 
cannot be said to lose any of its beauty. 

Wooded hills slope down to the water’s 
edge; rocks festooned with creeping plants, 
and picturesque little headlands, jut out 
into the deep blue water, the white spark- 
ling sand dh the beach forming a pretty 
contrast witii the bright azure of the waves 
rippling gently over it; while hero and 
there are scattered pretty villas, half-hid- 
den by the dark wood that surrounds 
them. English eyes may miss the bright 
green foliage of the trees of their own 
land; but to mine, which had been so 
long accustonied to the darker hues of our 
Scotch lir woods, the sombre tints of 
these trees, which are most!}' ol' the 
Eucalyptus trib^ wore a home-like aspect, 
affording too, a very pleasing contrast 
with the deep bright ^blue of the sky 
above and the water beneath. There is a 
wonderful clearness in the Australian 
atmosphere, the outline of every object is 
so distinctly defined; hills, trees, and build- 
ings stand out so sharply ; and then the sky 
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of cobalt, or ultramarine, forms so lovely a 
background. 

I had plenty of time on the morning of 
our arrival to admire all the surrounding 
beauties, for we were at anchor for two or 
three hours off the Quarantine Ground, and 
were afterwards towed very slowly up the 
harbour, past the Island of Pinch^ut (which, 
from its position commanding* the only 
navigable channel, has lately been fortified), 
and many other small islets, and cast anchor 
opposite the Circular Quay, where the Cus- 
tom House is situated, and where most 
merchant vessels unload. 

And now wc had really arrived at the 
end of our long voyage. How inex- 
pressibly thankful we all were ! and I 
not the least among the number, for I had 
been so very ill during the whole of the 
passage. 

Certainly, Sydney stood a fair chance of 
having in me a very partial observer, 
for I was cjuite prepared to be delighted 
with everything on teira Jirma. I will, how- 
ever, reserve the account of the impressions 
it made on me for another chapter. 

c 2 
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c CHAPTER 11. 

First impressions* of Sydney — Half-disappointed—The streets— 
Irregular style of building — Scarcity of private houses — Hyde 
Park — Its surroundings — A colonial notability — Another — The 
value of a character — A imdel of colonial architecture — St. 
James’s Church — Its neighbours — Legislative Council Cham- 
bers — An odious comparison — Newspapers — Literary taste in 
the colony — More about the streets — Government gardens — 
Flower shows — Gardening “ doesn’t pay” — Government House 
— A stranger’s yearning for home. 


*^That which they have done, but earnest of the things that 
they shall do.” 


Tennyion. 


Though I have stated in the previous 
chapter, that Sydney stood every chance of 
finding in me a somewhat partial delineator, 
so truly delighted was I once more to set 
foot on dry land, yet I cannot say that the 
first impressions with which it inspired me 
were very favourable. I suppose I had ex- 
pected too much, for I fancy I ought to 
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have been much struck with it; this is a 
piece of common courtesy expected from 
every stranger. The general remark used 
to be, “ Were you not delighted with the 
town — it must be so far in advance of what 
you could have expected? Are not the 
shops in George Street very handsome?” 
Now, the simple truth is, I was disappointed 
in Sydney as a city ; nothing can be more 
beautiful than its situation, and its extent 
equalled my anticipations, but the streets are 
straggling and irregular; here and then; 
some fine shops and public buildings, and 
adjoining them, miserable tumble-down cot- 
tages, surrounded with old broken palings, 
all evidently erected in the “year one” of the 
colony. The city' does not seem to have 
been built originally according to any plan, 
but the ground was sold or given in patches 
to private individuals, who erected all sorts 
of edifices, with all sorts of aspects and 
accesses, such as seemed good in their own 
eyes, and accorded best with their own pri- 
vate resources. * 'I'he result, naturally 
enough, is not very striking or imposing, 
although I am told much has been thme 

I /. y. / 
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during the past few years, in opening cuts de 
sac^ and thus adding to the length of the 
streets, if not to their width or regularity. 
Still, ifyou take in to consideration the fact that 
these streets are badly paved — when paved 
at all — shockingly drained, and very indiffe- 
rently lighted : these circumstances must, I 
think, induce one to admit that the good 
folks of SySney, with their large municipal 
revenue, liave yet some reason to be ashamed 
of the architectural defects and sanitary 
arrangements of their city. AnotluT thing 
that struck me very much in Sydney, was 
the absence of those rows of private houses 
which give such an air of respectability, 
even to our second-rate provincial towns at 
home. The best looking houses of this de- 
scription in the town, are in Wynyard 
Square, and are inhabited almost exclusively 
by rich merchants, prin^pally Jews. Then 
there are some few comfortable houses in 
Elizabeth Street, opposite a large green 
which the old inhabitants point to with no 
little pride and delight, and call Hyde Park. 
I call it by courtesy a green, as, during the 
three or four winter months that I beheld 
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it, it might lay some c. •) be thus desig- 
nated, but for the r' waiuder of the j'^ear, 
the grass can boast of :!<> ii j’efreshing 
hue ; indeed, I have bee'; lold almost all 
traces of verdure disappear, partly from the ' 
attacks of the sheep, cattle, and innumerable 
little droves of goats, always to '"c found 
trespassing within its bounds,* nod partly 
from the scorchii g effects of the fiumucr sun, 
and the whirlwinds of dust with whieli this 
favoured iv-eion is visited. In sioaking of 
Il3g1e Park i must not omit b .'U'.ntion 
Lyons Terv.'i •X'. vlie miniature “ ! .u'k ijane” 
of Sydcc-.y, containing some six or eight 
houses, bv no means remarkable for their 
architectural beauty,’ but containing good 
public apartments, and forming roomy and 
comfortable residences ; but these buildings 
having been, I believe, the first of their 
class erected in the city, “ The Terrace,” joar 
excellence, is regarded with great pride and 
admiration alike by the patriarchs and the 
rising generation. It was built by an old 
convict of the name of Lyons — hence its de- 
signation; not, as some one suggested, from 
its being the chosen residence of sundry of 
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the colonial notables. Some short account 
of its founder may not be wholly uninte- 
resting, as serving to give an idea of the ex- 
traordinary career of some of the old con- 
victs in former days. This worthy was 
transported in the early times of the colony, 
and, from conducting himself properly while 
passing thrbugh the usual gradations of a 
convict’s l(}i, he obtained in due time his 
ticket of leave, and set up as an auctioneer. 
Being by this time thoroughly convinced 
that honesty was the best policy, both in a 
moral and money-making point of view, he 
wisely practised it, continued to gain the 
confidence of the Sydney public, and died 
in the possession of great wealth. A con- 
temporary of his, as I have been told, 
another old convict, of the name of Samuel 
Terry, contrived to amass a still larger 
fortune (some £20,000 per annum) from 
very small beginnings; liis first possessions 
having been limited to his gains at the pre- 
carious game of “pitch and toss.” The money 
thus earned he laid out in buying spirits, 
which he sold to old soldiers for their grants 
of land. In time these grants became very 
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valuable, and constituted a considerable 
portion of the very large fortune referred 
to. There is a story told of this person 
which seems almost too good to be genuine, 
but nevertheless I was assured it was a 
fact. He was attended on the occasion of 
some severe illness, by an old military or 
naval doctor, of well-known probity, to 
whom he is reported to have said? “ Ah, doc- 
tor ! I would give ten thousand pounds for 
your character.” “ Yes,” was the somewhat 
cynical reply; “but only that you mijrht 
make twenty of it.” 

But I have been digressing somewhat from 
the subject under discussion. To return to 
Sydney itself, and its public buildings. On 
the other side of the “ Park ” is the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, a very handsome edifice, 
which reflects no little credit on the liberality 
of the Roman Catholic portion of the Sydney 
community ; near it is the old Sydney College, 
a plain unadorned building, a temporary sub- 
stitute for the very handsome University now 
in the course of erection on the outskirts of 
the town. Within a short distance of the 
college is the Museum, a somewhat unsightly 
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edifice, which, I was told, a gentleman now 
well; known in the political world at home, 
had called “an exaggerated mouse-trap,” 
from ;its hearing, in outward appearance, 
no smatt tesemblance to the useful little 
contrivance in question. Last, but not 
least, in deMribing the buildings situated 
round this* “ Perk,” or Race course (for I 
should not*omit to state it is known also by 
this name, though now, at all events, never 
used for the purpose it would suggest), J 
must not neglect to give due honour to 
St. James’s Church, a large edifice of red 
brick, with a tall slated spire.— about as ugly 
a building, both within and without, as can 
well be imagined; but one of which the 
imaginary architectural beauties are, never- 
theless, regarded by the old colonists with 
much the kame sort of admiration, as may 
be felt by modern Romans for the mighty 
dome of St. Peter’s. To the younger mem- 
bers of the community, it is a sort of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, a place where 
all fashionable marriages arc solemnized, and 
which is graced, moreover, every Sunday 
by the presence of the beauty and fashion 
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of the metropolis. Flanking this building 
on either side are the old Criminal Court- 
house, and the original Convicts’ Barracks — 
the character of the former inhabitants of 
these buildings seeming to offer an ’apt 
illustration of an old proverb. A somewhat 
more fitting neighbour .for a sacred edifice, 
is the hospital situated just at the entrance 
of Macquari’ie Street. Adjoining the hos- 
pital, are the Legislative Council Chambers — 
but temporary buildings it is to be hoped, 
as they are hardly in a style to do much 
credit to the city, being in fact mere iron 
erections, by no means so imposing in their 
external appearance as the edifices ought to 
be in which is transacted the business of so 
large and thri\nng a colony as New South 
Wales. The interior, however, is neat and 
comfortable, though somewhat small, and 
the halls, especially that of the Legislative 
Council, are fitted up in good enough taste, 
although very insignificant when compared 
with those of the younger colony of Victoria, 
of which 1 shall speak in their place in this 
narrative. On the opposite side of the same 
street is the subscription library — a hand- 
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some building, but not, as I have understood, 
quite so well supplied with books as it ought 
to be. In fact it must, I think, be confessed 
that, with some few individual exceptions, 
the public of Sydney is not a reading public. 
It is far too practical to waste much time on 
general literature. Those whose time is 
not wholly* taken up by money-making pur- 
suits, giv^ all their leisure to politics, and 
the few whose private resources admit of 
such indulgence, not unfrequently devote 
every thought and faculty to this most en- 
grossing (rf all pursuits. There are two 
daily papers, and several weekly ones, edited 
with more or less talent and ability, and 
these organs of public opinion are eagerly 
perused by all classes of society j but books 
treating on abstract matters — indeed, all 
literary publications not touching on the 
actual present interests of the colony — are 
little sought after or cared for. Bookworms 
or authors would meet with little sympathy 
there. I should much doubt whether even 
%j|enuine poet would be made a lion of, even 
liy the ladies, unless he was particularly good 
looking or had a handle to his name : or by 
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the gentlemen, unless he was able and willing 
to write political squibs. This want of 
literary tastes among the ladies 1 attribute 
partly to the enervating effects of the 
climate, which disinclines the residents for 
all mental as well as bodily exertion, and 
partly to the American custom of introdu- 
cing girls into society at such a* very early 
age, that there has been really* but little 
time for mental culture, or for the acquisi- 
tion of the information without which 
these tastes are not likely to exist. Of 
course I must be understood as speaking 
generally, and among the acquaintances 1 
formed, I could name some fe\v exceptions 
to my theory, but from what I heard and 
saw, 1 think it holds good as applied to 
the class. 

To return, however, to my description of 
the town : the streets I have named are, 
I think, those in which most of the private 
dwelling houses are situated, though there 
are a few of an inferior description in some 
of the other thoroughfares, more in the 
business part of the town. The most 
important of these thoroughfares is un- 
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doubtedly George Street — the Kegent Street 
of Sydney — in which inosit of the best shops 
are to be found. It extends from the Circular 
Quay almost to the site of the New Univer- 
sity — a distance, I suppose, of some two or 
three miles — and though known by different 
names at its two extremities, is in reality one 
and the sanle street, running with many and 
various beads from north to south, as do all 
the more important thoroughfares. Inter- 
secting these at all sorts of angles are other 
streets, generally of less importance, but 
some of them boasting of many good shops, 
as is the case with King Street and Hunter 
Street. The'last, indeed (Hunter Street), 
contained two which had more interest for 
me than any others in the town. They 
belonged to birdstuffers, and their windows 
were always full of many cimious and beau- 
tiful specimens of the feathered natives of 
Australia, both jdive and dead: parrots 
and parroquets of many and various hues, 
the well-known white cockatoo, with its 
itoon-coloured crest, and the far rarer and 
forger black one, with bright scarlet top-knot 
and tail-feathers, a most magnificent bird. 
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spccimeifs of which are most difficult to be 
obtained, from its wild shy habits. These 
and many other denizens of the bush, down to 
the well-known boodjcrigah, or shell parrot, 
or love bird, as it is more commonly called, 
with its beautiful plumage of soft vivid 
green, and the still smaller and scarcely less 
beautiful diamond bird, with its* speckled 
wings and golden, breast, made tliese shops 
points of great attraction to me, and I plead 
guilty to many idle moments passed in 
gazing in at their windows, and admiring 
and even coveting their contents. But in a 
general way the streets of Sydney do not 
strike a stranger as possessing any great 
attraction as promenades; the pavements 
are narrow and generally out of repair, and 
excepting immediately after a heavy fall of 
rain when the crossings are hardly fordable, 
the streets are swept by Avhirlwinds of dust, 
which are most particulairly disagreeable to 
all foot passengers, and to ladies’ dresses 
ruinous in the extreme. 

In general, however, the ladies of Sydney 
are no great pedestrians, though, when they 
do venture on a walk, it is somewhat asto- 
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nishing to see their evident preference for the 
hot, dusty, crowded streets, to the pleasantly 
shaded walks of the Government Domain. 
This same Government Domain is in my es- 
timation the great ornament and attraction, 
I had almost said the redeeming feature, of 
Sydney. It was laid out during General 
Macquarrle’s government, and does great 
credit to»the good tasto of those who re- 
served it for the lungs of the*future city. It. 
is situated on one of the small bays of the 
harbour, and commands many beautiful views 
of different points and headlands. In addi- 
tion to this, it is well wooded and contains 
three or four miles of walks and drives, com- 
prising also within its limits the Upper and 
Lower Botanical Gardens. The former are 
laid out somewhat stiffly in squares and geo- 
metrical figures, and contain a small range of 
forcing houses, as extensive no doubt as is 
necessary in this^delightful climate, but still 
on a very limited scale ; so that any one fami- 
liar with the immense extent to which glass 
is employed in the old country, cannot help 
smiling at the evident pride with which the 
old colonists point to these small edifices — 
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a trifle larger than ordinary melon frames — 
which seem to excite more of their admira- 
tion and attention than do the natural beau- 
ties of the gardens, which are really very con- 
siderable. Trees and plants from all parts 
of the world flourish here in great profusion : 
the Bamboo, the India-rubber tree, the Lo- 
quhat, the Norfolk Island pines, ahd Palms of 
every variety. F uchsias, Heliot^pes, Gera- 
niums, and Camellias, the objects of so much 
care in our ungenial climate, grow here to a 
large size, and form most beautiful objects in 
this garden landscape ; but to my eyes the 
most lovely of all these flowering plants are 
the creepers, which grow in great profusion, 
and are trained over walls and trellis-work. 

Indeed, these and many beautiful exotics 
(of the old country) growing so luxuriantly 
in the open air, serve more than anything else 
to remind the stranger how far away he is 
from dear old England; for in many respects 
Sydney is so like some of our provincial 
towns-;— there is so little to strike anj' one as 
new or foreign in its appearance — that it is 
difficult for the stranger to realise that so 
many thousands of miles lie between this 
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country of his adoption and his own dear 
native land. 

Of the two Botanical Gardens which I 
have been describing, the most attractive is 
undoubtedly the Lower Garden, as it is called, 
which borders one of the many pretty little 
bays of the harbour; the walks in it are 
laid out with very great taste, and form 
delightful promenades. In the early morn- 
ings it is a favourite haunt of nursery-maids 
and children, and once a week becomes a 
favourite resort of the colonial world of 
fashion, one of the regimental bands playing 
there every Tuesday afternoon. On Sundays, 
too, it is thrown open after morning service, 
and is thronged by the mechanical and 
working classes, but at other times this 
beautiful spot is comparatively deserted. 

Three or four times in the course of the 
year flower shows are held here. I was 
present at one of them (in October), but in 
my opinion these exhibitions add very little 
to the every-day attractions of the gardens. 
The exhibitors Avere very few in number, 
and one tent sufficed for all the specimens 
collected. There were some fine samples of 
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fruit and a few rare and beautiful plants, 
but, generally speaking, the Sydney public 
have somethingelse to do than to spend much 
time or money in the cultivation of their 
gardens, labour is so very expensive, and 
that sort of thing “does not pay.” 

In my description of the Government 
Domain, I must not omit making mention of 
the Government House. It is r^her a fine 
building, in what I think is called the 
“Tudor” style of architecture; the recep- 
tion rooms are good, and the windows com- 
mand a most beautiful view over parts of 
the harbour and north shore. It is the only 
building in Sydney or its environs which 
can give the young Australians any idea of 
“the stately homes of England.” There 
are many other pretty residences belonging 
to private individuals, erected in the out- 
skirts of the town, but they are all in the 
cottage or villa style. The enormous price 
of labour makes building so very expensive, 
that the erection of a mansion at all approach- 
ing in extent the large rambling manor houses 
so often to be met with in the old country, 
would really swallow up a fortune ; so that 
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it is not very surprising that the good folks 
of Sydney should be contented with com- 
paratively small residences ; though I must 
own I was somewhat astonished at the style 
of architecture most frequently adopted, it 
seems so little suited to the climate of the 
country. Few precautions are taken against 
the heat, which in summer is most excessive. 
In the tov^h but few of the houses are built 
with verandahs, or provided with jalousie/^ 
of any description. Even Government 
House is not much better off in this respect, 
and though a handsome building, seems 
hardly adapted for a countiy in wliich 
during six months out of the twelve the 
thermometer varies from 70® to 90®. 1 

think I have now described the most re- 
markable features of the actual city of 
Sydney, and in my next chapter will give 
some short account of the numerous suburbs 
which have lately sprung up about it. I do 
not fancy that I have depicted it in very 
glowing colours, but it is not a place, I think, 
which a stranger is likely to be much taken 
with. Few' new arrivals are much pleased 
with it. After a time, no doubt, all would 
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be viewed differently; interests and occupa- 
tions spring up, and it is as desirable as it is 
natural that the land of one’s adoption, where 
one’s home is formed for life should be viewed 
with partial eyes ; but to the mere visitor, 
I know of few more uninteresting places. 
There is not the charm of novelty, which 
renders a short residence in a foreign town 
agreeable, and yet the very thing that 
makes home dear — all old associations are 
also wanting, and at first and for many 
a long day, constant and deep must be the 
yearnings of emigrants, of almost all classes 
and characters, for ‘‘ country, mother 
country,” and many an earnest prayer must 
be breathed for permission 

“ To gaze upon her shores again.” 
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CHAPTEE III. 


The suburbs of Sydney— View of the harbour from Paddington— 
Noplacelike home— The drives round Sydney — out 
an omnibus— A bouquet of wild flowers — Flowering shrubs — 
Forest trees — The bush — Varieties of a scrub — Snakes — 
Botany Road — Botany Bay — The menagerie — Cook’s River- 
New Town. 

“ Their groves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 

Whore bright beaming summers exalt the jicifume ; 

Far dearer to me yon low glen o' green breckan, 

Wi’ the burn stealing under the long yellow broom." 

Burns. 


Sydney has very much increased within 
the last few years, and its suburbs now are 
numerous and extensive. On the opposite 
shore of the inlet know as Darling Har- 
bour, quite a new town has sprung up, and 
a bridge, which has lately been thrown 
across, will give, no doubt, an additi^al 
impetus to building in that direction. Land 
has become very valuable there, and where 
a few years ago a few scattered cottages 
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alone were to be seen, now stand the 
flourishing suburbs of Balmain, Pyrinont, 
and St. Leonard’s. 

In quite an opposite direction, to the 
south of Sydney, extend Darlinghurst, Woo- 
loomooloo and Paddington, which from the 
beauty of their situation, and from their 
hitherto having afforded easier access to the 
town, have been generally preferred as places 
of residence. There are many pretty villas 
and cottages scattered about here, and still 
farther out on the road to the South Head 
are some very pretty places, all, as I have 
before said, built in the villa style, but 
whose beauty of situation forms their prin- 
cipal attraction. Nothing more exquisite 
can be conceived than the views that some 
of these command. As I sit writing this 
on a dull February morning in Scotland, 
the snow beating against the window panes, 
and myself ensconced in a large arm-chair 
with my table drawn close to the fire, a 
picture of one of these views comes vividly 
before my mind’s eye : I am once more 
seated in a handsome stone verandah, one 
of the very few to be met with near 
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Sydney; a flight of steps leads down to a small, 
neatly kept garden, with some really green 
turf to refresh the eye, and remind one of 
home; a field beyond, and the slanting 
roof of a cottage seen through some low 
growing trees; one or two Norfolk pines, 
rearing their tall heads far above the others ; 
these form the foreground of my landscape : 
and beyoifd are the bright blue waves 
breaking on the yellow sand, and picturesque 
headlands, crowned at first with a dark 
glossy green and becoming more and more 
indistinct, till at last it is difiicult to believe 
those faint hazy lines are really the outline 
of the bold North Head, or that that thread 
of white is the lighthouse on the south shore. 
Then, looking in the distance like birds of 
snowy plumage — 

“ The stately ships come on, 

To their harbour under the hill.” 

And over all is the clear blue sky, and 
enlivening all, the bright golden sunshine. 
Or I view the same scene by the soft light 
of the moon ; far in the distance are heard 
faint sounds of music, and steaming up the 
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harbour is one of the fine mail steamers 
hung with lamps from stem to stern. The 
crew, delighted at the termination of their 
long voyage, fire off rockets and blue lights, 
which are answered from the shore, and 
ilhiminate quite brightly the surrounding 
scene. A prettier sight could hardly be 
imagined, but I must own that the principal 
pleasure I derived at the time 'from con- 
templating it, was in the thought it sug- 
gested, that in the good ship’s next voyage 
we should probably be among the homeward 
bound passengers. So, remembering how 
I pined for my northern home when far 
away, I feel little difficulty in reconciling 
myself to our ungenial climate, with its 
hail and sleet, and frost and ice, and would 
not exchange our snow-clad hills for a 
landscape of perpetual summer beauty. Still, 
there is no doubt it is one of the pleasures 
of travelling, that these lovely pictures do 
not pass away from the recollection, and 
that as much delight is often experienced in 
dwelling on the remembrance of these 
scenes as is felt at the time when actually 
witnessing them. 
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The drives about Sydney, as may well be 
imagined from what I have just said, are 
very picturesque, especially the two in the 
direction of the South Head, known respec- 
tively as the Old and New South Head 
Roads, and they have the additional advan- 
tage of being kept in tolerably good repair, 
which is more than can be said for most of 
the roads'round Sydney, or, in fact, of the 
streets themselves occasionally. During the 
rainy weather which preceded our departure 
from the colony, I remember seeing, nearly 
opposite Lyon’s Terrace, an omnibus with 
one of its wheels sunk up to the axles, the 
horses out, and the driver and conductor gone 
also ; probably in search of spades to dig out 
their vehicle ! 

The drives referred to, when passable, 
used to be my favourite resorts, and in the 
spring • of the year they can boast of 
additional attractions, in the shape of the 
wild flowers which grow by the road side. 

Oh, these said wild flowers, what pleasure 
they afibrded me! I am, unfortunately, 
nothing of a botanist, and could get no 
work on the plants of Australia, and very 
little information on the subject from any 
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one to whom I applied ; so that of many of 
the most beautiful specimens I do not even 
know the name. There was one beautiful 
creeper especially,* with pea-shaped flowers 
of a deep crimson, with a large trefoil leaf 
of dark glossy green, and another with a 
smaller blossom of brilliant scarlet, almost 
the texture of velvet, which covered the 
ground in sandy spots. Extending from 
tree to tree, and spreading over the bushes, 
looking at a little distance like a delicate 
gauze veil of the most exquisite blue, 
was another beautiful runner whose name I 
could never learn ; it grew almost without 
leaves, and its stem was so slight it could 
only be seen when quite close, so that really it 
often seemed floating in the air. Then there 
was the Sheep Vine, with its purple vetch-like 
blossom, growing in long wreaths ; its botani- 
cal name, Kennedia Micrqfilla, I do happen 
to know, as I found it in our greenhouse at 
home among our most cherished creepers. 
Besides these, are the Bignonias, the common 
white variety of which is most abundant in 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, and two or 
three varieties of the white Clematis, which 

^ The Kennedia Rubicunda, 
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all grow to a great height, ruTining up the 
trunks and entwining round the branches 
of the high forest trees, often clothing some 
old decayed trunk with a life and beauty 
not its own. One instance of this I remem- 
ber particularly. In one of my many rambles 
through the bush, which I enjoyed more 
than I did anything else in the colony, ray 
husband ^rew my attention to the trunk 
of a young tree, which grew to the height 
of some ten or twelve feet, with a few 
branches drooping downwards. Some one 
had, a few months previously, set fire to it, 
and now round its blackened stem grew the 
native Bignonia, with its white wax-like 
flowers, and bright glossy leaves, like those 
of the yellow jasmine. It ran up to the 
full height of the tree, twined round the 
remaining branches, and then drooped down 
again almost to the ground. The most 
skilful hand could not have trained it more 
gracefully, and a most beautiful picture it 
formed, standing out in relief against the 
background of the dark evergreen bush, by 
which it was surrounded. The evergreen 
flowering shrubs are far more numerous 
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even than the creepers, and some of the 
blossoms they bear are very beautiful. 
There is the Native rose, as it is called, which, 
however, bears no other resemblance than 
that of colour to the old garden favourite. 
It is known to botanists, I believe, as the 
Borronias serrulata. The leaf is small, more 
resembling the box than any other shrub I am 
familiar with, but with the edges indented; 
the flowers grow in clusters at the end of 
the stem, and are in shape, small cup-like 
bells of the brightest rose colour; it has a 
strange pungent perfume, which is pleasant 
enough in the open air, but rather too^ 
powerful in a room. There is also a native 
Jasmine, its flower precisely resembling the 
white Jasmine we are all familiar with at 
home, but the plant itself bearing more 
likeness to the broom. There is also the 
native tulip-tree or Waratah, as it is more 
commonly called, with large scarlet blossoms, 
in size and shape somewhat resembling a 
peony; and there is the native heath, or 
Epacris, of which there are many varieties, 
the commonest, perhaps, being one which 
grows in large bushes, and has crirnsrn 
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flowers tipped with white. There is another 
variety, whose name I do not know; it 
grows lower, and the flowers are more of a 
scarlet hue; and another, somewhat more 
rare, with green blossoms. I have only named 
a few of the very many flowering shrubs 
that abound near Sydney. Besides these 
are many beautiful Orchidaceous and bulbous 
rooted plants. Of the former I may mention 
the Rock LUy, which, with a coarse, ugly leaf, 
bears the most beautiful flower of the bush. 
It is generally of a pale straw colour, though 
I have seen them of a rich mottled tortoise- 
^ shell hue, and it groAvs in delicate little bells, 
along a stem perhaps a foot in length, which 
hangs in a graceful curve. 1 have seen 
young ladies Avear these blossoms in their 
hair, and can bear witness hoAv very Avell 
they looked. The only other plant which, in 
my opinion, can contest the palm of beauty 
with this feather-like floAver, though quite 
unlike it in form and hue, is that knoAvn as 
the Fringed Violet, a most exquisite little 
thing, of the Iris tribe, 1 fancy ; it is formed 
of three leaves, so smooth and glossy in tex- 
ture as to resemble satin, each leaf being 
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surrounded with a most delicate little fringe, 
such as might serve to adorn the train of a 
fairy queen. In colour it is the most deli- 
cate lilac or peach; it has a bulbous root, 
and long narrow leaves almost resembling 
grass. This beautiful little flower is most 
difficult to transplant, and I am not aware 
that it has ever been brought to this country. 
We gathered some of its seeds, \fhich we 
brought carefully home, but have not suc- 
ceeded in inducing any of them to grow; 
perhaps roots might have done better; but 
stove-heat will not start the seed. 

I have been tempted into a somewhat long 
dissertation on the Bush-flowers, and can only 
plead as an excuse, their great beauty, and 
the intense enjoyment that I derived from 
making acquaintance with them. Among 
the smaller trees, or larger shrubs, of the 
bush may be mentioned the Acacias, of which 
the variety is almost endless. I collected 
specimens of some eighteen or twenty dif- 
ferent species growing in the immediate 
vicinity of Sydney; and I believe the varie- 
ties scattered over the different colonies 
amount to nearly a hundred ; they are very 
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beautiful, and make one think of the French 
name for the laburnum, ^^pluie d’or.” The 
credit of a still better comparison belongs 
to, I think, Colonel Mundy, who says their 
branches look as if laden with “ a golden 
snow-storm.” The Banksias^ again, form some 
of the intermediate growth of the bush. 
Among them may be mentioned the Honey- 
suckle or Bottle-washer tree; whence the de- 
rivation o*f its former name I never could 
learn ; the latter it is easy to account for, as 
the flowers are in the form of long round 
tubes, composed of rough spiky fibres, and 
the possibility might well be suggested of 
using them in the manner their name im- 
plies. The trees of larger growth are almost 
all of the Eucalyptus tribe, characterized by 
their dark sombre colour, the length and 
narrowness of their leaves, and the fact of 
their shedding their bark instead of their 
foliage. They all bear white blossoms in 
the spring, which have a strong perfume, 
and quite scent the air. The principal dis- 
tinction between them is in their bark, and it 
requires a somewhat practised eye to distin- 
guish between the Red^ White^ and Spotted 
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Gums, the Stringy Bark, and Iron Bark, all 
of which trees are extensively employed for 
building purposes. Around Sydney very 
few specimens remain of the original growth 
of the forest; the timber has all been cut 
down, and the young wood which has sprung 
up can give one a very poor idea of what 
these same trees are when they attain their 
full size. Here and there, it is^tfue, a tall 
gum-tree raises its head, whose white stem 
and spreading branches, often nearly void of 
foliage, make one compare it to some hoary 
patriarch, a relic of byegone times ; but, in 
general, the trees near Sydney are low and 
bushy, many of them still only forming 
brushwood ; so that when you get into the 
centre of this scrub, you may fairly call 
yourself in the bush, for you can often not 
see many yards before you. Indeed, for 
this reason, the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Sydney generally deserves 
this name far better than that more in the 
interior, for there the trees grow farther 
apart, and are very tall, with few lower 
branches, so that the view is comparatively 
clear, and there is not generally much 
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underwood ; but in fine seasons the country 
boasts of a fair enough sward of grass. Of 
course, I must be understood as referring 
to the parts of the colony I myself have 
visited. In the far interior, I am aware that 
there are large tracts of country completely 
covered with scrub, and thus totally unser- 
viceable for all purposes of pasturage. 
Some, indeed, are quite impenetrable, even 
to the aiSorigines. My husband relates 
that on one occasion, during one of his 
exploring excursions in the far north-west, 
he encountered one of these dense jungles 
or thickets, and on proposing to enter it on 
horseback, was told by his black guide, 
“Bail yarraman (no horse), only white 
fellow.” Of a second he was informed, 

“ Bail white fellow, only black fellow;” and 
of a third, “ Bail black fellow “ Bail,” the 
aboriginal negative, meaning that not even 
a native could penetrate this scrub. Of 
course, in no part of the neighbourhood of 
Sydney does the bush come up to this last 
description ; but even there a ramble through 
it is not a little detrimental to ladies’ dresses; 
indeed, I much doubt whether many of the 
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colonial ladies ever venture on such expedi- 
tions. In the summer season, indeed, it 
would not be very safe to undertake them, 
as the snakes of New South Wales are very 
numerous, and, with few exceptions, very 
deadly; but in early spring and autumn 
such rambles are truly delightful, especially 
to the stranger, to whom every object has 
the extra attraction of novelty. ■* On the 
occasion of out last visit to Sydney, we 
were residing some eight or ten miles out of 
town, in the very centre of a wilderness of 
trees and flowers; and our host and hostess 
used to be not a little astonished at the 
unfailing delight we had in exploring the 
neighbourhood, always coming home laden 
with flowers. I pressed and dried a great 
many of them, hoping to be able to give 
some idea to our friends at home of their 
great variety and beauty; but they so com- 
pletely lost their colour, that latterly I took 
to sketching them; and although, from 
never having previously attempted flower 
drawing, I did not succeed as well as I 
could have wished, still my sketches gave a 
better idea of their form and colour than 
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was suggested by their own poor withered 
remains. Among the many drives round 
Sydney, there is one which I have not yet 
mentioned, which, on accoupt of the poor 
soil through which it passes, is more richly 
bordered with floral treasures than perhaps 
any other — I allude to the Botany Koad. 
Its name, however, suggests its only attrac- 
tion ; forf were it not for the many new and 
beautiful plants and flowers which flourish 
here, it would be as unpicturesque and 
uninteresting a drive or ride as it is possible 
to imagine, passing through a perfectly flat 
level tract entirely without wood, and by 
turns an arid sandy plain and a boggy 
marsh. These marshes, known as the Lach- 
lan Swamps, are, however, of very great 
importance to Sydney, as, from the water 
collected here and kept in large reservoirs, 
the whole of the town is supplied. Botany 
Bay, by which name the whole colony of 
New South Wales seemed opce to be best 
known, is situated some five or six miles to 
the south of Sydney. One wonders why it 
obtained such a lasting notoriety ; for though, 
it is true, it was here the first detachment of 
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convicts were landed, under the orders, 1 
think, of Captain Phillip, the harbour 
was soon discovered to be far inferior to 
that of Port Jackson, on the headlands of 
which Sydney is now built; and the idea of 
forming a settlement at Botany was soon 
abandoned. On the north side of Botany 
Bay there is now a good hotel, with a very 
fair road leading to it from Sydney. It is a 
favourite resort for the honeymoon, I believe, 
among certain classes; but I cannot fancy 
it can boast much to recommend it as a re- 
sidence, even at such a time. Its principal 
attractions are the neatly kept pleasure 
grounds in front, sloping down to the Bay, 
and a small menagerie dignified by the 
name of Zoological Gardens. The few native 
animals among the collection were the only 
ones that possessed much interest for me. 
There was a Kangaroo, of course, and a 
Native dog, a creature of the Jackal tribe, I 
believe; in colour it is generally a sandy, 
reddish brown, sometimes brindled, with a 
fine bushy tail. There was also the Native 
Bear, a small animal perhaps the size of a 
large Persian cat, but far more clumsily 
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made; it has sharp claws, and a very know- 
ing wicked little face; the fur is long and 
rough, and of a brown colour ; it lives in trees, 
and feeds, I believe, on the bark and young 
shoots. Of native birds, there was the Emu, 
with its long legs and curious feathers. 
This creature does not fly, not having the 
de quoi, but runs at a tremendous pace, 
putting the swiftest horses and hounds to 
their mettle to overtake it ; when overtaken, 
I have heard it said that it defends itself by 
kicking its pursuers, and that a well-directed 
kick has been known to break a horse’s leg ; 
but I should think this somewhat mythical. 
There were also specimens of the Native com- 
panion (a species of crane), of the Pelican, 
the Black Swan, and many other less re- 
markable members of the feathered tribes 
whose names I do not recollect. 

On the other side of Botany Bay may be 
seen the monument to La Perouse, the 
unfortunate Prench navigator, who was 
killed in a skirmish with the natives of one 
of the South Sea Islands. There is no 
carriage track leading to it, so I only saw it 
from a distance. Falling into Botany Bay 
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is a small river known as Cook’s River; if so 
called in honour of the great navigator, it 
was certainly no great compliment to him. 
It is only navigable for a short distance, 
and that merely for little boats; it passes 
close tor the flourishing suburb of New 
Town, and then through a densely-wooded 
country, known as “ The Forest beyond 
that I do not know its course, bilt it soon 
dwindles down into a very insignificant 
stream. With New Town I may end my 
account of the suburbs of Sydney; it is 
certainly one of the largest and most flou- 
rishing, containing some pretty villa resi- 
dences, and a rather picturesque church, 
which reminds one somewhat of the country 
churches in England. 

I believe that the land here is held by a 
very doubtful sort of tenure, and that at 
present there is a lawsuit going on, which, 
if decided in favour of the plaintiff, will 
turn more than half the population out of 
their houses. It is too long and intricate a 
case for me to know much about, nor do I 
imagine that the details could possess much 
interest for any one in this country, sup- 
posing I happened to be familiar with them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The climate of New South Wales — Variations of temperature — 
Australian children — Their precocity in every respect — Resem- 
blance to Americans — Sydney society — Beadledom at the 
antipodes — The squatters — The Sydney season — Balls and 
pic-nics — Fish — Beauties of the Harbour — The Paramatta 
River — Oranges and orange groves — The Town of Paramatta 
— Traditions of the Female Factory. 

I HAVE heard so many different opinion's 
touching the climate of New South Wales, 
even from old residents, that I must be 
excused if, with my limited experience, I 
have not quite mdde up my mind on the' 
subject, whether to praise or condemn. The 
winter months, from March to September, 
are generally very delightful, reminding one 
of a fine August or September at home. 
The air is fresh and bracing, the sky bright 
and cloudless, and there is that peculiar 
clearness in the atmosphere which adds so 
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great a charm to the beauty of a landscape ; 
but even at this time, that great draw- 
back to the Australian climate, its varia- 
bleness, is very remarkable. The mornings 
are quite chilly, and a fire is a very agreeable 
companion; you venture out, perhaps, in a 
comfortable warm dress and cloth cloak, and 
by twelve o’clock you long for the lightest of 
muslins ; the power attained by tihe sun at 
midday, even in the middle of the winter, is 
always so great. Towards evening, again, it 
becomes quite cold and even frosty ; I do 
not remember ever noticing the variations of 
the thermometer during the four-and-twenty 
hours, but can easily believe there is fre- 
quently a difference of from 20 to 30 degrees. 
In the summer the alternations must be still 
greater. I remember the only New Year’s 
Eve I was in the colony, being quite glad to 
draw my chair close to a large wood fire 
(this, I must mention, was during a heavy 
flood, when the country round was fairly 
inundated), and a week after, the heat was 
so great that the thermometer in my bedroom, 
the coolest room in the house, stood at a 
hundred and two! These excessive varia- 
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tions of the temperature must necessarily be 
productive of a great deal of illness. In the 
interior, where, from the description of their 
dwellings and the character of their avoca- 
tions, people are more exposed to these 
changes of climate than in town, they produce 
rheumatism in all its forms, and in many 
parts of the country fever and ague also; 
but still, bn the whole, I suppose the climate 
must be admitted to be healthy. It is said 
to be particularly favourable to children and 
very old people ; the former assertion I can 
well believe, as the children are generally 
the very picture of hea;lth, but the latter I 
do not understand so well, as there seems to 
be so very small a proportion of old people 
among the population of New South Wales; 
and those few seem generally to have grown 
old before their time. The remark, perhaps, 
is only meant to apply to those who, with a 
good sound constitution, come to the colony 
just as old age is creeping on them, and to 
these the change to a mild dry atmosphere 
(provided they are not likely to be exposed 
to its vicissitudes) may be beneficial, but I 
should not think the native-born Australians, 
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or those who have emigrated in childhood, 
are likely to be a very long-lived race. 
They arrive so early at maturity — boys and 
girls of fourteen or fifteen looking quite 
young men and women — I should fancy in 
the course of a generation or two, that the 
European population of Australia will bear 
a great resemblance to that of America, I 
have already said how much struck*! was by 
the typical similarity of the first Australian 
youths I had seen, in figure, features, and 
expression, to my pre-conceived notion of 
Yankees, which notions were not wholly 
derived from Punch. The girls are, generally 
speaking, pretty; their great want no doubt 
is complexion, but this is more than com- 
pensated for by their fine eyes and hair, and 
slight graceful figures. Still, as we read of 
American beauties, they go oflF very soon, 
and at four or five-and-twenty have generally 
a worn faded look. There is something 
American, too, in the treatment of children 
and young people in Australia; they are, if 
I may venture to say it, terribly spoilt ; 
everything is made to give way to them, and 
it is half-amusing, half-sad to hear quite little 
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things passing their opinions on every sub- 
ject, expressing their wishes, and expecting 
everything to give way to their inclinations. 
One would almost prefer the discipline of 
former times, in which our grandfathers and 
grandmothers were trained up. Per^ps 
my remarks on this subject are somewhat of 
a sweeping nature, but they are not only the 
result of my own observations, but an ex- 
pression of the opinions of others whose 
experience better qualifies them to have a 
voice on the subject; and though, no doubt, 
there are many parents who have somewhat 
stricter, and in my opinion more sensible, 
notions on the subject of education, yet, with 
the greater number, excessive indulgence and 
freedom of speech and action seem the order 
of the day. — Query, is this peculiar feature 
of moral training, viz., the accordance of the 
fullest liberty or license to those least able to 
use it discreetly, the invariable characteristic 
of all free and enlightened statcis and indivi- 
duals? 

Perhaps I may here venture to say a little 
of Sydney society, but, in hazarding a few 
remarks on the subject, I must premise by 
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stating that from my short residence in the 
colony, my personal experience is very 
limited, and I can only pretend to give some 
notion of the impressions it made on me, a 
perfect stranger, possessed however of more 
opportunities of mixing in it than occurs to 
most new arrivals, from the fact of my hus- 
band having been formerly for .many years 
resident in the colony. I may begin by 
stating that the present tone of society is, so 
far as I could gather, very much higher and 
better than it was in the late Governor’s 
time ; or at all events during the latter years 
of his residence. To compare small things, 
or rather people, with great ones, there is 
much the same difference between the 
renommee of Government House under the 
late Sir Charles Fitzroy and at present under 
Sir Wm. Dennison, as between that of the 
Pavilion during George the Fourth’s time, 
and Osborne under the rule of our present 
Gracious Sovereign ; and it must be admitted 
that abroad, as well as at home, the private 
lives of the most exalted individuals of the 
land cannot fail to have a great influence on 
the moral tone of the community at large. 
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But to pass on to society as it now exists; it 
may not seem very surprising that in Sydney, 
as in our country towns at home, the commu- 
nity should be very much divided into cliques, 
the leading class piquing itself very much on 
its exclusiveness; but of course here, as else- 
where, great wealth is an “ open sesame,” 
that there is no withstanding; and it is only 
the union of obscurity and poverty with 
disgrace or crime, that is so carefully shunned, 
so unsparingly stigmatized. The officers of 
government, civil, military, and naval, the 
heads of the learned professions, and the 
leading membersof Parliament (so called) are, 
however, the acknowledged representatives 
of Antipodean aristocracy; and somewhat 
amused I used to be at their amazing appre- 
ciation of their respective dignities, and the 
eagerness with which they hug and cherish 
their official, parliamentary, and police-office 
prefixes, of honourahk or worshipful, and the 
equally esteemed adjuncts, M.P., M.L.C., 
J.P., &c., &c. All this exaggerated respect 
for office and minor colonial dignities re- 
minded me not seldom of the well-known 
papers on “ Beadledom," making me imagine 
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Sydney must be decidedly a city of refuge, 
if not the last stronghold, of that respectable 
institution. 

However, when we take into consideration 
the peculiar circumstances under which the 
colony was first formed, and the great number 
of more than doubtful characters who were, 
and perhaps still' are to be met with in it, 
we cannot wonder at the existence’of a very 
decicfed desire on the part of the more 
respectable classes to acquire what may be 
described as testimonials of respectability, 
and rather to hold themselves aloof irom 
those not similarly decorh. One might 
suggest, no doubt, a higher standard of 
respectability than that universally acknow- 
ledged in the colony, which partakes some- 
what of the character of the test of “ keeping 
® rendered famous by Carlyle; but if 
we have not arrived at home, this indiffe- 
rence to the claims of nwe wealth, and still 
less oi position, we cannot reasqpably expect 
a greater amount of philosophy in this gold- 
hunting colony. 

There is another class which might fairly 
advance equal claims to the highest rank in 
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the social scale of the colony, but who, 
until lately, were little known in the fashion- 
able world of Sydney. I allude of course 
to the squatters; generally young men of 
good family at home, many of whom having 
enjoyed the advantages of a university edu- 
cation, and not having left the old country 
till fully able to appreciate its refinements, 
carry away some fragments of them to their 
rude bush dwellings. They not finfre- 
quently, too, contrive in after years, to 
induce some fair countrywoman to share 
their fortunes in the land of their adop- 
tion ; so that there is often an air of more 
horne-like refinement round the rough cot- 
tages of the far interior, than pervades many 
of the finely furnished drawingrooms in and 
around Sydney. 

Now, in these prosperous times, some of 
these “ pastoral nabobs,” as a few of the 
most fortunate of the squatters may be 
termed, are beginning to afford themselves 
town residences, and the infusion of this 
new element into Sydney society, will, 
undoubtedly, be greatly to its advantage. 

On account of the great heat of summer. 
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(Jr perhaps because the Colonial Legislators 
then give themselves' a holiday in the coun- 
try, the winter months are the season of the 
principal festivities here. The first ball at 
Government House is given on or about the 
24th of May, in celebration of Her Majesty’s 
birthday; as some twelve hundred persons 
are generally invited, it is . not as may be 
supposed, by any means an exclusive or 
particularly select affair, and I have been 
told that extraordinary abuse of the Queen’s 
English is occasionally perpetrated during 
the intervals of the dances, and that various 
eccentricities are occasionally exhibited at 
supper. Invitations to the private assem- 
blies at Government House, however, are 
more limited in number, and only issued to 
the quasi elite of Sydney society. 

Besides these assemblies, there are gene- 
rally in the course of the season two or three 
large public balls, either at one or other of 
the theatres, or at the barracks, given by the 
officers of the regiments stationed there, and 
of course plenty of private partie% so that 
Sydney is by no means wanting in gaiety. 
A visit to one of these balls gives a stranger 

¥ 
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a very favourable idea of the good looks of 
the colonial belles, wh^ may be said to light 
up well, the prevailing style of beauty bein^ 
of a character which perhaps shows to the 
greatest advantage in a ball-room. In sum- 
mer pic-nics are much in vogue, and no more 
delightful sites can be imagined than those 
offered by every bay and headland of the 
lovely harbour for these fMes champitres. 
These pleasantest of parties are not quite 
so much in fashion now, I am told, as they 
used to be during the late regime. Of some 
that took place in former days under dis- 
tinguished patronage, scandal tells some 
wicked stories, which would be very amusing 
if they were not very shocking. Oystering, 
too, used to be a favourite amusement with the 
young folks of Sydney, and every rock in the 
harbour was once covered with this favourite 
little shell-fish, but they are fast disappearing 
from the vicinity of the town, though the 
supply obtained for the market is very 
abundant. Prawns, and a species of craw- 
fish as krge as a lobster, are also very 
plentiful at certain seasons; but the fish 
generally is of a far inferior description to 
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that which we get at home. is caught in 
considerable abundfcice both in the harbour 
and Botany Bay, and it is not surprising 
that from the advantages offered by these 
lovely pieces of water, that fishing and 
boating should be somewhat favourite 
amusements with the youth of Sydney. 
The regattas which occasionally take place 
here, are, I have heard, very pretty sights, 
and I can well believe it, as the beautiful 
scenery of the harbour would form a lovely 
background to any picture. My acquaint- 
ance with these said beauties, however, is 
somewhat limited, for I am such a very 
wretched sailor tliat 1 could never make up 
my mind^to explore it in a boat. Once I 
ventured in a small steamer to Manly Beach, 
as the head of one of the many little bays 
of the harbour is called, and a very pleasant 
day we spent there, partaking of our lunch 
under the spreading gum trees, with the 
calm blue waters of the harbour on one 
side, and on the other the boundless South 
Pacific Ocean, with its huge waves breaking 
in tremendous force on the rocky shore. 
Another pleasant excursion is up the 
• F 2 
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Paramatta fiver, the whole course of which, 
but more especially thirst ten miles after 
leaving Sydney, is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. The first spot , you notice at the 
mouth of the river, is Cockatoo Island, a 
barren rocky little islet, to which most of 
the malefactors of the Qolony are now sent, 
and where the few convicts from home 
whose sentences have not expired or been 
•commuted, are still confined. These 
prisoners are principally employed in 
quarrying stone, and in the erection of 
docks. Sentinels are posted at short 
distances all round the island, and escape 
from it would be very difficult, more 
especially as the harbour is ^known to 
abound with sharks, and the most active 
swimmer would stand but a poor chance 
of reaching either bank of the river in 
safety. After leaving Cockatoo Island, the 
steamer passes several other small islets 
more promising in appearance, boasting 
generally of plenty of vegetation and even 
tall trees; some pretty villa residences have 
been built on them, as well as on either 
bank of the river, whose turnings and 
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wanderings are ve|^ ^picturesque. Indeed, 
as for as Eyde, a prettier stream can hardly 
be imagined ; on its banks are some exten-, 
sive orange orchards, and the dark glossy 
green of the foliage contrasted with the 
bright golden fruit, forms k new and lovely 
feature in the landscape. From this neigh- 
bourhood come the greater number of 
oranges that supply the Sydney and Mel- 
bourne markets, and these orange groves 
are sources of great wealth to their fortunate 
possessors; one was pointed out to me 
apparently of but small extent, not larger 
than a good sized kitchen garden, and I was 
told that either a thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds had been given that season 
fof the fruit. Many new orchards are 
being planted, which will in a few years 
make the supply of fruit so much more 
abundant, that it will; of course, greatly 
reduce the profits of those at present in 
bearing ; but, in the meantime, their owners 
are reaping a golden Harvest. The town of 
Paramatta is situated at the head of the 
navigation of the river, some fifteen or 
sixteen miles from Sydney. It lies very 
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low, and in summer the heat there must he 
excessive, as it has not the benefit of the 
sea breezes, which at this period are the 
very life of the metropolis. I do not know 
anything for which it is very remarkable; 
the streets are straggling, the good shops 
not numerous — altogether it is much like 
one of our third or fourth-rate country towns 
at home. In former days it was celebrated 
for an establishment called “ The Factory,” 
for Avhat reason T am not aware, it being a 
sort of house of correction for the reception 
of the female prisoners on their first 
landing, previous to consignment to private 
service, and for their punishment if returned 
there for misbehaviour in the colony. The 
inmates were divided into three classes. In 
the second, were placed the new arrivals, 
who by good conduct were promoted to 
the first, or by bad degraded to the third. 
The third class was consequently composed 
of the worst of these unfortunates, who had 
their heads shaved, weifekept under very strict 
surveillance and considered ineligible for ser- 
vice; but from the two higher classes domestic 
servants might be chosen, who, occasionally, 
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were promoted to still higher positions in 
the households of the ^arly settlers. Indeed, 
I have been told that it was no unusual 
thing for some forlorn bachelor in want of 
a helpmate, to select one from this pecu- 
liarly Australian establishment. The for- 
mula gone through on such occasions waS 
something as follows. The would-be Bene- 
dict made his wishes known to the Govern- 
ment, which, withtrue^paternal consideration, 
ordered a muster of its somewhat trouble- 
sime wards. When maphalled in fair 
array, the anxious wooer passed down the 
ranks and made his selection from among 
the candidates, and the object of his choice 
Avas then assigned to him for “better or 
worse.” I have heard that from marriages 
thus contracted, have sprung more than one 
of the wealthiest families of the colony. 
This institution is, however, no longer 
existing; Paramatta has lost one of its 
greatest attractions, and, indeed, quite gives 
one the idea of a place that has seen its 
best days. Even the railway communication 
which has been lately opened between it and 
Sydney, seems to have done little for it in 
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any respect. There are a few good resi- 
dences in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town, but not so many as might be 
expected from the fact of its short distance 
from Sydney, and the easy access to the 
metropolis now afforded by steam com- 
munication both by land and water. The 
former Governor had a country seat here, but 
it has been given up lately, owing, I believe, 
to some colonial disciples of the school of 
retrenchment having induced the Legislature 
to stop the supplies ' for keeping up tile 
establishment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Colonial government in the early days — Police regulations— 
The value of a passport — An awkward predicament — The 
Governor’s prerogativefr^A model editor— Emigrants and 
emancipists — The first constitutional council — Playing at 
Parliament ” — Legislating in earnest— Responsible govern- 
ment — New constitutions — Colonial munificence — A Brum- 
magem aristocracy— The British country gentlemen— The 
Australian legislator. 

“ Toil not for title, place, or touch 
Of pensions, neither count on praise — 

It grows to guerdon after-days ; 

Nor deal in watchwords over much. 

** Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 

Not mastered by some modern term ; 

Not swift nor slow to ^ange, but firm ; 

And in its season bring the law.” 

Tennyson. 

Having written something as to the 
present state of society in the colony, it 
may not be inappropriate to introduce here 
a slight sketch of its Government, past and 
present, although I must premise by saying 
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that iny knowledge on this subject is chiefly 
hearsay, and therefore I will not venture 
upon dates. In the days of the first settle- 
ment of the colony, nearly the whole popu- 
lation consisted of convicts, and the military 
and civil officials appointed to look after 
them; so that in these early times the term 
of Governor was only another word for that 
of head gaoler of the colony. The powers 
attached to his office were naturally and 
necessarily very^hirge, and, of course, those 
under him were armed with similar autho- 
rity in their respective situations; and there 
can be no doubt that with such a population 
to keep in check, measures which, under 
different circumstances, might have been 
justly deemed cruel and oppressive, were 
actually necessary to preserve the proper 
discipline of a penal settlement. Even when 
free emigrants begtfti gradually to arrive in 
the colony, their numbers were for many 
years so disproportionate to that of the 
convict and emancipist population, that it 
was not deemed prudent to relax, except by 
very slow degrees, and in the most cautious 
manner, the iron rule which was at first 
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a stern necessity. But at the worst of these 
times, I believe the free population had not 
much reason to complain of the acts or 
powers of the Government, so far as they 
were concerned, excepting that they had no 
share or voice in it, and that they occasion- 
ally suffered some little annoyance from the 
strictness of the police regulations, which 
at those times, and indeed till within a 
comparatively very recent period, were 
very stringent. As an instance of this, 
I may mention that all persons travelling 
from one part of the country to another 
were obliged to be provided with a sort of 
passport, signed by a magistrate, describing 
their persons, occupations, and habitations. 
All persons travelling without this very ne- 
cessary document were liable to be arrested 
at any time, without warrant, by the police, 
and taken to the nearest police station, which 
might be a hundred miles distant, to be 
identified; and if this could not be done, 
they were passed on to Sydney, and de- 
tained until they could find evidence to 
prove that they were not runaway convicts. 
In some instances, however, the magistrate 
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before whom a real or imaginary delin- 
quent was first taken would deal in a 
more summary manner, and sentence him 
to corporal punishment, more or less se- 
vere, according to the supposed require- 
ments of the case. Many half-amusing 
stories are told of the scrapes which re- 
spectable people got into from travelling 
Avithout th|se said passes. It is not, I be- 
lieve, much more than twenty years ago, 
that an Indian civil officer of high rank, 
during a visit to Sydney for the benefit of 
his health, met with an adventure of this 
kind. It appears that he had a taste, a 
very unusual one in the colony, for taking a 
pedestrian tour, and that, in spite of the 
advice of his friends, he started on some 
occasion for the interior, on foot and un- 
attended, and, alas! without the necessary 
pass. I suppose at the commencement of 
his travels his outward man was received as 
a sufficient testimony of his respectability, 
and no unpleasant questions were asked; 
but as he progressed farther into the inte- 
rior, and his garments became travel-stained 
and worn, the police became more pressing 
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in their inquiries, and at last lodged him in 
the lock-up of a police station some hundred 
and fifty miles from Sydney. In due time 
he was placed at the bar of the police court 
for the purpose of identification; and, alas 
for our unfortunate explorer ! the impressions 
of the presiding magistrate coincided with 
those of his captor, tl\^t his personal ap- 
pearance bore a strong resemblance to the 
description given of that of some runaway 
prisoner; so he forthwith sentenced him to 
receive his quantum of las*hes, and after- 
wards to be returned • to the gang from 
which he was supposed to have escaped. 
The unfortunate gentleman’s feelings, at 
hearing this announcement of doom from 
the bench, may, I fancy, be more easily 
imagined than described; but happily for 
him there happened to be among the chance 
spectators in the court, a gentleman who* 
had met him in Sydney, and as the sentence 
was on the point of being carried into exe- 
cution, he recognised in the supposed run- 
away a distinguished civilian in the East 
India Company’s service, and by his good 
offices rescued him from his unpleasant 
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situation. I may be pardoned this long 
digression, as it may serve to give some idea 
• of the manners and customs which prevailed 
in the coloay not a quarter of a century 
ago. Besides ' the Draconian severity of 
their police regulations, the early Governors 
themselves claimed and occasionally exer- 
cised the most arbitsary powers. They could 
by their simple fiat banish from the colony 
any person who committed any olfence 
which, in their opinion, would have a ten- 
dency to injure or weaken the Government 
for the time being; consequently the liberty 
enjoyed by the Press at this time cannot be 
supposed to have been very great. Indeed, 
on the principle that prevention is better 
than cure, the little weekly newspaper, the 
only journal of the period, was, I am told, 
submitted to the Governor’s perusal before 
publication. Moreover, as the editor of 
this publication was himself a ticket of 
leave holder, and as such liable to severe 
corporal punishment, and to the loss of his 
ticket of leave if convicted of speaking ill 
of those in authority, it is not to be supposed 
that afiy very decided freedom of discussion 
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on the conduct of the powers that were, 
found admission in the columns of the 
Sydney Gazette. However, as the colony 
grew in population and importoce, of course 
all these restrictions peculiar to a penal 
settlement were more and more relaxed, 
until the advent of its moral millennium, 
1836, in which year, I think, it ceased to be 
a place to which convicts could be trans- 
ported; although a large proportion of the 
population still consisted either of convicts 
actually undergoing their sentences, or of 
persons whose sentences had expired, and 
who were thence known by the name of 
expirees or emancipists, as they were more 
generally called. So long as this class pre- 
ponderated in the community, the establish- 
ment of anything like the free institutions 
of the mother country would certainly not 
have tended to the welfare of the colony, 
and I suppose would hardly have been 
consistent with the public safety; but as 
their actual numbers were diminished by 
death, and their relative proportion to the 
free inhabitants of the colon^r still further 
lessened by the influx of free emigrants, the 
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time at length arrived when the population 
at large demanded and obtained a voice in 
the government of the country. 

In the first Constitutional Council, two- 
thirds of the ipembers were elected by the 
public, and the remaining third consisted of 
officials of the Colonial Government, and a 
few private persons nominated by the 
Governor. The powers of this first Parlia- 
ment, known as the Legislative Council, 
were, however, very limited; there were, 
I believe, many subjects on which they were 
not allowed to legislate at all, and all offices 
of any importance were filled by persons 
appointed by the Home Government, by 
whose orders alone they could be removed; 
so that, after all, the grant of the first 
Legislative Council to New South Wales 
only afforded the colonists the satisfaction of 
playing at Parliament, and of amusing one 
another wdth a good deal of talk about 
“honourable members” and their “honourable 
friends;” However, it served as practice for 
them, and for a little while they were satis- 
fied with it, but soon began to desire some- 
thing more substantial in the way of power; 
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and numerous were the complaints and peti- 
tions with which they began to worry the 
Home Government — documents, however, 
which were generally ruthlessly consigned 
to the pigeon-holes of the “ Circumlocution 
Office.” It is amusing to observe the mix- 
ture of indignation and triumph with which 
the colonial patriot of the present day 
alludes to these petitions and their reception ; 
great is his wrath when he hints at the 
effect the introduction t)f any question con- 
nected with Australia used to have in empty: 
ing the benches of the British House of 
Commons, and as great his triumph in his 
conviction of the interest now felt by the 
British public in colonies which contain in 
their mountains and rivers gold enough to 
pay the national debt many times told. 

But the feet is, that now. so fer as Govem- 

t . . 

ment is concerned, the Australian colonies 

and the mother country have seally very 

little to do with each other, for I believe 

that they have all, with the exception of 

Swan River, obtained the supreme object of 

their ambition — responsible government. 

Whether the colonial public is better 

o 
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served under the new regime., than under 
the old, is a question which I suppose they 
have hardly yet had time to determine, but 
at all events, there is now a new field of 
ambition and, enterprise open to the Austra- 
lian youth, which was before closed to them, 
there being I believe hardly any instances of 
Australians by birth and education having 
been under the old system appointed to any 
of the colonial oflices. The continuance of 
such a system of exclusion, would in all 
probability have had the effect of exciting 
in the minds of the rising generation, feel- 
ings of anger towards the Home Govern- 
ment, and would no doubt have precipitated 
the separation which sooner or later is sup- 
posed to be inevitable between a mother 
country and its colonies. 

At present, from what I have heard, I 
should say there is no desire whatever for 
separation, but that the colonists are fully 
sensible that by such a proceeding they would 
have everything to lose, and nothing to gain. 
They could not desire a more absolute con- 
trol of their own afeirs than they actually 
enjoy, and at the same time they have 
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the benefit of British fleets and armies, and 
above all of the British name, to protect 
them against all aggressors. 

Perhaps, no better proof Could be offered 
of the kindly feelings entertained by the 
colonists in general towards the mother 
country, still called by them by the affec- 
tionate name of home, than the warm 
interest universally taken in Great Britain’s 
successes and reverses during the late war 
with Russia, and in the munificent response 
to appeal for aid for the widows and orphans 
of British soldiers, who perished in it. For 
this object, one individual gave a thousand 
pounds, and five hundred a year additional 
as long as the war lasted. I believe, too, the 
subscriptions for the sufferers by the Indian 
mutiny have been just as handsome. 

To return to the forms of government of 
the Australian colonies. I cannot of Course 
pretend to give any ‘particular description of 
thorn ; but I may remark, that they are all 
more or less after the model of the British 
constitution, and consist of an Upper and 
Lower House — the Governor in each colony 
representing the Sovereign. The formation 

G 2 
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of an uppef house in a colony, is always I 
fancy, a difficulty ; it is not easy in a new 
country to find a body of men sufficiently 
distinguished by wealth, birth, or personal 
abilities, to give them individually, or as a 
body, that position and influence among their 
fellow-colonists which belongs to the House 
of Lords in Great Britain. 

With a view to create such a body, one 
great colonial statesman proposed that a 
hereditary patrician class should be formed, 
from the members of which a certain num- 
ber should be selected, either by the Queen, 
or her representative, as legislators for life, in 
fact as life Peers. 

This plan, for and against which I sup- 
pose a good deal could be said, obtained little 
favour in the eyes of the colonists, and was 
a good deal ridiculed in the old country; 
nevertheless, as everything must have a be- 
ginning, 1 suppose that the colonial gentlemen 
who are entitled to prefix “ Honourable to 
their name, in virtue of their seats in the Upper 
House, think that in time they or their suc- 
cessors might develope into very respectable 
“Peers,” even although the JVwes should be 
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SO rude as to describe them as a “ Brumma- 
gem aristocracy.” 

Perhaps, it may seem strange to my rea- 
ders, that ill a lady’s reminiscences so much 
space should have been given to remarks on 
the government of the Australian colonies ; 
but the fact is, that there politics are so much 
a matter of every-day conversation among 
the middle or upper classes, that it is hardly 
possible for a lady to live a few months in 
Sydney, without hearing more about con- 
stitutions, ministries, land questions, fran- 
chise, &c., &c., than she would probably 
either hear or read of during a long life in 
Great Britain. 

The reason of this is easily found in the 
fact, that at home the number of public 
men, or even that of the whole of the mem- 
bers of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
is so small in proportion to that vast body 
which constitutes the middle class of society, 
that few gentlemen, and still fewer ladies of 
that class, take much interest in the mea- 
sures of government, its changes, or the 
sayings and doings of its various members 
of high and low degree. 
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But in. the Australian colonies, the case 
is very different ; there the number of legis- 
lators and public servants is so large in pro- 
portion to that of the middle classes, that 
any person possessed of moderate means 
and ability, and with a little spare time on 
his hands, can, if he chooses, enter into 
political life. 

It is easy to fancy that to many of what 
are called the active country gentlemen in 
Great Britain, somewhat of the “village 
Hampden” order, who waste their eloquence, 
real or supposed, at Poor-law Boards and 
County meetings, this peculiar feature of 
life in Australia would not be without its 
attractions. 

It is certainly a more worthy object of 
ambition to aspire to be a Legislator or a 
member of the government of one of these 
skeleton nations^ whose vast proportions arc 
yCarly filling out at a rate almost incompre- 
hensible to the older communities of Eu- 
rope, than to be the great man of a country 
village, or to hold a respectable position 
in one’s native county. 

Taking, however, into consideration all the 
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pleasures of life in the old country, and its 
many disagreeables in the new, I do not 
think the ladies of the said country gentle- 
men would in general be as well pleased as 
their lords with such a change of position. 

What T have said, however, may perhaps 
be taken as a fair reason why the ladies of 
Australia are generally greater politicians 
than those of England or Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

starting for the interior — Travelling equipment — Preparations 
for camping out — Our party — Pro’s and con’s for camping out 
— Not so pleasant during a flood — The low countries— Fleeing 
to the tree tops— Best months for travelling— The town of 
Newcastle — Hunter’s River — The coal districts — Carrying coals 
thereto— Morpeth— A bad atari— The town of Maitland— Our 
first encampment— The reveilUe of the bush — The laughing 
jackass— Common bush birds. 


We arrived in Sydney as I have before 
said about the middle of June, but my 
husband found so much business to attend to 
both in New South Wales and in the neigh- 
bouring colony of Victoria, that it was the 
beginning of October before he was ready to 
start for the interior on a visit to his sheep 
station in the Gwydir district, on the borders 
of New England, some three or four hun- 
dred miles from Sydney. Most delighted I 
was at the prospect of escaping from the 
dust and confinement of the town, and be- 
ginning in earnest to taste a little of life in 
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the bush. I had become thoroughly tired 
of Sydney, more especially as during the 
five or six weeks of my residence there my 
husband had been in Melbourne, and I had 
been thus almost alone, a stranger in a 
strange laud. Indeed, my sojourn in Sydney 
offered such a contrast to the many enjoy- 
ments of our country life at home in one of 
the most beautiful counties in Scotland, that 
it is not wonderful that I viewed the town 
and the manners and customs of its inhabi- 
tants through a somewhat distorted medium, 
and invested the whole with tints the very 
reverse of couleur de rose. 

But everything mortal comes to an end ; 
the months of August and September passed 
slowly away, and the close of the latter 
brought my husband back, and then we 
commenced in good earnest our preparations 
for our bush journey. All ray newly made 
acquaintances said I was not very wise in 
venturing on such an undertaking, but the 
thoughts of a longer stay in Sydney was 
not to be endured, and as my husband’s 
presence up the country was urgently re- 
quired, I did not hesitate about accompany- 
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ing him. Besides, I felt some confidence in 
my own powers of making light of the in- 
conveniences and hardships incidental to 
travelling, and anticipated much interest in 
seeing the interior of a country so little 
known to me, so that it was with much 
pleasure that I commenced making the 
necessary preparations for the journey. The 
very novelty was of itself exciting and 
amusing. We had brought out with us a 
dog-cart built at home under my husband’s 
directions, in anticipation of our bush jour- 
ney; in appearance it was much like the 
ordinary run of such vehicles, or their 
plebeian cousin — the baker’s cart — perhaps 
somewhat longer and more roomy, the 
wheels a little higher, and the springs a 
good deal stronger than is generally found 
requisite for the macadamized roads of the 
old country. It was also provided with a 
waterproof canvas tilt, which formed a com- 
plete shelter from sun or rain; and as the 
seats were moveable and provided with 
extra cushions at night, it answered the 
purpose of a small bed-room, and thus 
formed a very important feature in our 
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travelling equipment. For our own ac- 
commodation at night we had brought out 
with us a tent of very comfortable dimen- 
sions, some ten feet square; also the neces- 
sary tent furniture, two small iron stretchers 
or Crimean bedsteads, as they were called, 
with cork mattresses, gutta percha rugs, &c., 
a canteen containing a small assortment of 
plated ware and crockery, a small table, 
camp stools, and washing apparatus. 

Our culinary utensils were not very 
numerous, consisting of two or three sauce- 
pans, some half dozen quart pots for the 
manufacture of tea — the bushman’s great 
solace, a fryingpan and gridiron, and a 
water-can and bucket. All this parapher- 
nalia, our personal luggage, and provender 
for ourselves and horses, were to be carried 
on a tilted cart or dray which we had pur- 
chased in Sydney. Our servants consisted 
of a man who was to drive the cart, *his 
wife who was to cook for us, both on the 
journey and when we should arrive at our 
station, and the girl we had brought out 
with us from Scotland, and who, to the 
surprise of every one and the falsifying of 
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many predictions on the subject, actually 
returned home- with us, despite the induce- 
ment of the high wages of the colony, and 
to the profound despair, I suppose, of all 
the unmarried shepherds and stockmen on 
our station. The rest of our party consisted 
of our two selves, our little Jessie, and a lad 
of about sixteen or seventeen, the son of a 
connection of my husband’s, who was desi- 
rous of seeing something of bush life, witli 
the hopes of some day becoming a squatter 
himself. I must, in justice to the colony, 
state that this patriarchal mode of travelling 
was not absolutely necessary in the district 
through which we had to pass, as to within 
twelve miles of our station, there are at 
certain distances on the road, inns or small 
public-houses, professing to provide all 
necessary accommodation for man and horse; 
but my husband gave a very indifferent ac- 
count of the greater number of them (which 
his ante-golden era recollections of some 
nine or ten years ago, no doubt justified 
much more fully then their present character 
could do). I own I required few arguments 
to induce me to give my vote in favour of 
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the more independent method of carrying 
our own roof with us. Now that I have 
had a trial of both kinds of travelling ac- 
commodation, I certainly prefer the camping- 
out system. If the weather is fine, and you 
are tolerably provided with servants, it is 
really very elijoyable, and in case of a day 
or two’s rain, there are still the inns to take 
refuge in, as a dernier ressort. But without 
a good prospect of fine weather, no one who 
could help it would set out on a bush jour- 
ney, for rain soon converts the roads into 
regular swamps, and progression is all but 
impossible. I have often heard my husband 
give* doleful accounts of journeys he has 
been compelled to undertake, during heavy 
floods, across the low country on the banks 
of the Barwin and BoUoon rivers, in the far 
north-west. On one occasion, when travel- 
ling inwards from a very distant sheep 
station with an empty dray drawn by four 
powerful horses, he was overtaken in the 
middle of his journey by heavy rains, which 
terminated in a general flood, the whole 
country becoming so entirely submerged in 
the short period of three days, that it was 
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only by the utmost exertions of himself and 
his carter that the jaded horses could be 
qrged on, through mud and water nearly 
breast high, to the nearest cattle station, 
some ten miles distant from where he was 
when the rains set in, the distance performed 
being little more than three miles a day ! 
There he left the team and driver, and pro- 
ceeded on with a saddle horse to his home 
station, about a hundred and fifty miles 
distant, walking and wading a great part of 
the way, and of course swimming all the 
intervening streams and rivers. On his re- 
turn six weeks afterwards, when the flood 
had abated, to the station where he had left 
his cart and horses and their driver, he 
found that the water had risen so high that 
he and the other inmates of the hut had 
been obliged tcrtake refuge in the loft ! In 
fact the flood had been so extensive, that 
there was no hut on the whole line of road 
passing through the low country without its 
watermark out and inside its walls. Indeed 
the inhabitants of these low districts must 
live in perpetual fear of being drowned, the 
plains being one dead level for very many 
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miles round ; so tliat when the rivers once 
overflow their banks, there are no hills to have 
recourse to, the highest elevations in the 
neighbourhood being really the huge conical 
ant-hills. The roofs of their huts, when not 
swept away, form the first refuge of these 
“dwellers on the plain and failing them they 
have recourse to the tall branches of the trees. 
But the shepherds and stockmen not being 
“ to the manner born,” do not take kindly 
to this mode of life, like some of the tree- 
inhabiting races of the interior of India. 
These great floods, however, although sup- 
posed to be to some extent periodical, occur 
only at long intervals, and have hitherto 
been attended with less loss of human and 
even of animal life than their extent might 
have led us to anticipate. The human 
beings generally contrive to escape in the 
way indicated, and the natural instinct of 
aU animals prompts them, when unconfined, 
to seek the high ground, however distant, 
before escape is impossible. Speaking of 
these low plains which constitute so large a 
portion of the explored interior of Austra- 
lia, the concurrent testimony of all ex- 
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plorers would seem to prove that the farther 
you advance towards the centre of the island, 
the more entirely low and flat the country 
becomes, approaching nearer and nearer to 
the sea level, and it is now a generally 
received opinion, fortified especially by the 
discoveries of Captain Sturt and the lamented 
lost explorer Leichardt,that the actual centre 
is a dried up salt lake surrounded by a 
vast sandy desert, and consequently totally 
unsuitable for the habitation of man. 

But all this is a somewhat wide digres- 
sion from the narrative of our journey, 
so to return to our travelling party : October 
is, I believe, considered as favourable a 
month for setting out on such an expedition 
as can be selected. The nights are no 
longer sufficiently cliilly to make one wish 
for some further protection from the weather 
than that forded by the canvas walls of 
a tent, and yet the sun does not attain that 
excessive power at midday which renders 
travellmg in the summer months of the 
year almost unendurable, at least to those 
who are not thoroughly acclimatized. 

So, with a fair prospect of good weather 
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before us, we left Sydney one fine moon- 
light night, embarking ourselves, our four 
horses, and our two vehicles with our house- 
hold goods in them, in a small coueting- 
steamer bound for Maitland, a town of con- 
sider^ible importance, on the banks of the 
Hunter (one of the few navigable rivers of 
New South Wales), some thirty miles above 
its junction with the sea. The voyage was 
not a very formidable one, as by six o’clock 
the following morning we were New- 
castle, at the mouth of the river. At the 
entrance are two picturesque-looking rocks 
knoAvn as the “ Nobbies,” -which make the 
approach to the town rather pretty; they 
are connected with the mainland by a break- 
water, constructed by convicts, which must 
have been a work of considerable labour, 
and occupied,'! believe,' ihany years in com- 
pleting. Though a very bad sailor, I had 
contrived to get ' i^ on deck at. the earliest 
peep of day, in order 4o see all that was to 
be seen. The towh of Newcastle is princi- 
pally celebrated as being the port of the 
coal district <if New South Wales, whence 
no doubt ts name. The whole of the 
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country bordering on the lower course of 
the Hunter, or Cml Eiver, as it used to be 
called, abounds in this mo^t useful mineral, 
whi(^ lies so near the surface (in many 
places actually appearing above the ground), 
as to be obtainable at the cost of very little 
labour. -Now that the primeval forests 
have almost disappeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Sydney and other large towns, and 
that wood is comparatively scarce, coal is 
very generally used, and the min* arc 
worked to a much greater extent than was 
formedy the case ; still, I am told, so high is 
the rate of labour in the colony, and so in- 
differently are these undertakings managed 
there, that the Boyal Mail Company actually 
find it cheaper to send out fuel for their 
steamers all the way from England, than to 
purchase coal at Sydney or Newcastle, 
although any quantity may be obtained 
there ; and I am told the quality is very 
nearly equal to English coal, and is improv- 
ing as the workings become deeper. In 
former days, a monopoly of the fight of 
working coal was granted by the British 
Government to a company — the Austra- 
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lian Agricultural Company, I think it was 
called — who possessed neither funds Itior 
energy to work them at all efficiently. Now, 
however, their exclusive right to dig for this 
mineral has been done away with, and 
though the company still retains its original 
large possessions in this district, it has no 
longer the power of preventing individuals 
or companies from working coal found on 
their own private estates 5 and it is to be 
hopfd, that in a few years this v^y abun- 
dant supply of fuel may be made more 
available. After leaving Newcastle, the 
country on the hanks of the Hunter as far 
as Morpeth, the head of steam-boat ijaviga- 
tion, cannot certainly be called very pictu- 
resque, though the river itself is a fine wide 
stream, for an Australian river at all events. 
Its banks are flat and low, and considerable 
portions of them are in a high state of cul- 
tivation, that is high according to colonial 
notions, though probably Scotch farmers 
might hold a different opinion when they 
viewed the large stumps with which the 
fields are besprinkled. - 

Steaming slowly up, on account of the 
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many shoals and sandbanks to be met with 
in*the river, it was some two or three hours 
after leaving Newcastle before we reached 
Morpeth, a dirty-looking little town. There 
was something in the approach to it from 
the river which reminded me of that to 
Liege from the Meuse, though of course in 
regard to its present extent, it bears no com- 
parison with the city of Quentin Durward 
notoriety. It was about nine o’clock in the 
morning:, when we landed, and as the dis- 
embarking our two vehicles and four horses 
was likely to be a work of some little time, 
and the wharf was not a very pleasant place 
to linger on, neither did there seem to be 
any very dPesirable inns mthin sight, I 
walked on a little way with my little girl and 
her nurse, till we came to an open space, and 
then we sat down under the trees, awaiting 
the approach of our caravan. Our patience 
was doomed to be sorely tried, for the horses 
not being accustomed to work in each others’ 
company, and objecting to the heavy load in 
the dray, refused to progress. One of them, 
on being much urged to do so, actually 
lying down and declining to move, the only 
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thing to be done was, to, take the leader out 
of our dog-cart, and make it lend its aid to 
its unwilling brethren. This was rather a 
bad beginning to our travels, as much of 
the comfort of a bush journey depends on 
having good horses; however, trusting to get 
more efficient ones at Maitland, we made 
the best of our way on to, that town, which 
is only some five or six miles from Morpeth, 
• beyond which the Hunter is navigable only 
for boats, and for them only in rainy sea- 
sons. The road between Morpeth and Mait- 
land is not very interesting, the only object 
of any note that you pass, being the Bishop 
of Newcastle’s palace, by which dignified 
name his tolerably comfortable looking 
country residence is known. Maitland is a 
.to#n of some considerable size, and from 
the 8tra|^lin^ itregular ma/nner in which it 
is built, may strike a stranger as being larger 
than it is in reality. It derives its impor- 
tance from being the dep6t, so to speak, 
for the northern districts, and contains many 
large stores — I was going to say “ notion 
shops” — from which the settler in the far 
interior gets his supplies of flour, tea, sugar, 
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wearing apparel, 6tid other necessaries of 
bush-life. As we were likely to be detained 
some two or three days fe. Maitland, we 
engaged some rooms for ourselves at an inn, 
which was strongly recommended to us, and 
our caravan encamped in a small paddock, 
the use of which was lent us by our agents, 
this being rather,' too public a place for us 
to take up our sojourn under a tent. We 
soon, however, got excessively tired of our 
stay at the Mivart’s of Maitland, as it hap- 
pened unfortunately for us that the house 
was undergoing the process of white-wash- 
ing and painting, and the only accommoda- 
tion we could get was truly wretched, while 
the prices charged for everything were ex- 
orbitant in the extreme. So, after sleeping 
there two days, and finding we should be 
obliged to remain some time longer in the 
neighbourffbod of Maitland, we determined 
to adopt at once the free and independent 
mode of living, aind to pitch our tent in an 
accommodation paddock, some two or three 
miles out of the town. We proceeded ac- 
cordingly to carry this plan into execution, 
and arrived at our camping ground on a 
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beautiful evening, shortly ^er sun-set, pitch- 
ing our tent for the first time by the light 
of a beautiful moon. The sketch in the 
vignette, which was taken at one of our sub- 
sequent encampments, may serve to give a 
better idea of them than any bng descrip- 
tion would do. We took up our head- 
quarters in the tent, and really managed to 
make it very tolerably comfortable; our two 
little iron stretchers which served its beds at 
night, and as sofas in the day-time,, looked 
Avell enough with their bright scarlet blan- 
kets, and with the help of our cabin carpet, 
a small table, and a couple of camp stools, 
our small apartment, parlour and bedroom 
in one, was quite sufficiently furnished. 
The dog-cart, as I have before said, formed 
a comfortable dormitory for our servant 
girl, indeed it was dryer than the tent, so 
that when there had been rain during the 
day, and the ground was at all damp, I 
generally made my little girl sleep with her; 
our other servants; the man and his wife, 
used to spread their mattresses in the dray; 
while the lad who accompanied us, laid his 
on some oilcloth on the ground under shelter 
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of the cart; so that we all contrived to get 
some sort of roof for our heads, and with 
one, or sometimes two roaring fires, as close 
to us as safety would permit, we never, 
during the whole of our journey, suffered 
from cold in any shape, unless I except a 
severe attack of face-ache with which my 
husband was for feme time tormented, and 
of which he was a little ashamed, as he 
thought it almost disgraceful that he, the 
old bushman of the party, should be the 
only one to suffer from the exposure. 

We were late in arriving at our camping 
ground on this the first evening of our 
l&ivouack, and were very glad, as soon as we 
had got things a little in order, to test our 
powers of sleeping on cork mattresses under 
a canvas roof. I may here remark, in passing, 
that I very much objected . to the cork mat- 
tresses, after a fatiguing day’s journey they 
afforded but little repose and refreshrnent; 
so in future I substituted in their stead a 
couple of hear ■ ones we had fortunately 
brought with us, which formed much more 
comfortable couches, and gave .-us more 
chance of a good night’s rest. 
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Our sleep never lasted very long, for very 
early in the morning, when the first streak 
of day became visible in the horizon, we 
were awoke by the chattering and chirping 
of the birds — -such a very pleasant sound. 

I consider it is a great libel on the Aus- 
tralian birds to call them a voiceless, tune- 
less race. It is true they^fiave not the song 
of the nightingale, or lark of England, or of 
the “mavis and merle” of Scotland; but 
many of them have very pretty melodious 
notes, like bars of music. There was one 
little songster 1 used to fancy whistled this 
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do not know the names, nor did I ever 
catch sight of these little choristers, but 
often in the early*^ dawn they have awoke 
me with their matin song. Then there 
is the Curlew, a night-bird, whose sweet 
thrilling call has a depth of pathos in it 
impossible to describe. Many a night I 
have lain awake listening to its low musical 
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plaint, till I have almost fancied it the 
v^e of some spirit doomed to wander in 
mid-air, and bewailing its destiny in these 
sweet melancholy strains. 

Another sweet songster is the Bell-bird, 
whose clear ringing note is generally heard 
shortly before sunset;' and gladly is it wel- 
comed by the we#ry traveller, from the fact 
of its always betokening the vicinity of 
water, and the probable existence of some 
little oasis in the desert of the bush, where 
he may find rest and refreshment for himself, 
and grass and water for his exhausted horses. 
Again, another bird with a vei^ decided and 
peculiar note of its own, is the “ Laughing 
jackass,” as it is called, a species of king- 
fisher, Avhich makes the woods ring with its 
hoarse loud chuckle, much resembling a rude 
sort of laughter. This clown of the bush 
cannot boast of a very prepossessing ex- 
terior, its feathers are brown and mottled, 
something like those of the thrush, but it 
has the large ungainly head of all the king- 
fisher tribe, and is an awkward-looking 
creature, in size resembling the crq%perhaps 
a little larger. Notwithstanding its un- 
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attractive appearance, however, the “ laugh- 
ing jackass ” is a great favourite among the 
settlers, who' extend to it the kind of pro- 
tection awarded to robins in this country. 
The reason of the favour it enjoys, is that it 
is supposed to be the deadly enemy of the 
serpent tribe, and frequently even to come 
off victorious in its contests with these dan- 
gerous reptiles. I have heard one of these 
conflicts described, though I cannot say I 
have myself ever witnessed one. The 
winged combatant poises himself in the air 
fluttering over the head of his destined vie-* 
tim, and while taking care to avoid the 
deadly fangs of his foe, he contrives with 
his powerful beak to inflict mortal wounds 
on its head and neck. I suppose as these 
battles are generally believed in, they are not 
wholly mythical; at all events, the credence 
given to 'them is a very fortunate event for 
the bird in question, as it serves to protect 
it from the gun of the sportsman, who would 
fear drawing down on himself some terrible 
misfortune, by injuring this little friend of 
the hufrtan race. 

Besides all these birds I have men- 
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tioned, whose decided notes go far to re- 
dteih the feathered tribes of Australia 
from the charge of being a voiceless, tune- 
less race, there are numberless others whose 
pleasant chirping and chattering, without 
being decidedly musical, have a harmony of 
their own, which is very pleasing. If the 
birds here do not siilg, they are at all events 
a very sociable set, having plenty to say to 
each other; and as in the human race it 
will often happen that the voices of those 
who do not sing are the pleasantest in con- 
versation, so it seems to be with them, and 
I was never tired of hearing the sweet low 
chirping sound they made. But I was the 
only one of our party who had leisure to 
indulge myself in listening to them, as all 
the rest had to be up with the first peep of 
morning, and busy at their different avoca- 
tions. It is true we were stationary for the 
first two or three days, and there was not 
the same occasion for despatch; still, as the 
formation of good habits was ' very desira- 
ble, my husband used to rout up all the 
party between four and five, and^set them 
about their diflerent employments. After 
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our, early breakfast he generally went into 
Maitland on business, and had I not be^ 
well provided with books and drawing ma- 
terials, I should have found the days a little 
wearisome. However, as it was, I got on 
pretty well, and the evenings I thought very 
delightful, and much enjoyed the moonlight 
rambles through the bugh. Altogether, it 
was a great improvement on being shut up 
in the small dirty rooms of a Maitland 
inn; though still we were anxious to get on, 
and were not at all sorry when, business 
matters being concluded, we could make a 
fair start for the interior. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Off at last^Roads of the iaterior— A thunderstorm— Making the 
best of things — Division of labour — Our order of march— 
Harper's Hill— Native indigo — Australian daisy — Refractory 
horses— Leaiming to be a whip— Tov/u of^Siogleton— A cata- 
comb of trees— Glenny's Creek — Bush fai'C— Edible birds and 
beasts — Bushrangers — Bush manners and travellers' tales— 
Truth stranger than fiction. 

“ We forded the river, and clomb the high hill, 

Never our steeds for a day stood still. 

We had health, and we had hope, 

Toil and trouble, but no sorrow." 

Byron. 

It was the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
15th of October, that we struck our tents, 
packed up our belongings, and fairly set out 
on our bush journey. Our start was some- 
what late, owing to our horses having strayed 
away that morning and not choosing to re- 
appear until the middle of the diiy. How- 
ever, as we were all prepared for a move, we 
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thought it better to be contented with 
accomplishing even a very short distance, 
than ignominiously to re-pitch our tents on 
the same spot, so we set out, resolving to 
make Lochinvar (a small village some six 
or seven miles from Maitland) our halting 
place for the night. In estimating the length 
of bush journeys, one »raust cast away all 
recollections of the rate of travelling in 
Europe, even by the slowest of mail coaches 
or diligences. In the first place, it must be 
remembered that the roads of Australia are 
very different affairs from those of the old 
country. Even the principal thoroughfares 
of the interior are really nothing more than 
tracks from one part of the country to 
another, and are more or less defined, accord- 
ing to the number of vehicles which pass 
over them. 

So long as the land on both sides of them 
remains the property of the Government, 
when any portion of the traditional track 
becomes impassable, either from increase of 
traffic, from trees ffilling across it, or from 
any oth^, cause, the traveller strikes out a 
fresh track for himself, to the right or to the 
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left at his pleasure, and returns or not to the 
original track, as seems best in his own 
eyes. 

Hence it is often found in colonial travel- 
ling, that the distance between two given 
points on the same road varies according to 
circumstances. 

But when the land on both sides of a line 
of road has been granted or sold to private 
individuals (whose ownership is exercised 
chiefly in the erection of strong fences), 
then only a limited breadth is reserved for 
the use of the public, and this over-worked 
strip naturally becomes a bog in wet weather, 
and a prolonged dust-heap in dry. When 
the increased traffic, caused by the gold fields 
on the main thoroughfares leading- to them, 
is taken into consideration, their general 
condition can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not seen them, and can with diffi- 
culty be described by those who have. It 
is true that during late years some money 
and labour have been expended on portions 
of roads near the larger towns, and turnpike 
gates have followed as a matter of course; 
but the present condition of most of these 
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thoroughfares is by no means calculated to 
wake those feelings of gratitude for their 
engineers, which were expressed by the 
Highland poet in the well-known lines — 

“ If you had seen these roads before they were made, 
You’d lift up your hands, and bless General Wade/' 

To return from this long digression to our 
start for the interior. I may say that we 
never contemplated being able to travel more 
than fifteen or, at the optside, twenty milQS 
a day with our heavily-laden baggage dray, 
but, alasj we had often to be contented with 
half the least of these distances, so that an 
advance of five or six miles was not to be 
despised. Before we arrived at our encamp- 
ment on the afternoon in question we were 
destined to have some slight idea of the first 
of the two conditions, which after-experience 
induced me to look on as the normal ones of 
the roads of the interior. 

A violent thunderstorm overtook us, and 
in the course of half an hour made a regular 
marsh or bog of the whole country; I own 
to having felt somewhat daunted by the 
sight of our camping ground when we drove 

I 
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into the Lochinvar* paddocks. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that the whole place 
was a bog, however there was nothing for it 
but to make the best of things ; the tilt of 
our dog-cart was fortunately waterproof, and 
inside it we were comfortable enough, so we 
wrapped our little girl in plaids and laid her 
on the soft rug at the bottom, where she 
slept quite soundly, while we set about pre- 
paring for our bivouack. 

^The first thing to be done was to light 
enormous fires all round, which to a certain 
extent dried the ground and the surrounding 
atmosphere; then we pitched our tent on the 
most elevated spot we could find, made 
plenty of hot tea, and quickly got to bed, 
awaking the next morning, none.the worse 
for all we had gone through; though the 
ground about, it must be owned, still looked 
better adapted to be. the abiding place of 
frogs than of human beings. However, the 
sun was shining brightly, and there appeared 
no immediate prospect of more bad weatlier, 
so that our spirits, which had been somewhat 
damped by this unpropitious ctanmencement 
of our travels, rose again, and we set cheer- 
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folly about our various avocations. My task 
consisted in dressing my little girl, and 
spreading the table for breakfast, which one 
of our servant-women prepared, while the 
other rolled up the beds, packed up the 
carpet-bags, &c. ; my husband and the man- 
servant in the meantime going in search of 
the horses, which would often wander half a 
mile from the encampment, even when 
hobbled — a precaution always necessary to 
adopt Avhen fairly in the bush. For the 
benefit of the uninitiated, I may mention 
that the process of hobbling a horse consists 
in partially fastening his fore-legs together, 
by means of two leathern straps and buckles 
united by a short chain, which, without de- 
priving him of the power of locomotion, 
renders rapid progress a matter of some 
difficulty to any excdpt old stagers of con- 
firmed rambling habits, whom nothing but 
a tether rope Avill secure at night in the open 
bush. However, all of our horses were 
tolerably well-behaved in the matter of not 
straying a very unreasonable distance from 
the encan|8nent, which may, in. some degree, 
be accounted for by the fact that we carried 

I 2 
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with US a supply of com for them — a prac- 
tice formerly rarely adopted, but which in- 
creased traffic, and consequent diminution of 
natural pasture along the main lines of road, 
has now rendered necessary. 

The horses found and fed, and our own 
breakfast despatched, the operation of strik- 
ing our tent and packing thecart commenced, 
each of us setting about our allotted task ; 
mine consisting in the somewhat easy one of 
washing the breakfast things, and putting 
them back into the canteen; this done I 
used to sit with my little girl under the trees 
reading or looking on, while she amused 
herself with gathering flowers, until at length 
the last horse was harnessed, and our caval- 
cade was ready to proceed on its journey. 
Our dog-cart, as I have before said, was very 
roomy, and my husband had contrived to 
make my seat very comfortable by means of 
a softly-stuffed back and footstool, so that 
notwithstanding the many hours we were 
often on the road, I never suffered much 
from fatigue. Neither was the heat very 
oppressive, even at midday, so Idilg as we 
were moving, however slowly, as the tilt 
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protected us from the direct rays oi the sun, 
and when opened before and behind, the 
current of air which passed through it was 
deliciously refreshing. 

Our second day’s journey lay across a high 
hill known as Harper’s Hill, on various parts 
of which I believe many curious fossils and 
petrifactions have been discovered, but it is 
difficult to obtain any specimens of these 
natural curiosities, as it is only the more prac- 
tical branch of geology — metallurgy, to wit 
— which finds many votaries in the colony. 

Growing here by the side of the road I 
saw, for the first time, the “ native Indigo,” 
as it is called ; a plant of, or allied to, the 
tare species, with a flower of a lilac hue, 
much resembling the blossom of the vetch, 
though somewhat larger. In the neighbour- 
ing colony of Victoria, this plant, or one of 
its near relations, attains nearly the size of a 
shrub; but in New South Wales it seldom 
grows more than one or, at the most, two 
feet from the ground. Its common colour 
as I have said is lilac, but I have seen a red 
and white variety — this change of colour 
arising, I fancy, from some peculiarity of the 
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soil. I^lso saw here, for the first time, a 
species of colonial daisy, not exactly the 

“ Wee modest crimson-tipped flower ” 

of our own country however; this Australian 
variety growing somewhat higher, and its 
blossoms bein^ less round and full, without 
the crimson tint that distinguishes its sister 
flower. The dijTerence in appearance between 
these sister daisies reminds one somewhat of 
that which exists between those fair blossoms 
of the “rosebud garden of girls,” the delicate- 
looking natives of Australia, and the rosier 
maidens of England. 

The distance we succeeded in accomplish- 
ing to-day, was not such as to hold forth 
much hope of our bringing our journey to a 
speedy conclusion, but I own that so far as 
I was concerned I cared very little about 
this, for I enjoyed this open-air -life exceed- 
ingly. People talk much of the delightful 
feeling of freedom and independence that the 
solitude of the bush gives rise to — ^with me 
it had more of a soothing influence: the 
vastness and stillness of these primeval 
forests formed such a pleasant cemtrast to 
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the bustle and petty 'worries of a town life. 
Yet there was nothing oppressive in the 
quietness and silence by which we were 
surrounded ; the faint chirping of the birds 
told of life stirring among the dark branches 
of the trees, and the golden sunbeams played 
among the leaves, and glanced on the shining 
white bark, making it glisten like silver. I 
should have liked nothing better than to 
recline among the cushions, and contemplate 
tlie scenes through which we were passing, 
but, alas, the dolce far nimte is rarely the 
lot of mortal in the bush, and I was not 
destined to a long ’enjoyment of it. The 
horses in our dray soon began to give us 
trouble; my husband had procured a new 
one in Maitland, a fine strong-looking 
animal, from whom he anticipated great 
things; but it turned out, that torment of 
the colonial traveller, a confirmed jib ; so 
that though- we had given up one of the 
horses destined for our dog-cart, still the 
dray made very little progress, and at the 
smallest difficulty in the shape of a heavy 
bit of ground, or the slightest rise, my hus- 
band had to go to the assistance of our ser- 
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vant, and by the help of a good stick and a 
great deal of shouting, to endeavour to 
induce our refractory steeds to continue their 
journey. Then of course I was obliged to 
undertake the charioteership of our vehicle; 
a task I particularly disliked, as I can never 
at any time boast of much courage, and my 
confidence in my driving powers was very 
limited. However’ there was no help for it, 
if I did not wish to be left behind, and I was 
obliged to assume the reins. In time I 
managed to get over my nervousness, and 
really became a tolerably good whip, which 
was a fortunate circJumstance, as it was 
always at the most dangerous parts of the 
road that my powers were called into requi- 
sition. 

It was not till the third day after leaving 
Maitland that we passed through Singleton, 
or “Patrick’s Plains,” the first township 
of any note that lay on our route. It is one 
of the largest, but I may also say one of 
the ugliest, of the small towns of the in- 
terior with which I became acquainted; the 
country, on the side from which we ap- 
proached it, is a dead flat. Formerly it was 
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well wooded, but from the grass becoming 
valuable for pasture, all the trees have been 
ringed, that is a ring of bark a foot or so 
in depth has been cut out all round the 
trunks, and the trees have in consequence 
perished. But as the labour of cutting 
them down and removing the timber would 
have been too great, the tall white stems still 
remain. We passed through from a mile to 
a mile and half, of what may fairly be 
termed a catacomb of trees, and as I have a 
sort of half-belief in trees and flowers being 
endowed with a higher kind of life than is 
generally imagined, it made me quite me- 
lancholy to contemplate these ghastly-looking 
skeletons. We crossed the Hunter for the 


first time at Singleton; there is no bridge 
over it, but it is easily forded, except during 
heavy floods, when the only communication 
between the opposite banks is. by means of 
a whale-boat, which is kept to ferry over 
passengers, and even heavy carts and drays 
may be got across by the same means. 
There was not, however, more than some 
twelve or fifteen inches of water at this 


time in the river, and though its banks are 
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somewhat steep, I managed to drive across 
it very easily. We got on the same after- 
noon as far as a small stream called Glenny’s 
Creek, on the banks of which we formed 
our encampment, and very pleasant after 
the fatigue of the day’s journey was the 
rest under the trees on the soft fresh 
grass. Our evening meals were very en- 
joyable; there was not much variety in the 
way of provisions ; a large dish of beefsteaks, 
or mutton-chops being always the piece dc 
resistance but my Scotch servant dis- 
played great skill in concocting cakes and 
scones of different kinds, and we generally 
contrived to purchase a supply of fresh but- 
ter, eggs, and milk, from any small farm we 
passed on our day’s journey ; so that of plain 
fare we had abundance, and we always 
managed to do justice to it, as the bush air 
sharpened our appetites not a Mttle. In 
giving our bush bill of fare I must on no 
account omit making honourable mention of 
the “ damper,” the great stand-by of all true 
bushmen. It is a large flat cake of un- 
leavened bread, made of flour and water, 
without any yeast, kneaded together with 
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much* trouble and labour, and baked in the 
ashes of a -wood fire. I often had to par- 
take of it as our only substitute for bread, 
but I never liked it much, and should con- 
sider that from its heaviness it must be very 
unwholesome to persons possessing only 
ordinary powers of digestion. 

The traveller in the bush generally con- 
trives to vary his fare with some of the 
birds, which in certain parts of the country 
and at particular seasons, are to be met with 
in tolerable abundance. There are parrots 
and pigeons of various descriptions, both of 
which, but especially the latter, form a very 
delicate dish, and are easily procured. The 
Squatter pigeon in particular is so little 
frightened at the approach of man, that it 
seems almost cruel to betray its confidence. 
Birds of this description will often fly up 
actually from under your horse’s feet, and I 
remember on one occasion my husband point- 
ing out one to me, that had been killed by 
the wheel of a dray passing over it. Par- 
rots, though not held in such high favour 
as these pigeons, are by no means to be de- 
spised by way of a variety, and some of 
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them, especially the Lories and R(5sellas, 
make capital pies. Cockatoos are not much 
esteemed, excepting when made into soup. 
I have never partaken of them even in this 
form, but my husband assures me that they 
make a very respectable potage^ which 
bears a strong resemblance to hare-soup. 

Any hopes of procuring kangaroos or 
wallabies, the best known among the native 
quadrupeds, would however prove fallacious, 
for they keep at a long distance from the 
beaten road track, being all very secluded 
in their habits; Opossums might be obtained 
were parties to employ a Black or two to 
procure them, but these little creatures are 
rarely eaten by the settler, though for what 
reason they are despised I really do not 
know, for I think them quite equal to a 
rabbit in flavour. However, we were un- 
able at this time to procure any of these 
sylvan delicacies, for we were entirely un- 
provided during the greater part of the 
journey with powder and shot, having left 
them to come on by the heavy drays; a fact, 
the mention of which will prove how en- 
tirely unapprehensive of danger from thieves, 
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bushrangers or aborigines,* the Australian 
traveller is now-a-days in all well-known 
districts. A fear of being robbed never 
once crossed our minds. Most of the bad 
characters I fancy are to be found in the 
immediate vicinity of the large towns, and 
the gold-diggings ; but still, I have heard 
on good authority, that the diggers as a class 
are a much maligned race, by no means so 
black as they are occasionally painted. 

It would be going too far to say that no 
greater number of crimes are committed in 
Australia, than among an equal number 
of persons at home, as the colonial papers 
prove the reverse ; but I do not really think 
that people feel less secure in the interior of 
Australia than in this country. 

From the few people we met on our jour- 
ney, we never experienced anything but 
civility, and a rough independent sort of 
kindness, with every disposition to render 

* This word is almost universally employed in the 
colony when speaking of the “ Blacks, ” the’ term 
native being generally applied to persons of European 
parentage born in the colony ; although to my English 
cars the former term sounds so pedantic that I have 
rarely used it when speaking of our dark friends. 
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assistance in any little difficulty. Not un^ 
frequently, a travelling shepherd or gold- 
digger would ask permission to boil his 
quart pot at our fire, and in return would 
help us in erecting our tent, fetching water 
from the creek, or in performing some simi- 
lar small service; and after all was done, 
would entertain our servants with wonderful 
stories of life at the gold-diggings, or of ad- 
ventures to be met with in the far interior. 
Frequently many wild tales have been 
repeated to me, by my half-frightened servant 
girl, and improbable and exaggerated as they 
might sound at home, it was not difficult 
to believe them in the silence, solitude and 
darkness of nightfall in those primeval 
forests. Besides, I knew well that no fic- 
tion could exceed in wildness and improba- 
bility, the real histories of some of the 
early settlers of the colony — the “ pioneers of 
civilization,” as they have well been called. 

Some twelve years ago, my husband was 
one of the first explorers of the country due 
west of Moreton Bay. Innumerable were 
the difficulties and dangers he encountered 
in his endeavours to form a station in this 
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remote locality. The journal he kept at 
the time is full of accounts of hairbreadth 
escapes, and most unequal contests with the 
fierce aborigines. Indeed so wild and im- 
probable do many of the adventures he met 
with appear, that a publisher to whom he 
submitted his manuscript, strongly advised 
him to omit some of the most remarkable 
parts of his narrative,' as they would hardly 
find credence in this country, and would 
gain for their narrator the reputation of 
being a second Baron Munchausen. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 


Tire town of Muswellbrook— A hurricane— Aberdeen— Scone and 
itfj neighbourhood — Crossing the Waldron Ranges— Muitu- 
rundi— The backbone of Australia — The squatters’ barrier— A 
canine comparison— Eastern and western waters— Liverpool 
Plains— A dismal anniversary— The mirage— Myal tree— 
Tamworth— The river Namoi— A stock-keeper’s cottage— 
Bush hospitality — The tree lizard — Unpleasant visitors— The 
plague of insects. 


The next small town through which we 
passed was Muswellbrook, a place of which 
I retain very unpleasant recollections, as we 
were detained here several days encamped 
on a dusty barren knoll close to the public 
road, and suffered much all the time from 
the oppressive heat, which we felt much 
more when stationary than when on the 
move. Of course we did all we could to 
make our tent habitable, erecting a second 
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roof of wet blankets over the canvas one, 
still, at times the heat was really most 
oppressive. We suffered, too, from a re- 
gular plague of insects. In the daytime 
our tent was filled with swarms of flies, and 
at night the mosquitoes tonpented us sadly. 
At last, one evening we experienced a sort 
of hurricane, which, terrible as it was at the 
time, did us some service, as it dispersed the 
closeness and oppressiveness of the atmo- 
sphere from which we had been suffering so 
much, and inflicted sudden death on the 
ranks of our small enemies, for they troubled 
us very little for some time after. This 
storm of wind came on very suddenly, 
about midnight — the previous day having 
been calm and sultry in the extreme, and 
lasted for about an hour and a half. I was 
very much alarmed, I own, and fully ex- 
pected our tent to give way ; but even this 
catastrophe, unpleasant as it would have 
been, was not the worst we had to fear ; we 
were in great terror lest some of the tall 
trees by which we were surrounded might 
be blown down and fall on us. Not unfre- 
quently, terrible accidents happen from this 

K 
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cause itt the bush. It is ofle^jimpossible to 
find a clear space whereon to take refuge ; 
and these hurricanes come on so suddenly, 
and are so violent while they last, that they 
often uproot the tallest trees ; and many a 
time has some unfortunate travellei’, unable 
to effect his escape, been maimed or even 
killed by a blow from the falling branches. 
Most providentially, on the night in ques- 
tion we all escaped from accident, but our 
whole party was on foot while the hurricane 
lasted, providing for the safety of our several 
tenements. I hardly thought it possible 
that our tent-pole could stand the gusts of 
wind which swept past it with such fury ; 
but my husband and our man-servant 
ipanaged to keep it up between them, and 
the whole of our little encampment wea- 
thered the gale most manfully. When 
morning came it showed us the ground 
’itorally covered with large branches, and 
even some of smaller trees which had been 
torn up by the roots, and very thankful we felt 
that we had escaped all injury from them. 

We remained several days at Muswell- 
brook, my husband spending his time in 
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various endeavours to meet with a hhrse, to 
replace one of ours that had fallen lame ; 
at last, “an old acquaintance taking pity on 
us, parted with a favourite animal in con- 
sideration of our greater need, and we had 
the pleasure of once more making a start. 
We recrossed the Hunter some eight or ten 
miles from Muswellbrook, at a little town- 
ship called Aberdeen ; and some five or six 
miles farther on, passed through Scone — a 
pretty little village, not unlike its Scotch 
namesake. In the distance are visible the 
Great Liverpool Kange and the Waldron 
Mountains — fair substitutes in height for 
our Scotch Grampians and Ochils, and in 
beauty, I am afraid it must be confessed, 
surpassing them, at least to eyes which, like 
mine, have early learned to love forest 
scenery ; for the hills round Scone, like all 
the mountains of Australia which I have 
seen, are thickly wooded to the very sum- 
mits. Our road lay across the Waldron 
Hills, or mountains — a spur from the main 
or Liferpool range ; and our next halting 
place, after leaving Scone, was at the foot of 
the pass, near a small inn known as the 

E 2 
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“ Highl^d Homg.” Here wig encamped for 
the night, makiili^%n early start the follow- 
ing morning, to enable us to accomplish the 
great undertaking before us. To cross one 
of the passes of the Great Range is quite an. 
episode in a bush journey. In addition to 
the steepness of the ascent, the traveller has 
to contend with the roughness and badness 
of a road, intersected with tremendous ruts 
(which often become watercourses), and 
dotted over with large stones and pieces of 
rock, in avoiding which the most careful 
charioteership is called into requisition ; so 
that I was really' not a little proud of 
managing to drive our dog-cart over this 
mountain of difficulty, and it proved a still 
more troublesome business to get up our 
heavy cart. It is really often a very trou- 
blesome undertaking to induce a team of 
bullocks to perform a similar exploit. These 
animals are much more generally employed, 
than horses in. drawing the heavy drays 
which are sent up into the interior with 
supplies for the different stations, and return 
laden with wool for the Sydney market. 
Though much slower than horses, bullocks 
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are much more easily k^pt, and they are 
able to exist, although th^ can hardly be 
said to thrive, bn the scanty fodder afforded 
by the pasturage of the bush. Generally 
they are very obedient, andi give little 
trouble to the drivers, plodding on slowly 
but steadily, and accomplishing ten or fifteen 
miles in the course of the day ; but when 
any particular demand is made on their 
energies, it is difiScult to induce them all to 
pull together, and these steep ascents are 
altogether too great a task on bovine endu- 
rance. Their drivers declare there is only 
one method of inducing them to attempt a 
sudden rise, and be unanimous in a pull, 
and this consists in adjuring them in very 
forcible language — a habit only too common 
in the bush. I have heard a story told of a 
gentleman of our acquaintance, who had 
very proper conscientious scruples about 
permitting his servants to have recourse to 
such measures ; and on one occasion, when 
travelling with his drays, he strictly forbade 


any departure from a gentle form of remon- 
strance, accompanied with a moderate appli- 


cation of the whip. However, it was all in 
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vain 5 fair raeanstwere of no avail ; master 
and men were aliMfc unsuccessful in inducing 
these obdurate animals to move, till at last 
our acquaintance, making a desperate effort 
to reconcile his conscience to the necessary 
adjurations, stipulated that he should be 
allowed to walk on out of hearing, and 
agreed that then the drivers might use their 
customary form of persuasion. The result 
was that the bullocks were soon brought to 
a sense of their duty, and accomplished the 
ascent without further trouble. 

From the summit of the Waldron llanges, 
I observed in the distance, to our right, a 
cloud of smoke, which excited my wonder 
not a little. I was told it arose from a 
burning mountain, known as Mount Wingen. 
With my usual love of seeing all that was to 
be seen, I was of course very anxious to 
visit it, but my husband dissuaded me from , 
attempting the ascent on this occasion, as it 
lies some four or five miles off the road, and 
there is not even a bridle track leading to it. 
However, on our journey down thp country 
we managed to accomplish the undertaking, 
and found it well worth the fatigue and 
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trouble of the long walk. After crossing 
the Waldron Range we ekme oh the town- 
ship of Murrurundi,- a pretty little place 
situated on the river Page. It is the last 
township in the settled, districts to the 
northward of Maitland, and lies at the foot 
of the Liverpool Mountains — the dividing 
range of New South Wales, the “ backbone 
of the colony,” as they have often been 
termed. ' 

These barriers once passed, the traveller 
finds himself in the Squatting districts, so 
called from the land there being rented in 
large blocks to the squatters, instead of 
being sold in comparatively small portions, 
as is the case in the more settled parts of 
the country I have been describing. Of 
course, it cannot be expected that I should 
be able to discuss the merits of the land 
question— -ft topic on which there is so much 
diversity of opinion in the colony ; and, as 
an ex-squatter’s wife, I may be supposed to 
have • somewhat one-sided views on the 
matter; but perfectly impartial people might, 
perhaps, think it reasonable to inquire of 
those who join Mr. Dickens in caUing the 
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squatters a race of cormorants and land- 
sharks, what thei Mnds on which they are 
said to prey are fitted for? and whether, at 
the present time, or for many years to come, 
they would ^return a larger revenue to the 
Govemmeht if disposed of, or attempted to 
be disposed of, in any other manner? For 
my part, I have always thought that the 
conduct of those who would turn the squatter 
out of, before the agriculturist was ready to 
step into, the country, which, in many — I 
may say, in all — cases, the former has been 
the first to discover, might be compared to 
the behaviour attributed, in nursery fables, 
to a certain dog, held up for youthful 
animadversion on account of his conduct 
to “ Colly, the Cow.” 

But, to return to pur caravan, which*! left 
encamped on the outskirts of Murrurundi. 

We accomplished, though with no little 
difficulty, the ascent of those barriers of 
civilization — according to the maps — the 
Liverpool Mountains. 

This chain of mountains, some ten or 
twelve hundred miles in length, is better 
known, as I think I have previously men- 
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tioned, by |be name of the Dividing Range, 
from .the fact of its dividing the two systems 
of watercourses, which flow through the 
eastern and south-eastern parts of New 
Holland, the tract which is. at present 
divided into the three colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. 

All rivers whose source is on the eastern 
side of this range, flow into the sea on the 
eastern coast, and are known as “ Eastern 
Waters.” The source of all the other rivers 
and streams of the interior is on the western 
side of this range of hills, and they are con- 
sequently known as “Western Waters,” all 
of which eventually empty themselves into 
the Darling, itself a tributary of the Murray, 
which falls into Lake Alexandrina, near 
Adelaide, the capital of South Australia. 

On the western side of the Liverpool 
Range, where we crossed it, lies a large 
tract of level country, known as the “ Liver- 
pool Plains,” over which we made somewhat 
more rapid progress than we had hitherto 
been able to effect, despite the rainy weather, 
which slightly retarded our movements. 
One very wet day I particularly ’remember; 
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it was- the 2&th of OctoW, nay birthday, 
and the reeolkcti^ of former anniversaries 
only tended to make roe more melancholy, 
as I sat shivering on my little iron bedstead, 
the rain felling in torrents on the roof of 
our tentjitodering it a difficult matter to 
keep iff a fire. 

My husband, more unfortunate still, was 

suffering from a very severe attack of tic-dbu- 

loureux; and our little girl, by no means 

satisfied with the fate which confined her to 
« 

bed as the only safe place, bewailed her lot 
most piteously. Nor would it have consoled 
me very much could I have seen in a magic 
glass where I should pass the next anniver- 
sary of the day — a vision of a burning sky, 
a desert shore, a , coral reef, and a stranded 
ship ; but sach knowledge is wisely withheld 
from ns; and I was able to solace myself by 
somewhat more pleasurable antkipations of 
what i*year might bring forth. 

The very heavy rain fortunately only 
lasted one day, and on the follommg day we 
were able to resume our journey, though 
the quantiAy of rain that had fallen made 
the ground very heavy, and we made but 
slow progress. 
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One of the ^tinguishing features of these 
plains is the coinpatative absence of wood. 
This, which is considered their principal 
recommendatioftr as pasture ' land, renders 
them rather disagreeable to the traveller. 
In some places they are comparatively quite 
clear, and in warm weather the heat in 
crossing them is very greaf. 

I have been told that the mirage is occa- 
sionally seen here to great advmitage, but 
we were not fortunate enough to witness 
this phenomenon. 

On the more wooded parts of these plains 
I noticed for the first time a beautiful tree 
known as the Myall.* The colour of the 
foliage is a pale, silvery green, and it grows 
most gracefully, the branches often drooping 
down quite to the ground. The wood is 
highly scented, being almost as aromatic as 
sandal wood, when freshly cat, but losing 
its perfume after a time*. It is remarkably 
closely grained, and of a very hard texture, 
almost resembling ebony. 

Tamworth ds the principal township of 
the Liverpool Plains district. <y 


* The Acacia pendula. 
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It is a prettily situated little place on the 
Peel River, a very small streapi, though one 
of the principal rivers of the district. 

One cannot but be stfuck by the great 
scarcity of water in Australia; the navi- 
gable rivers are very few, .and the largest 
streams I saw in the interior struck me as 
containing little* more running water than 
most of our small Highland streams. 

This was my impression on first seeing 
them; on our way down the country they 
presented, I must admit, a very different 
appearance. It was in the time of very 
heavy floods, and we had, on more than one 
occasion, to wait days before we could 
attempt to cross the swollen streams. 

The greater number of the colonial rivers 
being rapid mountain currents, a few days’ 
rain in the hills converts them for a short 
time almost into little seas. 

Fortunately, the banks of the rivers I 
have mentioned, with the exception of those 
of the Hunter at Maitland, are generally 
tolerably high, so that the damage they do 
the coui^ry is not considerable ; but, as I 
have before mentioned, a flood in one of the 
.^arge rivers in the low lands near the coast. 
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or in those of the interior, is often terribly 
destructive. ' 

On leaving Tamworth, there were two 
roads for us to chbbse between, which both 
led to; our station ; one leading across the 
edge of the table-land of New England; 
the other, the Lower Road, as it was called, 
going by way of Barabba, and through the 
Bingera Diggings, in the jGwydir district; 
and on this occasion we preferred taking the 
latter track, leaving the other for our return. 

Some miles from Tamworth we crossed a 
pretty river, called the Namoi, the banks of 
which are completely fringed with a graceful 
looking tree known as the Swamp Oak^ so 
called from the resemblance its wood, when 
manufactured, bears to that of the English 
tree of that name. But in foliage and 
growth the Australian oak is very unlike 
our monarch of the forest; it more resem- 
bles a tall, very graceful pine; its dark 
green feathery branches curve down to the 
water’s edge ; for it is never found ex- 
cepting on the banks of rivers and water- 
courses. ‘ r 

There is a somewhat similar free known 
as the Forest oak, but it is much stiffer and 
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straighter in its growth, and' has not all the 
the graceful waviness of its litream-loving 
congener. 

While we were makirii^litir jgaid-day halt 
on the banks ctf this river, one of the stock- 
keepers on the run through which we were 
passing, who had formerly been a servant of 
my husband, came up to us, and was greatly 
pleased at seeing his former master. He 
entreated us to come to his cottage, or hut, 
as all bush dwellings are called, though this 
deserved a better name; it was quite a 
picturesque little place, situated so prettily 
on the banks of the river, and surrounded 
with a neat well-kept garden. His wife had 
a nice little dairy, and there was a good 
supply of poultry pecking about. Alto- 
gether an air of comfort pervaded the little 
place, which bespoke abundance of all the 
necessaries of life, and made - one reflect 
somewhat painfully on the contrast it ofiered 
to the houses of the working classes in the 
old country. And this man’s career had 
been hiarked by no particular success; the 
situation he occupied was such as might be 
obtained by any respectable hard-working 
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man after a year or two’s experience in the 
colony. A wife, too, if an industrious 
person, would find many ways of adding a 
little to the comhioa stock, even if the care 
of a number of children prevented her being 
able to take a regular situation. A woman’s 
services are always in requisition in washing 
and working for the men of an establish- 
ment ; and children at a very early age learn 
to give a little help too; and as in the 
patriarchal days, so now in the bush, it may 
really be said, “Blessed is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them ” — a beatitude in 
the old. country not generally very eagerly 
coveted. 

On taking leave of this worthy couple, 
they pressed on our acceptance some new- 
laid eggs, fresh butter, and other home-made 
delicacies ; and though they were, of course, 
more eager to serve us from having been 
formerly in my husband’s employment, yet 
such ofiers would have been extended even 
to a stranger. 

Nothing can exceed the hospitality the 
bush, extended as it is indiscriminately by 
all classes, to high and low, rich and poor. 
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It arises, no doubt, in ^ome measure, 
from the feeling that no one can tell how 
soon another’s wants may be his oAvn ; and 
thus the full force of the injunction, “Do 
unto others as you would they should do 
unto you,” is felt and acted upon. But 
from whatever motive it may first spring, 
its effect on individual characters, both 
among the upper and lower classes, is un- 
doubtedly good, promoting as it does a 
kindly'- feeling towards one another. 

One of the results of my limited ex- 
perience of bush society, has been to induce 
me to believe that a more kindly feeling 
there pervades the intercourse of all classes 
with each other, than is to be met with in a 
more polished state of society. People in 
the bush are really glad to see one another, 
and seem to have simple genial ways of 
thinking of things in general, and what con- 
cerns their friends in particular. Of course 
this primitive mode of viewing things will 
wear away, as these settlers in far-off regions 
become gradually more and more mixed up 
Avith the poipps and vanities of their own 
little antipodean world; even now what I am 
describing may belong rather to past times, 
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but I saw enough of it to understand my 
husband’s repeated encomiums on the kind- 
ness and hospitality he had experienced in 
former days in these out of the way parts 
of the world. 

The country we travelled over after leav- 
ing the Namoi, between that river and its 
tributary the Manilla, is well wooded, and I 
appreciated even the scant shade afforded by 
the gum-tree after the heat of the open plains. 

Here, basking on the branch of a tall 
tree, I saw for the first time an Iguana or 
tree lizard, a common enough reptile in the 
bush. It is a very ugly-looking creature, in 
shape like an alligator, varying from two 
to four feet in length. Its colour is a pale 
dirty brown; the one I saw I could at first 
hardly distinguish from the bark of the tree 
to which it was clinging. 

Its flesh is . considered rather palatable by 
some people. I have heard it compared to 
that of a chicken and of an eel, and suppose 
it somewhat resembles both. 

Its eggs, too, are sometimes eaten. I re- 
member being much amused by a discussion 
on this subject between a philosophical friend 

L 
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of ours and a Sydney lady. Our friend 
maintained the propriety of bringing up 
young people without any foolish prejudices 
on the subject of food, and in order to re- 
duce his theory to practice, on one occasion 
set before his own children for breakfast a 
dish of the eggs in question. His fashion- 
able acquaintance was exceedingly horrified, 
though in general rather piquing herself 
on her strong-mindedness. I think she ex- 
cused her weakness by arguing that children 
fed on such savage diet would be apt to im- 
bibe savage tastes and propensities. 

At all events she had a natural horror of 
eating anything belonging to such a near 
congener of the snake tribe, a dislike in 
which most people would heartily sympathize. 

The iguana, however, though like all the 
lizard tribe, seeming to bear such a strong 
likeness to the snake, has none of the deadly 
qualities of the latter. When provoked it 
snaps like a dog, but it has no poisonous 
fang, and there is nothing dangerous in its 
bite. Lizards of various kinds are very 
common in Australia, and are all perfectly 
harmless. There is one known as the Jew 
lizard, which name it is said to have ob- 
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tained from its having a long beard, which 
gives it such ia ludicrous appearance. I do 
not know if it is common elsewhere, but I 
do not remember to have seen or heard of it. 

I saw another curious creature on the 
journey which I thought at the time was a 
sfcorpion, hut from the description I gave of 
it I was told I must be mistaken, and that 
it was probably some kind of land crab. Tt 
was about the size of a baby’s hand, and 
had a dark blue shell like a lobster’s, with a 
tail curled over its back. The Australian 
scorpion is very much smaller, and has no 
shell, but a rough dirty-brown skin. 

Certainly, one of the principal disagreeables 
of camping-out in the bush is the dread you 
are always in of the swarms of reptiles and 
insects by which you are surrounded; not 
that you are a great deal better off in the 
log huts, the most usual description of bush 
dwelling, for they come in through the 
chinks of the walls and floors ; and the new 
arrival must be very strong minded indeed 
who does not for some time live ia a per- 
petual dread of them. 

To particularize all the flying, crawling, 
creeping, and hopping nuisances with which 
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the bush is infested, would be indeed a 
troublesome task; their name truly is legion. 
I may, however, mention a few of the more 
conspicuous and generally known of the crea- 
tures whose existence in Australia forms 
one of the features which distinguish it from 
a certain green isle in which St. Patri^ 
is said to have destroyed everything that 
was venomous — unendowed with reason. 

To begin with the most dreaded of all 
the reptile tribe,, the snake, of which there 
are many varieties in Australia. 

The most fatal, perhaps, are the death 
adder, the black snake, and the brown snake ; 
the former is a sluggish reptile, and never 
attacks any one unless it is molested or 
trodden upon ; but neither does it ever at- 
tempt to run away, and when lying on the 
ground it so closely resembles in appearance 
a dead stick that it may easily be mistaken 
for one by the pedestrian. The black and 
brown snakes are much more active, and 
generally glide away when they catch sight 
of a human being; though 1 have heard that 
when pursued they will turn round and 
attack their enemy. 
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The Blacks have a story also of a large 
yellow snake, which lives (they used to tell 
us) in the hills round our station. They held 
this reptile in great horror, and affirmed that 
it always runs after any .one it sees, and is 
able to overtake the swiftest runner on an 
ascent or on level ground ; the only chance 
a human being would have of escape from 
it would be by running down hill. I can- 
not, however, vouch for the truth of this 
account, as I never met with a European 
who had encountered this formidable crea- 
ture. Besides the snakes I have mentioned 
there is a green snake that lives in trees; the 
whip snake, very small and slender, like a 
piece of cord, but none the less deadly; the 
yellow snake, and a host of others, the bite 
of all of which is poisonous and generally 
fatal. Indeed, there are only one or two 
species whose bite is not fatal, especially in 
the spring and early summer, when they first 
make their appearance. 

Less venomous individually, no doubt, are 
the innumerable insects which especially 
delight to crawl and buzz on and around 
the new arrival, but if the aggregate venom 
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of all the tormentors which simultaneously 
threaten the same individual were simulta- 
neously expended, no doubt the result to the 
sufferer would be as fatal as a snake bite. 

Ants of all kinds abound, beginning with 
the universal pest, the sugar ant — so called 
from its known love of sweets, A basin of 
sugar or a jar of preserves left open for a 
few minutes is sure to be invaded by these 
saccharine Vandals, whose touch is pollution, 
imparting a peculiar and most disagreeable 
flavour to everything it falls on — a fact of 
which most incontestable evidence will be 
furnished by the nose and palate of any one 
who attempts to eat or drink out of the 
same cup with them. 

Then there is the large soldier ant, who 
generally sticks pretty close to the outskirts 
of his hill or castle, and if you do not 
trouble him he will not frequently trouble 
you, but when he does, h^ bite is for the 
moment like the application of a red hot 
iron. The pain does not last very long, 
however, in which respect it differs from 
that of the poisonous little green ant, which 
is absolute torture at the time, and its effects 
last often for several days afterwards. 
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There is no lack of spiders either, of all 
sorts and sizes, up to the large tarantula, or 
tri-antelope, as the common people persist in 
calling it. The most deadly variety of this 
species is that known as the hlack spider, 
Avhose bite is said to be as fatal as a 
snake’s. 

There are centipedes, too, of all dimen- 
sions, whose bite is very poisonous, and oc- 
casionally fatal. So numerous are they, 
and so universal is their habitat, that you 
can hardly turn over a log without arousing 
one from its lair. • 

Considering the prodigious number of 
reptiles and venomous insects which infest 
Australia, comparatively very fcAv persousare 
injured by them, but none can escape the 
chronic persecutions of flics and mosquitoes. 
The former rule the day after a fasliion fully 
as despotic as that attributed to their 
Egyptian ancestors, and when they retire to 
rest at sunset, they are relieved by clouds 
of mosquitoes, whose songs of triumph 
during the livelong night are special sounds 
of fear to the new-comer, Avho invariably 
sufters most from their continued at- 
tacks. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Barraba— Going ahead — Bell’s Mountain~The Slaty Gully- 
Getting down a difficulty— The Bingcra Diggings— A panorama 
of hills— Crossing the Banges by night— A midnight bivouac— 
The Bundarra — Keera — An early arrival — A squatter’s cottage 
— Its surroundings — A station and its belongings— The “ shep- 
herd’s friend ’’—Cultivation of grain— Carriers at a premium. 

Baeraba, on th« banks of the Manilla, was 
the scene of our last encampment. As it is 
only about forty-five miles from our station, 
we hoped when leaving it on the morning 
of the 7th of November to be able to reach 
Keera that same evening. However, as it 
was the last seat of quasi-civilization wc 
expected to pass ; the last spot where we 
should meet with that fashionable lounge of 
bushmen — a store; we had some shopping 
to get through, and were somewhat late in 
starting, 

The road before us was very mountainous 
and rugged, and our horses were pretty 
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nearly done up with the hard work of the 
past month; so we determined on leaving 
our dray behind in charge of the man-ser- 
vant and his wife, and endeavouring to push 
on ourselves with two horses in our dog- 
cart, in order to send back a fresh team, to 
relieve our poor tired steeds. Therefore, 
taking off the tilt and leaving behind all 
unnecessary encumbrances, in order to make 
our conveyance as light as possible, we parted 
company with the rest of our caravan, and 
set out, hoping to arrive at our station by 
nightfall. So terrible was the road or track 
over which we had to pass, that had I known 
the nature of the country, I should not have 
indulged in such a hope. My husband, 
however, only reflecting on his exploits in 
his bachelor days, was very confident ; for- 
getting with how many more encumbrances 
he was at present travelling. The first 
obstacle that presented itself was a high 
mountain, known as Bell’s Mountain. The 
road over it, if not so steep as those across 
the main ranges, is certainly much rougher, 
and the ascent on the whole nearly as for- 
midable. 
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This difficulty surmounted, we came down 
into some comparative level country, where 
we rested the horses and partook of a hasty 
lunch. We then went on again till we 
came to the banks of a creek, where a set- 
tler had formed his homestead. 

The crossing place of this little stream 
was close to the cottage, and its owner came 
out, in the kindly manner of the bush, to 
give us some directions touching the proper 
place to ford it. 

On recognising my husband, and knoAving 
our destination, he strongly urged our re- 
maining the night at his place ; however, 
as we were bent on getting_^ on, we declined 
his invitation, crossed the creek, and pushed 
through a dense thicket of trees. At last 
we were stopped by such a deep ravine ! 
colonici) gully. On looking down, it seemed 
almost perpendicular. The sides were of a 
gray kind of slate, whence its name of the 
Slaty Gully. To get down on foot was a 
difficult matter, and could only be accom- 
plished by making good use of one’s hands 
in clutching at the trees and shrubs, which 
grew in the fissures of the rock. To get a 
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vehicle of any kind across, seemed to me 
little short of an impossibility. My hus- 
band rather regretted the want of a rope, 
by which to lower our dog-eart gradually, 
the usual method of overcoming such diffi- 
culties ; however, as we had none with us, 
we could only do the best that, was possible 
under the circumstances. The leading horse 
was taken off and committed to the chai’ge 
of our servant.girl ; and with the assistance 
of the young lad who was with us in keep- 
ing up the head of the horse in the shaft, 
the vehicle was got down in safety. Then 
while it wa» at the bottom of the gully, the 
leader had to be harnessed on to take the 
chief part in pulling up the load. At last, 
after using most super-equine exertions, 
they contrived to accomplish the ascent — not 
a little to my astonishment, for it was really 
like walking up the side of a house. 

I thought I had become pretty well used 
to these ravines before, but nothing that 1 
had ever seen equalled this one. 

Safely landed on the other side, we con- 
tinued our journey, and at sunset reached 
the Bingera Diggings, some seventeen miles 
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by the dray track from our destination. It 
■would certainly have been wiser to have 
remained the night here, in compliance with 
the suggestions of the innkeeper, but we 
had set our hearts on reaching the goal of 
our travels ; and though around us 

“ The shades of night were falling fast," 

yet, trusting to the light of- a full moon, 
and my husband’s knowledge of the country, 
on we went. Excelsior fashion, higher, ever 
higher, till we reached the summit of a lofty 
hill, one of the rocky and auriferous range 
bounding our sheep run (which an acquaint- 
ance of ours once described as being infi- 
nitely more picturesque than profitable). 
From this eminence a magnificent panorama 
of hills met our view ; very beautiful they 
looked in the soft moonlight, rising peak 
upon peak, stretching far away in the hazy 
distance. I sat down on a rock and gazed 
at them for some time, and felt I could well 
understand the enthusiastic admiration my 
husband had always expressed for his Aus- 
tralian home, even in bonny Scotlaucl. 
However, I had not much time for contem- 
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plation ; it was getting late, and the night 
air was very chilly on that high table land. 
Not that there was much fear of our taking 
cold ; for, almost immediately on leaving 
Bingera, we had had to get down and walk, 
so very dangerous was the rough track we 
were following — now passing over the sloping 
sides of mountains on such an incline that it 
required a man’sweighthanging on the upper 
side of the dog-cart to prevent its turning 
over, and now winding among huge rocks 
and boulders which in the uncertain moon- 
light it was hardly possible always to suc- 
ceed in avoiding; though so tired and wearied 
was I with the distance we had already 
performed, that I think at almost any risk I 
would have remained in the carriage, could 
I have obtained permission to do so. Our 
little girl, too, poor little toddler, had to 
run along by my side, though in some places 
where the road was very rough, she could 
not keep* her footing, and I had to take her 
up in my arms and pick my way as best I 
might ; the rest of our party having enough 
to do in looking after our horses. In this 
fashion on we went for many a weary mile. 
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the distance seeming so very great, farther 
than * it really was — as is always the case 
when one travels in the dark, or even by 
moonlight. At last, after accomplishing a 
terrific descent of a high mountain, known 
even in that hilly region as the “ Big Hill,” 
we found ourselves in a grassy valley, 
through which ran a creek, the banks of 
which were, as usual, fringed with the 
graceful swamp oak. A wild picturesque 
spot it was, hemmed in on aU sides but one 
by high precipitous hills. However, for the 
.present we had done with the mountains, 
and our course now ran through the valley, 
following the course of the creek to within 
a short distance of its junction with the 
river, on the banks of Avhich, some six miles 
farther up, our station was situated. IVc 
trusted still to reach it that night, but un- 
fortunately the night, which had hitherto 
been clear, became cloudy and overcast, till 
it was at last totally impossible Jo distin- 
guish the wheel track. 

^Ye had long since left the regular road, 
and even in daylight it required practised 
eyes to make sure of the track, so faint and 
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indistinct had it become. My husband’s 
knowledge of the country guided us for 
some time, but his recollections were not 
very fresh after a seven years’ absence, so 
that at last we Avere stopped by the creek, 
across which we could find no safe ford. 
It was now getting darker every minute, the 
moon Avas just setting, and it was after mid- 
night, so we thought it better not to attempt 
further progress until daylight, being obliged 
to confess ourselves fairly lost in the bush. 
Indeed we had not much choice in the mat- 
ter of stopping, for our horses- Avere quite 
Avearied out; so we dreiv up at a large log, 
groped about for sticks, and lighted a tre- 
mendous fire. Unfortunately we had no 
covering for the dog-cart, as the tilt had 
been taken olf to lessen its weight, but Ave 
wrapped our little Jessie in a Avarm shawl, 
and laid her under the seat, Avhere she, slept 
as peacefully as she could have done in her 
little cot at home. For ourselves, Ave made 
an equitable division of the gig-cushions and 
wraps, and getting as close as was prudent 
to the fire, Ave prepared for our night’s rest 
as best we might. 
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Fortunately the night was fine, though 
someAvhat chilly, as the nights always are in 
that part of Australia. But besides the 
cold, we had another subject of complaint, 
namely, hunger^ We had eaten nothing 
since one o’clock, when we despatched our 
last slice of meat and bit of damperj and 
had even boiled the last handful of tea we 
had with us, having made over our main 
stock of provisions to the servants we had 
left with the dray. We had fortunately a 
small flask of brandy, and a quart pot, in 
which we heated some water, and with the 
assistance of some brown sugar, we made a 
beverage, which if not very palatable, served 
in some degree to warm us. My servant 
routed out some eggs also, which had been 
given to us a few days before, and which had 
most happily escaped being smashed in the 
jumble over the mountains. These we 
roasted in the ashes, but when cooked, the 
difficulty was how to eat them; we had no 
spoons, consequently there was only one pri- 
mitive method to adopt. * 

After this somewhat peculiar meal we 
composed ourselves to sleep, that is the rest 
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of the party did, but I was too much fatigued 
to close my eyes, so I lay watching the 
strange scene, and wondering- what my 
friends at home would think, if they could 
catch a glimpse of us bivouacked in this 
fashion, with no roof over our heads but the 
dark blue sky, now studded with myriads 
of stars. 

At the first dawn of day I woke the tired 
sleepers ; the horses were soon found and 
harnessed, and before sunrise we were 
again on our journey. I was still at a loss 
to discover any traces of a road, but my 
husband soon found out a pra«ticable cross- 
ing place of the creek, a short distance from 
our camp. Soon after we came in sight of the 
river, a fine broad stream, known as the 
“ Big River,” or “ Bundarra,” the latter more 
musical appellation having been given it by 
one of the earlier squatters, on account of 
its banks being favourite haunts of the 
kangaroo, in the native tongue also called 
bundarra. The native name of the river 
I do not know, for it has never been adopted 
by the settlers, and is%iow quite lost. In 
sight of the river we kept our cottrse for 
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some five or six milea, the horses bounding 
swiftly on over the level green sward, until 
we came to a range of hills immediately at 
the back of our station, happily the last we 
should have to surmount. 

Steep enough they were, and as I toiled up 
them “ wearily, wearily,” I felt truly thankful 
we had not another day of hard travelling 
before us. The summit gained, I saw before 
me in the valley below, through a dense 
thicket of trees, a cluster of white cottages, 
looking so picturesque, so secluded and peace- 
ful, quite realizing one’s ideas of an Arca- 
dian home ; and this was Keera, the goal of our 
long journey, and our destined resting place 
for some months at all events. Tired and ill 
as I was feeling, an exclamation of delight, 
burst from me when first the scene broke on 
my view. A prettier little spot could 
hardly be imagined, embosomed in the midst 
of beautifully wooded' hiUs, a fine river 
winding in the distance, the whole landscape 
looking so|s^t and sunny in the peculiar 
clearness and freshness of, emiy morning; 
the dew still on th* grass, and the birds 
chirping among the trws. 
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On approaching s6mewhat nearer, how^- 
ever, we found that distance had lent some- 
thing of its usual enchantment to the view ; 
a master’s eye had so long been wanting on- 
the spot, that a somewhat ruinous state of 
affairs was discernible: broken down fences, 
out-houses out of repair, and walks grown 
over with grass and weeds. 

It was little more than six o’clock when we 
drew up in the courtyard, somewhat to the 
surprise of our superintendent, who though 
daily expecting our arrival, hardly looked 
for us at such an early hour. Very gladly 
I entered the principal cottage, which was to 
serve as our abode, though it certainly did 
not then promise to prove a very comforta- 
ble one. 

It was a IcJW one-storied building, some 
seventy feet in length by twenty-two in 
breadth; containing four rooms in front; 
the largest, the general sitting-room, mea- 
suring some twenty-four feet by thirteen. 
Kext to it was a tiny little pkee, all doors 
and \rindpwS, which I made my own es- 
pecial sanctum, and beyond this were two 
other rooms, each about eighteen feet by 
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thirteen, which we ttsed respectively as a 
nursery and bedroom. 

Behind, looking into the courtyard, were 
three smaller rooms which also served for 
bedrooms, the kitchen and servant’s apart- 
ments were in a separate hut, another build- 
ing served as a store, and the men’s dwellings 
were still farther otf. 

In front of the cottage was a verandah 
into which all the best rooms opened, and 
beyond that was a pretty flower garden — the 
only thing about the place which had been 
got into any sort of order in anticipation of 
our arrival. It had formerly been a great 
hobby of my husband’s, and the old gardener 
had trimmed it up so that it really looked 
very pretty and horne-like. The turf was 
tolerably green and nicely shaven, and the 
beds of bright coloured verbenas, gera- 
niums, ^nd annuals, and fine bushes of 
roses, , made it seem quite gay. A passion- 
flower, hedge. : planted all round, in full 
bloom, also- greatly excited my admiration, 
which was to a great extent ^ared by our 
little girl, who clapped' her tiny hands with 
delight at all the ’'fS'etty flowers. 
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Inside, however, I jpust confess, the cot- 
tage wore a very fotlom appe^ance. It 
looked more like a large barn than anything 
else. The walls and ceilings of some of 
the rooms were covered with a coarse kind 
of calico, but in others the wooden walls 
and rafters had nothing over them. The 
rooms, with the exception of the sitting room, 
were almost entirely void of furniture. 
However, in one of the bedrooms I happily 
discovered a large iron bedstead, which I 
had put in order, and laid down on it 
thoroughly worn out; nor did I, I am 
ashamed to say, get up again till the evening 
of the following day. 

In the meantime my husband, with the 
help of our servant girl, did what he could 
towards makmg the place a little more 
habitable. 

It was impossible to effect much improve- 
ment, until the arrival of our cart and some 
drays we were expecting should provide us 
with som^, few of the necessaries of life; 
still, what could be done they set about 
doing, 

A pailful of water, some soap, and a 
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scrubbing brush in tour servant’s hands, 
brought about a great improvement in the 
state of the walls and floors, while my hus- 
band routed out an old table with a white 
cloth to cover it, patched up two or three 
chairs, laid some carpet round the bed, and 
with the help of some green boughsin the 
huge fireplace, and a bouquet*of beautiful 
fresh flowers, the room soon lost its desolate 
look. At att events, I was more than satis- 
fied when I saw the result of the proceedings 
I had been lazily watching; indeed, I ques- 
tion if I had ever before been half so well 
pleased with the most comfortable room 1 
ever occupied, as I. was with this most primi- 
tive barn-like apartment. 

Wo had arrived at a very busy time at 
our station ; shearing — the harvest of the 
squatter — had justcomraenced, and every one 
about the place found more than enough to 
do; which Was the reason so little labour had 
been bestOTWA ln making preparations for 
our receptio^'fer the house had.reaHy great 
capabilities fer a busji residence* We soon 
contrived to make it very comfortable, with 
the aid of papw ‘fer ^ walls; matting for 
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the floor, chintz coders for the queer old- 
fashioned furniture, and muslin curtains for 
beds and windows. While lazily taking my 
rest I amused myself by planning these 
various improvements, and congratulated 
myself that we had provided the necessary 
materials for slightly civilizing and polishing 
up the place. 

As soon as I felt at all equal for any 
exertion I was anxious to see a little more 
of our bush home. Accordingly, on the 
evening of the day after our arrival I got up 
and took a short ramble of discovery about 
the cottage and garden, extending my -walk 
to the banks of the rivert On the whole, I 
was much pleased with the result of my 
observations.- 

Our station, as I have before men- 
tioned, was situated in a beautiful valley, 
surrounded by high bills lightly wooded to 
the very summits. 

Besides being in the immediate vicinity 
of the river, . there was a large^ and at the 
time rapid) brook, colonic^ creek, flowing 
by one end of the cottage, the ground 
sloping down frmii;. the bank on which 
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the buildings were er^ted, to the water’s 
edge. On this gentle incline, and on the 
margin of the stream, had been formed the 
orchard and vegetable garden of the esta- 
blishment, containing plenty of peach, 
nectarine, and apricot trees ; melon, cucum- 
ber and pumpkin vines, with tolerably 
thriving crops of peas and beans. In front 
of the cottage was the flower garden, which 
had so excited my admiration ; beyond it, 
and to the right, extended the vineyard, 
comprising some two or three acres. 

The vines were generally trained low, to 
stakes, though in one place they had been 
trellised over, woodwork, and formed a 
pleasant arcade to walk beneath. Beyond 
the vifleyard was the stockyard, used for 
containing the wild cattle and horses, when 
driven in from the different parts of the run, 
for the purpose of being branded, or at a 
general mustering time. This stockyard 
consisted of about an acre of ground, en- 
closed and^ stiibdivided into several smaller 
yards by a high and strong fence, too high 
to be leaped over, and strong enough to 
resist the charge ofany infuriated animal. 
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In another directipn, behind the cottage, 
were the huts of all the men employed about 
the home station ; and on the side farthest 
from the creek was the woolshed, a rough 
wooden building roofed with bark, some 
hundred and twenty or thirtyfeet in length, in 
which were conducted the grand operations 
of the squatter’s year — those of shearing the 
sheep, sorting and rolling up the fleeces, and 
afterwards pressing and packing them into 
bales, prior to being sent on bullock drays 
to Maitland, and thence by water to Sydney. 

I have been told that on many of the 
larger and better conducted sheep establish- 
ments, the woolshed is quite the show place 
of the station, being fitted up at great ex- 
pense with all modern improvements for 
sorting the wool, and pressing and packing 
it in the most expeditious manner ; but, as 1 
have before hinted, everything on our station 
wore the serai-ruinous look, which appears 
to be one of the necessary consequence^ of 
absenteeism in all parts of the world, and 
nowhere'mhre decidedly and rapidly than in 
Australia. 

In no part of a-hlish establishment is the 
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progress of neglect so» rapid and so visible 
as at a head station. I do not remember 
whether I have before mentioned that this 
term of head or home station is applied to 
the residence of the proprietor or manager 
of a grazing establishment. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of these residences it seldom 
happens that any flocks are grazed, except 
perhaps a small one, of animals intended for 
domestic consumption. The great body of 
the sheep are located on different parts of 
the run known as out-stations, with a walk, 
colmkh run (query, are these two terms in- 
dicative of the relative progress of the old 
and new country?), atfached to each, varying 
in extent according to the character of the 
country, and the size of the flocks depastured 
thereon. In tolerably open wooded country, 
the size of the flocks, I believe, ranges from 
twelve hundred to two thousand, but I have 
heard on plains and downs of flocks of four 
or flve thousand smd upwards. 

Two of th^ie flocks are generally located 
at every oulrStalAon, each under - ;the charge 
of a shepherd, who, accompanied by his 
dogs, takes- out his during the day, 
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and brings them home to the sheep yards 
(with which each out-station is provided) at 
night. Were it not for the mtwe dags, this 
latter precaution would be unnecessary. 

This animal has therefore been nick- 
named the “ shepherd’s friend,” as but for 
its dreaded ravages, the shepherd’s fleecy 
charge might be suflPered to range the wilds 
without his constant guardianship ; the ne- 
cessary consequence of which would be that 
a much smaller number of men would 
suffice to take charge of all the sheep in 
the colony; and the shepherds infer from 
this that as their services would not be so 
much in demand, they would not be so 
largely remunerated. 

I do not know whether this is good 
political economy, as it puts one in mind 
of the old complaints of the improvements 
in machinery being adverse to the condition 
of the working classes, of which the very 
reverse has proved, to be* the case ; so, 
whether the Rative dog really is or is not 
the Aus^^mi shepherd’s friend, I do not 
take upon myself to» determine. 

In the neighbouraig eolony of Victoria, 
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the sheepowners in various districts have 
contrived entirely to extirpate the native dog, 
by simultaneously laying baits poisoned 
with strychnine ovjer an extensive tract of 
country ; but I have not heard of any asso- 
dation for this purpose in New South Wales. 

To return from this digression to our 
own station matters: I have only to add 
that all the homestead buildings I have 
described were situated in a large paddock 
containing some four or five hundred acres, 
and extending on both sides of the creek 
down to the banks of the river. 

Here all the horses required for work on 
the station were kept, perhaps some fifteen 
or twenty in number; and it would delight 
the heart of a British farmer to see in 
what good condition colonial horses con- 
trive to keep themselves, merely on the 
natural pasturage, and without the necessity 
of any shelter being prdvided for them. 

It is not usy&l, except on a journey, to 
feed horses with corn in the Bush ; the 
grain used, when such sumptuous diet is 
considered necessary, maize or Indian 
corn — not oats, which do not thrive in this 
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country. They are. grown, but not for the 
sake of the grain, but for that of the straw, 
which is the description of hay most com- 
monly used in the colony. We sowed, or 
to use the colonial expression, planted a 
small quantity of this Indian corn, with the 
intention of using it on our return journey 
to Sydney. 

Besides this large horse paddock, there 
was a space cleared of trees, some tAventy to 
thirty acres in extent, on the banks of the 
creek, known as the “ Cultivation Paddock,” 
where in former days my husband had 
grown a sufficient supply of wheat for home 
consumption ; but two or three unfavourable 
seasons had induced his superintendents to 
fancy that the best mode of securing a 
supply of flour for the establishment, was 
to give up cultivation, and obtain it regularly 
from Maitland. This is the mode now. 
commonly adopted amongst the squat- 
ters; but though a saving of trouble, 
I can hardly fancy i^ an economical pro- 
ceeding. It is true that the value of 
labour in the interiol* is enormous, and there 
is great difficulty in obtaining servants at 
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any rate of wages ; bat t&en the price paid 
for the carriage of goods is also something 
very considerable. At the time we were iu 
the colony it was at the rate of about thirty 
shillings per hundredweight for a distance 
of about three hundred miles ! and even at 
this enormous rate- we had great difficulty 
in procuring carriers, the hilly nature of 
the country round our station having given 
the road to it a very ill reputation. 

I have been betrayed into a somewhat 
lengthy and discursive description of our 
Bush home and its surroundings; but it 
may not, perhaps, be wholly uninteresting 
to the ladies of England, “who sit at home 
at ease,” to know something of the abodes 
of some of their countrywomen, who arc 
roughing it far away in the wilds of Aus- 
tralia; and this sketch of our own station 
may serve as a fair portrait of the general 
run, of such Bush dwelling-places as I have 
seen in New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sheep shearing — The washpool — An ancient custom— Shearers 
and their habits — Sc^dty of servants — Convict days— Chinese 
servants — A liorrid story — Chinese emigi'ation — Bevenons d 
noa moutons — Cattle — An Australian stock-keeper — A hunt 
after a wild mob — Agriculture in the squatting (ii.stricts — The 
vine — Fruit — Primitive wine making — Qualifications for a 
bush hoiAekeeper. 

“ We will rear new homes under trees that glow 
As if gems were the fruitage of cyery bough ; 

On our white walls we will train the vino, 

And sit in its shadow at day^s decline, 

And watch our herds as they range at will 
O’er the boundlcsf plains ever bright and still. 

“ But oh !. the grey church tower, 

And the sound of Sabbath bell. 

And the sheltered garden bower — 

We have bid them all farewell.” 

Hemans. 

We arrived at our station at a very busy 
season of the year, the^ business of shearing 
being just its height, and I was quite glad 
of this opportunity iof seeing something of 
the mode in which this operatidn is per- 
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formed. The flocks are gathered in from 
the different stations, and first undergo the 
preliminary process of washing, a curious 
enough sight to witness. The washpool is 
generally formed in a creek or river, where 
the natural body of water is increased by 
the construction of a rude dam; a pen is 
then made on the banks into which the flock 
is driven, and from whiclj the sheep are 
flung out, one by one, into the pool, by some 
of the sturdiest hands, who are stationed 
there for that purpose. 

Extended in a line across the pool or 
stream up to their waists in water are the 
rest of the.washers, and the poor sheep has 
to run the gauntlet of this formidable array, 
receiving from each indMdual of the com- 
pany a thorough sousing, prior to being 
“ passed on ” to the tender mercies of the 
next operator. 

There is a tradition that it was formerly 
the cus’tom, after a flock had undergone this 
ordeal, to pass its shepherd through it also, 
especially if his personal appearance war- 
ranted the presumption^t such an ablution 
would belteneficial to him. 
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Perhaps one of the reasons why this cus- 
tom is at present more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance is, that the 
practice of supplying the men with large 
quantities of spirits during the process of 
sheep shearing has been very generally dis- 
continued, a large supply of hot tea or coffee 
being substituted in its place — a change of 
system no doubt very beneficial to all parties. 

After a flock has been washed it is sent 
back to the pastures for three or four days 
prior to being shorn, in order that the wool 
may recover its natural softness, of which 
washing deprives it for a time. At the end 
of a few days the sheep are driven into the 
woolshed, where they are quickly despoiled of 
their fleeces by the practised hands of the 
shearers. It is astonishing with what 
rapidity this operation is performed. The 
whole fleece is taken off in one piece, a very 
troublesome feat for a novice, I should fancy, 
but the experienced shearer contrives to 
despatch from eighty to a hundred and 
twenty anlhials in the course of the day. 
As the shearers aye paid so much for every 
score of sheep shorn, there is ev«#y induce- 

N 
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ment for them to get through as much work 
as possible. 

These shearers are not generally a very 
pleasant set of people to have anything to 
do with. Even in their respectable moments 
when hard at work they are very rough and 
rude to their employer, always ready to take 
offence and be off at a moment’s notice, and 
then sure to do all in their power to prevent 
others from offering their services to their 
former employer; so that stern necessity 
compels the settler to put up with much 
that is disagreeable, and that at home he 
would not dream of submitting Jo. But it 
is when the shearer has done his work and 
received his pay that his carnival comes; 
and he keeps it like a sailor returning from 
a cruise. Resorting to the nearest public 
house he spends his earnings in the most 
lavish extravagance, holding a sort of drink- 
ing tournament for the benefit of aH comers, 
calling for champagne by the dozen, drink- 
ing it in tin cups out of washing tubs, and 
committing similar excesses, tmly rivalled 
<ait excelled by.those of a successful gold 
digger. !Hie duration of these orgies depends 
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of course on the itaaount of the performer’s 
funds. I have been told that not unfre- 
quently the earnings of a whole year are got 
rid of by their owner in a week or ten days, 
during which period it may be presumed he 
is never sober. 

When the shearer’s money is all gone, he 
packs up his scanty wardrob* in his opossum 
skin rug, and sets off for the nearest station 
where he learns hi#services are likely to be 
accepted. After the shearing season is over 
he generally resorts to the gold fields, or 
engages as a bullock driver or generally 
useful man, or adopts whatever other calling 
he knows anything of, or which most coin- 
cides with his tastes — always sure of being 
able to get employment at , any station he 
may resort to. . 

Of course, in speaking of the wandering • 
and extravagant habits of shearers, I am 
describing the general characterise of the 
class. No doubt, there are many intelfigent 
and industrious exceptions wha invariably 
meet with their reward, by becoming, in the 
course of a few yti^ owners of property, 
and in their turn employers of labour. 

K 2 
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A terrible drawback to the colony is 
this said scarcity of labour; how much 
domestic discomfort it occasions may readily 
be imagined. I have heard many old colo- 
nists speak in terms very like regret of the 
old convict days when forced labour was 
plentiful, and servants had very strong 
reasons for preserving a respectful demean- 
our towards their masters. Not that I 
believe many, if any, of*the settlers in New 
South Wales would like to see the resump- 
tion of transportation to that colony, still, 
I fancy there are a few of those who, having 
once participated in the benefits of a system 
bearing in some respects a considerable re- 
semblance to the Domestic Institution of 
America, have still a hankering after this 
establishment of the good old times. 

Noiv-a-days, there is no one who has lived a 
short time either in the towns or in the interior 
of Australia but must feel that it is a univer- 
sally acknowledged fact that here “tAe servant 
is greater than his lord,” and that the former 
confers an obligation on the latter by enter- 
ittjg his service. No doiJtbt.in a new country, 
especially one teeming with gold, such a state 
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of things is not only perfectly natural, but 
perhaps, in a commercial point of view, 
even desirable, from the inducements it 
offers to emigration, but still it is none the 
less disagreeable ; and this reversal of what 
people in the old country look on as the 
natural order of things makes it easy to 
understand why few persons in the rank of 
employers care to emigrate to Australia if 
they can possibly 'live at home, and fewer 
still stay there, after they have acquired a 
sufficiency to retire on. Speaking of domestic 
servants, I may mention that of late years 
Chinamen have been employed to some ex- 
tent in the interior in various domestic 
offices, especially as cooks, and very tole- 
rable ones they make, but I own to a great 
dislike of them myself, and never would 
have them about me if I could possibly help 
it. They are generally considered very 
quarrelsome, are easily offended, and so 
terribly revengeful and treacherous. While 
we were residing in the bush a circumstance 
occurred which, no doubt, strengthened my 
belief in this opihiott of their character. 
There had been in my husband’s employ 
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raent a shepherd and his wife of the name 
of Howard, also at the same time a Chinaman 
with some unpronounceable cognomen. 
Once they had all been great friends, and 
there had been some talk of their becoming 
partners in the ownership of a team of 
bullocks, towards the purchase of which the 
Chinaman advanced some small sum; but 
afterwards the friends fell out, and Howard 
made some dilEculty about giving back the 
money. The Chinaman bided his time, and 
sohre months after, when they had both left 
our service, he attacked Howard’s wife, 
murdered her with his knife, at the same 
time mangling her little children most cruelly. 
Cowardice had prevented him from attack- 
ing the party who had really injured him, 
the liusband of the unfortunate woman, but 
he wreaked his vengeance on the innocent 
and helpless. The murderer escaped un- 
punished; it is such a difficult matter to 
identify individuals of this nation ; they bear 
to European eyes so striking a resemblance 
to each other; I never knew one of our 
^feese servants apart. 

• As may be supposed, the Chinese are 
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regarded with very jealous eyes by the 
European working classes, for they naturally 
imagine that the great influx of Chinese 
emigrants is likely to lessen very conside- 
rably the price of labour. 

The legislators of the colonies give an- 
other reason for their dislike to the arrival 
of sueh large numbers of enterprising 
Celestials. They say that they only come 
to our colonies to accumulate money, that 
they never spend any of their earnings in the 
land of their adoption, but save them care- 
fully to take back to their own native land. 

So strong is this feeling (of dislike to the 
Chinese emigrant) in tl^e colony of Victoria, 
that the legislature levies a heavy tax — ten 
pounds a head, I believe — on each Chinaman 
setting his foot in the colony, besides calling 
on him to pay a certain sum monthly as a 
resi dentiary license — somewhat despotic mea- 
sures, one would think, for a colony boasting 
such very free and liberal principles. 

This is rather a wide digression from our 
station matters, so literally revenons h nos 
mouions. One gets somewhat tired of these 
said moutons after a short residence at a bush 
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station. They seem to afford the sole food 
for mind as well as body. All one’s visitors 
(and gentlemen visitors are not such a rare 
phenomenon as might be supposed) seem to 
think of little else, and rarely broach any 
‘subject but those touching on ovine or bo- 
vine concemsj till one wonders how so much 
can be said about such useful But welbknown 
creatures. Of the mysteries of a cattle 
station I know but little, for the few hundred 
head on our station had been suffered to 
rub wild so long that they were hardly con- 
sidered worth the trouble of collecting; but 
from what I have heard I believe a cattle 
station to be a much more easily conducted 
establishment than a sheep station, and one 
capable of being carried on at much less 
expense, returning more certain though per- 
haps more limited , profits. The hosts of 
shepherds and supernumeraries required on 
a sheep station are a constant drain on its 
owner’s resources, and require the most vigi- 
lant superintendence, whereas where cattle 
alone have to be looked after, two or three 
active stockmen are su^cient to take charge 
in favourable situations of several thousand. 
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Where there are several cattle stations in 
the same neighbourhood, the stock-keepers 
assist each other alternately in the grand 
operations of mustering, branding, and col- 
lecting and selecting animals intended to be 
sent to market, either to be killed for the 
sake of the meat, or boiled down for their 
fat only ; though, since the gold discovery, 
this latter practice has, I believe, been given 
up, the meat being now too valuable to be 
thrown away. When one hears of the 
hundreds of thousands of sheep and cattle 
which, only a few years ago, were annually 
boiled down and their flesh absolutely 
wasted, while, at the same time, so many 
poor people in Ireland and in the highlands 
of Scotland were literally dying from star- 
vation, one feels what a pity it was that no 
means were discovered to bring together the 
wasted food and the wanting people. 

This is the sad view of the case-— a semi- 
ludicrous one suggested itself to me, by my 
recollection of the old story of the hens whp 
had a meeting to pass* resolution that they 
would no longer lay eggs at twopence a 
dozen. One wonders •vsdiether the sheep and 
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cattle i^Would not also in time have come to 
a resolution not to get fat foi‘ the purpose of 
becoming eventually soap and caudles, in- 
stead of fulfilling their natural destiny, and 
gracing some hospitable table in the shape 
of sirloins and saddles. 

A strange, rough, half-civilized animal is 
the Australian stock-keeper, with no more re- 
semblance to the quiet British herd-boy, than 
the more than half-wild cattle of Australia 
bear to their British cousins, the gentle and 
docife milch-cows of the old country. 

■ More like a hunter than a herdsman^ the 
Australian stock-keeper tracks his charge 
through the boundless forests, over the 
wide plains apd rugged mountains of the 
Australian interior, and with the spirit of 
an Arab, has a hearty contempt for all 
who are engaged in the less exciting labour 
of agriculture, only exceeded by that which 
he entertains for his more natural brethren, 
whom he is pleased to denominate “crawling 
shepherds.” 

I need hardly say that all stock-keepers 
require to be first-rate riders. I fancy there 
is no rough riding in this country, perhaps 
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in any other, that requires the nerve, courage, 
and good horsemanship, demanded for run- 
ning down cattle in the Australian moun- 
tains. 

Ours was a particularly hilly run, 
indeed many of the descents were so preci- 
pitous, I could only compare them to some 
of the Alpine passes; and to see horses and 
their riders tearing down these precipices 
at a hard gdllop, was really a fearful sight. 
The stockman’s theory is, that wherever 
cattle rush in their fear and fury, a horseman 
may venture * to follow, and it certainly is 
Avonderful how few accidents do occur, in 
this wildest of all wild hunts. 

I was once taking our usual evening ride 
with my husband, when we met the gentle- 
man Avho had purchased our station, with 
one or two of his stockmen, returning from 
an unsuccessful search for a drove of cattle. 
We rode on together for a short distance, 
when suddenly we came on a small number 
colonice “mob,” gently grazing under the 
trees. Directly they heard our horses’ hoofs 
off they tore at full gallop, and after them 
at a tremendous pace went our horses. The 
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creature I Mas riding happened to be an old 
stock-horse, and though generally very quiet 
and easily guided, was possessed with a very 
ardent love of the chase, and was thoroughly 
determined that I should have the honour 
of turning or , heading, as I believe it is 
termed, this wild mob — a feat I was by no 
means ambitious of performing, and it was 
with very great difficulty that I at laitt in- 
duced him to stop and leave the glory of 
such;, an achievement to others. When I 
hfd’tsined in my own horse, and could give 
my attention to my companions, I Avas per- 
fectly .horror-stricken, at the reckless way 
they dashed on over thickly wooded slopes, 
and down precipitous ravines, till in a fcAV 
moments they were lost to sight. However, 
as I have before said, accidents really very 
rarely happen ; both horse and rider are so 
well trained, and so thoroughly accustomed 
to this break-neck sort of work. When a 
wild mob has been driven up to the sta- 
tion all difficulty is by no means over; it 
is no easy matter to get them into the 
stock-yard. The arrival of wild cattle 
usad to me ta be quite an event, and not a 
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very pleasant one. The fii'st sound that 
heralded their approach was the crack of 
the stockwhip, the report of which when 
Avielded by skilfulf hands resembles the dis- 
charge of a gun; then came the tramp of 
hoofs which seemed almost to shake the 
earth, and the loud bellowing of the 
affrighted infuriated animals, with the voices 
of their pursuers distinctly heard in the 
tumult. The feat of driving them into the 
stock-yard accomplisbed, the noise wad%|ill 
far from subsiding, for the poor ahim^s 
bemoan their fall and lament their lodt 
liberty in bellowings loud and deep. At first 
after the arrival of a fresh drove, I used to 
find it impossible to sleep at night, the up- 
roar they made was most distracting, but one 
gets accustomed to all continuous noises, so 
at last I ceased to hear, or at all events to 
notice the disturbance. 

It must not be supposed that the occupa- 
tions and avocations of the squatter are 
wholly confined to the management of his 
stock. 

As I have before said, the greater num- 
ber of those who live in districts where 
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agriculture is possible, put some small por- 
tiou of their land under cultivation to 
supply grain for home consumption, so that 
they are also farmers on a small scale. In 
some places, too, where the soil is favourable 
enough for the growth of the vine, he has 
lately become a vine grower, and very re- 
spectable wines the Australian vintage pro- 
duces, wanting in strength perhaps, but on 
this account all the better suited to the cli- 
mate It is only in some particular districts 
that the vine can be cultivated with success; 
but I have heard it frequently asserted, that 
where it does thrive, it will in time be a 
source of great wealth to the settler, and 
that he may perhaps eventually substitute 
the manufacture of wine for the growing 
of wool and tallow. At present, however, 
the culture of the vine for wine making 
purposes is not generally very well under- 
stood, but it is becoming the custom to 
employ German labourers in the vineyards, 
and I doubt not that in a few years Austra- 
lian wines will be held in great repute. 
They strongly resemble in character the 
lighter Clarets, Burgundies, and some of 
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the Ehenish wines, and when mixed with 
soda water, form a very refreshing beverage 
in a warm climate. During our stfty in the 
interior we contrived to make a few hows.- 

O 

heads of some very light wine, but our vines 
had been terribly neglected, and the supply 
of grapes they yielded was comparatively 
small. Besides, our private consumption pf 
the latter was something very extravagant. 

The greatest possible luxury in a warm 
climate is fruit ; we literally lived on it for 
two or three months. Such peaches, and 
apricots, as grew in our garden ! 

“ I ne’er had seen the like before, and ne’er 
may see again." 

The trees were standards of course, 
and attained a very large size, and the fruit 
that grew on them was most splendid — far 
surpassing, in size and flavour, any I have 
ever seen or tasted at home. 

Some idea may be formed of the luxu- 
riant abundance of the fruit they bore, from 
the following circumstance. Jly hu^and 
had spoken of his intention of sending a cart- 
load for sale to the neighbouring diggings 
at Bingera, and once, when taking my usual 
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evening walk in the garden, I asked him 
wlj^n he meant to despatch the fruit. Great 
was iny astonishment w'hen he told me he 
had already had some two thousand peaches 
and nectarines gathered that morning. 1 
really could hardly believe it; familiar as I 
was with the trees I did not notice any 
diminution in the quantity of fruit* still 
hanging on the branches. Unfortunately, 
however, they had been gathered when some- 
what. too ripe, and the heat of the weather 
united to the jumbling of the cart over the 
terrible •Birigera road, destroyed the greater 
number before they reached their destined 
market. Had they arrived in good preser- 
vation, they would have realized some five 
and twenty or thirty pounds. The greater 
number of grapes we sent met with a 
similar fate, so we gave up this means of 
disposing of them, and converted the re-® 
raainder into wine. Of the regular process 
of wine-making we were very ignorant, and 
had no presses or proper contrivances for 
extracting tjjie juice, so we had recourse to 
a somewhat primitive method for effecting 
this purpose. We first tried squeezing with 
the hand, but this was such a very tedious 
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process, that we were soon tired, and began 
to reason that feet might be applied to this 
purpose with as much propriety and a good 
deal more eflScacy. 

The most poetical member of our party 
(which happened just then to be increased 
in number by the presence of one or two 
acquaintances), quoted in defence of this 
proceeding some lines of Macqplay’s : — 

“ And in tlic vats of Luna, 

Tliis year the must shall foam, 

Hound the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome.” 

while the most practical person present 
retired to pull off his boots and perform all 
necessary ablutions, &c., and clad in very 
light costume, he plunged boldly into the 
tub with a courage and devotion worthy of 
a better cause, commencing his somewhat 
arduous undertaking amid the' laughter, 
instead of the cheers of the spectators. 

Certainly, the work progressed much more 
quickly in this manner, the grapes being 
crushed as fast as they could -be emptied 
into the vat. 

The juice in the meantime was drawn off 

o 
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and poured into other casks, a small quan- 
tity heing allowed to ferment on the skins 
for the purpose of deepening the colour of 
the wine. 

I believe the best wine is never adulte- 
rated with sugar or spirits, it is the pure 
juice of the grape, but we were obliged to 
put sugar to ours ; the season had been very 
unfavourable .for the vine, owing to the 
quantity of rain that had fallen, and the 
juice of the grapes was so thin and watery, 
it would not have kept without some help. 

The must requires to be racked several 
times, that is, poured from cask to cask; any 
sediment that may have collected, of course 
being carefully rejected. 

Some care must be taken while the 
necessary fermentation is going on, to keep 
the casks in a cool well-sheltered place, lest 
the wine should become sour, or what is 
called the vinous fermentation be superseded 
by the acetous, in which case the contents of 
the whole cask are entii’ely spoilt. 

^ As we were obliged to convert our ve- 
randah into a cellar for the time, I was 
very glad when the fermentation was over. 
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for the fumes of the wine were really quite 
oppressive and very disagreeable. . On tbe 
whole, we were tolerably successful in our 
wine making — at least so Ave Avere told by a 
gentleman who had had some experience in 
the art, and who pronounced our Avine the 
best he had tasted of that year’s vintage. 
We began to drink it as soon as the active 
fermentation was ovei*, as, from its slightly 
acidflavour, it formed a very pleasant, though 
perhaps not a very wholesome beverage; 
but to do Avino justice, it ought to be kept 
at least a year, till the season Avhen the sap 
rises again in the vine, at which time a 
second slight fermentation takes place, till 
the subsidence of which, the Avine does not 
attain its proper body or flavour. 

The best grapes for the manufacture of 
Australian wines are the small “ Black 
Cluster,” and the “ Gouet.” 

Fi'om the Muscatel grape, Avhich grows 
very readily in sheltered situations, raisins 
are often prepared. Sevei*al modes are 
adopted for drying them, the simplest being 
to break the stalk of the branch, so as to 
prevent the sap from flowing to the fruit, 
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and to leave the cluster still hanging to the 
vine, till dried by the sun, and very delicious 
raisins may thus be procured. Other fruits 
are also dried and laid by for winter use. 
Peaches and apricots are taken when not 
entirely ripe, cut in two, threaded on a piece 
of string, and hung up in some warm 
sheltered spot, where they keep for a long 
time. Preserves, too, are manufactured to 
a great extent, and very useful they are, in 
enabling the housekeeper to form some 
little variety in the scanty or rather mono- 
tonons fare of the bush. 

So the fruit season is a busy time in a 
bush household, though indeed at no season 
is idleness an admitted guest, and even ladies 
must not expect exemption from the uni- 
versal law of labour. 

The mistress of a bush household ought 
to be in all respects a notable housewife, 
with the knowledge how to perform all 
domestic offices, baking and churning, 
starching and ironing, &c., &c. I really 
mean this — it is not a mere /aeon deparler; 
not that it will be often necessary for a lady 
to do these things herself, but she should 
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be able to direct others, since it will most 
probably happen, that in the course of her 
experience of bush life, she will have at 
some time or other to trust to her own skill 
in such matters, and it is only with very 
great geniuses that the necessary cunning 
and sleight of hand comes by intuition. I 
speak from doleful experience. I used to 
hold the doctrine that nothing could be easier 
than getting a cookery book, and following 
the receipts it contained ; but I found that 
besides having overlooked the little fact, 
that neither Dr. Kitchener nor M. Soyer 
contemplated the . very limited cooking 
apparatus of a bush-kitchen, or the very 
limited resources of a bush-larder, I had 
not attached sufficient importance to the 
truth, that practice alone makes perfect ; 
and alas ! when I tried my hand at making 
a cake, or concocting a stew, I must con- 
fess it required the greatest stretch of 
good nature to pronounce my productions 
eatable. 

Again, if I attempted another branch of 
the domestic arts, and tried to “get up” some 
of my muslin dresses, or my baby’s robes, 
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I fpuniii it the work of many a weary hour 
to make them at all presentable, and there 
are many pleasanter occupations than iron- 
ing with the thermometer at 106°. The two 
women servatits we had in our employment, 
I had hoped would have exempted me from 
the necessity of occupying myself so much 
about household matters; but unfortunately 
one of them had a long and dangerous 
illness soon after our arrival at our station, 
and; in the meantime, to add to my numerous . 
occupations, our little baby was born. 
After his arrival, I had indeed hardly an 
hour’s leisure. Long before I ought to have 
thought of anything but rest, I had to be 
up and doing. The care of my baby by 
night and day devolved on me of course; 
not the mere superintendence which at 
such a time ladies generally find a sufficient 
tax on both mental and bodily powers, but 
such nursing as only falls to the lot of the 
poorest labourer’s wife at home ; few even of 
them are without some kind neighbour to 
help them at such time of need. Besides 
this^ I had my little girl to look after (who 
at two and a half could not be supposed to 
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be very independent), and to superintend 
my servant-girl’s operations in house and 
kitchen. 

Think of this, young ladies for whom the 
romance of the primitive mode of bush-life 
has bright attractions. 

It was eas}'^ enough for me to bear up 
under it all. I knew it was only for a few 
months, and I anticipated the amusement it 
would afford me in after-life, to talk over 
these adventures; but I confess I should 
not have much liked the notion of a perma- 
nent residence in the wilds of Australia. 
Those who like myself have little natural 
aptitude for household matters, must 
be terribly harassed by the continuance 
of these petty worrying cares, while 
those whose forte lies in that line, run no 
little danger of allowing every thought and 
faculty to become absorbed on their good 
housewifery, to the complete exclusion of 
more intellectual pursuits; so that when they 
have children to train up, it is out of their 
power to form their minds properly, or fit 
them for moving in anything like refined 
society. 
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Life in the bush is really a trial for any 
lady, and certainly the wife who fulfils all 
the domestic requirements of her station, 
and still retains her intellectual tastes and re- 
finement, may fairly be termed a crown to 
her husband. 

Not that I mean to assert that existence 
in the bush is wholly void of its pleasures, 
for, independently of the happiness always 
following duties well fulfilled, there is an 
intense appreciation of the hour or two’s 
leisure, which those who have the whole day 
at their command can hardly understand. 

The evening ride over hill and dale, the 
strolls by the banks of the river, the perusal 
of some new book — ^Avhich like angels’ visits, 
come few and far between — are indeed 
sources of very greatcnjoyraent; and though, 
as I have before said, I must plead guilty to 
having had occasional longings for our home 
in fair Perthshire, yet had the first home of 
my married life been our wild bush station, 
I can believe I might have been happy in it, 
and even become in time a notable house- 
wife. So I would not wish by my cautions 
to deter any young lady from undertaking 
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the multifarious 'duties of a settler’s wife, 
but it is better she should not be ignorant 
of them. She ought to bear in mind that 
hers should be in the superlative degrelJ a 
cheerful easy temper, a brave steadfast heart, 
an active willing hand, and a more than 
ordinary degree of affection for the one for 
whom she renounces home and country, and 
all former ties; for frequent must be the 
exile’s yearning for the friends and scenes of 
her childhood, and experience alone can 
teach how bitter a thing it is to be a stranger 
in a strangedand. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Blacks^ camp—Frequent change of quarters— Pflfow spoken 
by thepi — Their aversion to labour — Love of hunting — Varieties 
of game — Arts of the chase — Their modes of cooking — Skin 
cloaks — The Bunya-lumya or Australian bread-fruit — Native 
honey — Stingicss bees — Native toilette — A ball d la Spurgeon 
— Corroborces and Boroes. 

“ Look now abroad ! Another race has tilled 
Those populous borders — ^wide the wood recedes, 

And towns shoot up and fertile realms are tilled." 

Bryant, 

One of the most interesting features of 
the landscape in the vicinity of our station 
was an encampment of aborigines, about a 
quarter of a mile from our cottage. When 
we first arrived it consisted only of some 
eight or ten individuals, men, women, and 
children, Avho belonged to that neighbour- 
hood, or to use their own phrase looked 
on Keera as their ioura% the little domain 
which belonged to them and they to it ; but 
no sooner did the news of our coming spread 
among the. neighbouring tribes or families 
than the size of the encampment greatly 
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increased, and during the whole of our 
residence we had some thirty or forty of 
these poor creatures encamped in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood. My husband had 
always taken a great interest in them, and 
been perhaps a little too liberal to them, so 
directly they heard of his return they flocked 
to see him, and remained about the station 
until we left — a very lengthened residence; 
for they have in general a great dislike to 
remain so long in one place — a dislike 
partly arising, no doubt, from the game in 
the neighbourhood becoming quickly ex- 
hausted, but also founded on some super- 
stitious reason which we could never under- 
stand. Even while they remained in our 
paddock they would change the site of their 
little; bark huts or guneyalis every eight or 
ten days, sometimes encamping on one side 
of the creek, sometimes on the other, and 
sometimes not moving above twenty or 
thirty yards from their former situation, . but 
always making some move, however slight. 
I was naturally very anxious to learn all I 
could about this strange race, and their en- 
campment was a source of great interest to 
me. It used to be a very favourite resort 
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of ours in the evening, and my husband 
would get into conversation with some of 
the more sociable individuals, and try to 
extract from them all the information likely 
to interest me, but they were very chary i^ 
communicating anything touching their ways 
and customs. 

Nor is it quite easy to understand them, 
for although all those I ever came in contact 
with spoke a sort of English, it is so much 
of a jargon, consisting principally of a sort 
of prison slang not bearing much resemblance 
to the pure vernacular, that one requires to 
become familiar with it before it conveys 
much meaning for ears uninstructed. The 
original concocters of this singular gibberish, 
the universal medium of intercourse between 
Europeans and the aborigines, appear to 
have anticipated Mrs. Plornish’s style of con- 
versing with Calvallo (in Dickens’s “Little 
Dorrit ”) — the ludicrous result of which is, 
that the speakers on both sides are under 
the impression that the principal terms made 
use of are peculiar to the language of the 
other, whereas in reality they belong to 
neither, nor to any known language whatever. 
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The actual native language, as spoken 
among themselves, appeared to me rather 
musical and pretty, from the frequent use of 
single and double vowels at the termination 
of the words. 

They have no written alphabet, nor indeed 
any means of recording past events. The 
nearest approach to hieroglyphics in use 
among them are the rude carvings on trees 
in the vicinity of their burial places. 

I am afraid it has been a long acknow- 
ledged fact that the natives of Australia oc- 
cupy almost the lowest place among the 
human race. I say afraid, for I really took 
a great interest in our black acquaintances — 
I had almost written friends — and they in 
turn were very fond of us, even condescend- 
ing occasionally to work for us — a great 
stretch of good feeling, for they are by 
nature very lazy. They seem to hold to 
the opinion that the dolce far niente consti- 
tutes the summit of earthly happiness, and 
that nothing can really repay them for per- 
forming any labour beyond that necessary 
to procure them enough game to enable 
them to exist from day to day. They know 
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quite well that there i#"no station in the 
interior Avhere their services would not be 
acceptable and amply remunerated in clothes, 
food, and mOney, yet it is very rarely that 
they can be induced to work at all steadily, 
though when an occasional industriohs fit 
seizes them they make good shepherds and 
stock-keepers. 

For some -months during our residence in 
the bush my husband had three or four of 
his flocks tended by blacks, another served 
as a stock-keeper, and another as a sort of 
groom ; while others, who were too idle to 
undertake any fixed employment, would 
come and Avork occasionally in the garden 
or vineyard, expecting merely food for their 
services. 

But they all looked on working for us as a 
personal favour, and gave us to understand 
as much, for it was only when my husband 
was unable to get European servants that 
he could induce them to shepherd for him ; 
even then they ahvays stipulated that in a 
certain number of days, weeks, or at the 
outside, “ moons,” he Avould get “ white 
fellow ” to relieve them of their uncongenial 
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occupation. No doubt they like the white 
man’s food well enough, yet they prefer 
trusting for their subsistence to the pre- 
carious gains of a hunter, rather than to the 
weekly.“ ration cart ” of an employer. 

Not that they arc without a relish for 
beef and mutton, especially when taken or 
killed by themselves, but still they retain a 
partiality for their native delicacies, such as 
the flesh of the kangaroo, opossum, emu, 
native turkey, and wild duck, which consti- 
tute the principal variety o‘f game in the 
forests and plains of Australia. They show 
great skill in all the arts of the chase; in- 
deed their instincts, as in the case of all 
savage races, are wonderfully strong and 
acute. To see them find out and follow up 
the trail of their game is really a marvellous 
proof of the sort of animal sagacity with 
which they are gifted. The kangaroo they 
generally catch in nets, into which the animal 
is hunted, by aid of the mongrel curs which 
swarm at every bush encampment ; though 
occasionally a more than usually expert hun- 
ter will stalk one much as sportsmen stalk 
the deer in our country, the “ waddy” or spear 
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generally taking the place pf the gun or rifle ; 
although many of the more civilized natives 
are by no means unskilful in the use of the 
latter, when they can obtain the loan of tliem 
from the Europeans. Butthe more usyal plan 
adopted by the native to procure Australian 
venison is either to lay a net across the trail 
of a single animal, or for a whole tribe, 
aided by the before^mentioned mongrel dogs, 
to form a cordon round a certain tract of 
country until the game is driven into the 
nets, which have been stretched across a 
narrow corner or some other convenient 
situation. These nets are the handiwoi-k of 
the “ gins,” as the native women are called, 
and are generally made of the fibres of the 
“ corryjong ” tree, or of the bulrush and 
“ wongul ” roots. These fibres are separated 
by maceration, and afterwards twisted to- 
gether. The netting needle they use is a 
piece of hard smooth wood, and the string 
is wound round it. They work without a 
mesh, yet the regularity of the loops is quite 
astonishing. 

A more common article of food among 
the natives than the flesh of the kangaroo 
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is that of the opossum. ' This little animal 
they obtain in a very curious manner. The 
hunter selects some tree which he imagines 
likely to be “possum’s” abiding place, and 
examines the bark carefully to see if there 
arc any fresh marks of claws, indicating 
that one has recently gone “ up a gum tree.” 
This fact ascertained, he makes preparations 
for his ascent. 

As I think I have before remarked, it is 
one peculiarity of the full grown trees of 
Australia that they generally reach an im- 
mense height, frequently forty or fifty feet, 
before putting forth any branches, so that 
to the most practised of schoolboys the 
ascent would seem an utter impossibility. 
Not so, however, to the expert savage— with 
his stone hatchet he cuts notches in the 
hark for his toes, and quickly runs up the 
highest trees ; or he makes a sort of belt or 
ring from some strong creeper, passes it 
round the trunk of the tree to be ascended 
and his own body, and by the alternate ac- 
tion of his hands and toes (which latter 
form the point of the angle his body makes 
with the tree)', he contrives to jerk himself 

r 
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up to a great height, after a fashion calculated 
to excite the admiration' of an acrobat or 
slack rope dancer. 

The tree ascended, he strikes one or two 
of the hollow decayed branches, till he ascer- 
tains by hearing its movements in which of 
them his quarry has taken refuge. Soon lie 
cuts into his retreat with his hatchet, seizes 
his victim by the tail, drags it out in spite 
of its most piteous cries and lamentations, 
and puts an end to its complainings and its 
existence. 

The common opossum is rather a pretty 
looking little creature, about the size of a 
rabbit, but with short ears and a fine bushy 
tail. There is another variety called the 
ring-tailed opossum, from the power it has 
of curling its long slender tail round 
branches and holding on by it. 

It is smaller than the common species, 
but of the same dark gray colour, and with 
the same bright Ifiack eyes. I was anxious 
to taste this Australian delicacy, and pre- 
vailed on one of our black friends to get me 
one. I had it stewed, after soaking it in 
salt and water all night, to take away the 
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astringent flavour -which its diet of gum 
leaves imparts to it, and really it made a 
very palatable dish ; the flesh is very brown, 
but not unlike that of a rabbit in taste. 
There is another great delicacy of the 
iiboriginal bill of fare, which I certainly 
never qualified myself to pass an opinion 
on, but which I have heard some gentlemen 
commend greatly. I allude to a large white 
grid) which lives in trees, frequenting par- 
ticularly the swamp oak and apple tree, and 
is regarded as a special bomie houche by the 
natives. Snakes, too, are much esteemed 
by them, but they will only eat those which 
they have killed themselves, for the snake 
when mortally Avounded has a curious habit 
of biting itself, and its poison, thougli only 
fatal Avhcn acting on the blood, still has the 
eficct, the blacks imagine, of rendering any 
flesh unwholesome ; so when they kill these 
creatures with the further intention of eating 
them, they take care, by knocking them first 
ou their head, to prevent their . having the 
opportunity of inflicting any wound on 
themselves. 

The Iguana, too, finds great favour in 

V 2 
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native eyes, as also do’ wild fowl of all de- 
scriptions. The wingless Emu, and the bus- 
tard or wild turkey, their noblest specimens 
of feathered game, are very shy and difficult 
of approach. The natives generally steal 
up to them under the cover of a bush, and 
when near enough strike them with boome- 
rang, waddy, or spear. 

I have heardi too, of another mode by 
which they entrap the latter of these birds. 
They make a noose at the end of a long 
string and secure some small bird in it. 
The turkey is attracted to it, and the hunter 
who is hidden behind a bush and still retains 
one end of the string, no sooner sees his 
game in his power than by twisting and 
pulling it judiciously, he manages to secure 
his prey. Smaller birds, such as the wood- 
pigeon and quail, are caught by means of 
snares. Waterfowl they have, I believe, 
many ways of entrapping. Sometimes, I 
have heard, they keep under water breath- 
ing through a reed, and draw down the 
ducks floating above, or hide behind bushes 
on the bank of the stream, and Avith their 
boomerangs and waddies manage to secure 
the fattest of the flock. 
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They are very expert also in fishing, every 
native is almost amphibious, and sometimes 
they dive under water armed with a light 
spear, feel in the holes for a fish and trans- 
fix it. Other tribes depend principally on 
the use of their nets. The rivers contain a 
very fair supply of fish. In the Western 
waters the best of these is a sort of fresh 
water cod, very much resembling in flavour 
its salt water congener. It attains a large 
size. At our station it was no unusual thing 
to catch one weighing eight-and-twenty or 
thirty pounds. 

There is another smaller fish not unlike the 
pcrcli in flavour, and another known as the 
Jew fish or Cat fish, so called from the 
antennm or feelers which surround its mouth, 
bearing some sort of resemblance to a beard 
or to cats’ whiskers. Besides these three 
species there are others whose names I do 
not know, and abundance of a small craw- 
fish or prawn ; so that, except in particular 
seasons of drought or flood, the river fur- 
nishes the natives wdth a tolerable supply of 
food. 

Their mode of cooking is very primitive : 
each family has a small fire burning in front 
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of its guneyah, which it is the business of the 
“gin ” to keep ahght; the game is cast with 
little preparation on the embers, and thus 
roasted. In the case of the kangaroo or 
opossum, the skin is generally carefully taken 
off and pegged out on a little board to dry. 

When a sufficient number of skins have 
been collected they are sewn together by 
the women, whose needles are wooden 
skewers, and thcii' thread the sinews of 
some animal, or the fibres of some plant, 
and thus are formed the skin cloaks, the 
only native garment of the Australian black. 

Fish and game, however, though forming 
the pieces de resistance at the native table, 
are by no means the only species of food to 
be obtained in the Australian forests. Roots 
of various kinds are to be met with every- 
where, and in some parts the fruit of the trees 
form the chief sustenance of the natives. 
In the Northern districts there is a species 
of pine, the Araucarm Bidwellii, also known 
as the Bunya-bunya, or native bread fruit., 
which, every alternate year, produces a nut 
not unlike the chestnut, which is really the 
Staff of life to the inhabitants of Jhose 
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regions, who live upon it entirely during 
several months of the year, but are not, I 
believe, sufficiently provident to store it for 
the remainder. It is however, of so great 
use to them, that Government has very pfo- 
pcrlygiven orders that in the Bunya Districts 
these trees are on no account to be felled for 
any purpose. There is also a species of 
grass growing in some districts known to the 
learned as the Paniciim Lcevonide^ the seeds 
of which the natives gather and make into 
cakes. 

Indeed, I do not think it can with justice 
be said that there is any scarcity of food 
for the native inhabitants of Australia, 
especially considering their greatly dimi- 
nished and annually diminishing numbers. 
But they have very strict regulations, sump- 
tuary laws I suppose we may call them, 
regulating the rights of individuals to par- 
take of all the delicacies I have been de- 
scribing. Children up to ten years of age 
may oat anything, and so may old people, 
but young men and girls are prohibited from 
partaking of various kinds of game, such 
as the crane, the wallabi, the large kanga- 
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roo, the snake, and some others. There is 
one really delicious concomitant of bush 
fare which all may enjoy alike, however; 
I allude^ to the wild honey, which is really 
very nice. I used to think it superior to 
that made by the European bee. It is quite 
liquid, and has a slight acidity which I 
thought very pleasant. The mode in which 
the natives collect it is rather curious. 
When they see a native bee returning home 
laden with spoil, they catch the tiny insect, 
which is stintless, and bears more resem- 
blance to a tly than a bee, and fasten a 
small piece of white down to its wing, then 
let it go and watch its flight; having ascer- 
tained the tree in which it has its home, 
they ascend it as before described and carry 
off its nest with its sweet spoils. Native 
honey being generally found deposited in 
decayed branches of trees, it becomes so 
mixed with the bark and fragments of the 
wood by the process of cutting it out, that 
it requires to be carefully strained before it 
is fit for table. The native, however,- is by 
no means particular, and devours as eagerly 
as a child the ollapodrida which he terms 
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a sugar hag. I am afraid it is not often his 
poor gin comes in for any of his treasure, 
but she frequently makes exploring excur- 
sions, and secures some on her own account. 
In some districts, too, a kind of manna is 
found, which is also much esteemed hy the 
aborigines, and where the Wattle* tree grows 
they eat the gum, which it yields very 
abundantly. 

I am not aware that there is any descrip- 
tion of grain indigenous in any of the 
colonies (unless the grass I have before 
mentioned can be considered as one) ; and 
this circumstance, as has been before re- 
marked, may partly account for the roving 
unsettled habits of the natives, who have 
never had the inducement to remain sta- 
tionary, which would have arisen had they 
followed any agiucultural pursuits. 

With regard to the native toilette : in the 
wild districts, I believe it is in the lightest 
possible style, every description of garment 
being in general dispensed with, excepting in 
cold or wet weather, when the “skin cloak ’’an- 
swers all requirements. But in more civilized 
* Acacia Mollissima. 
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regions, some sort of clothing is always worn. 
Frequently, instead of the fur rug a blanket 
of some bright colour, scarlet being held in 
especial favour, is thrown over their shoul- 
ders, mantle fashion, and reaches almost to 
the ground. This forms rather a picturesque 
costume, and “ scarlet, ” as we all know, 
looks well through the trees.” A less be- 
coming mode of dress is that of adopting 
some of the cast-otf garments of the settlci', 
and most queer-looking figures many of the 
natives present when thus arrayed, for they 
rarely don the whole costume. The posses- 
sor of a great coat, for instance, would think 
his toilette perfect, or the still more fortu- 
nate owner of a pair of inexpressibles and 
a bright coloured waistcoat would present 
himself before you with a smile of the 
proudest satisfaction. Nor are light muslin 
or barege dresses made in the last European 
fashion more becoming to the Avomen, Avho 
are nevertheless much delighted with anv 
article of old finery that they can procure. 

The men generally contrive to monopolize 
all the native means of adornment. On all 
grand occasions ' they decorate themselves 
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with the feathers of the cockatoo, emu, swan, 
&c., and place in their hair the teeth of the 
kangaroo and the claws of birds, adorning 
theinsclvos also with belts and necklaces 
made of small pieces of reed strung together. 
They also bedaub themselves with a species 
of red and yellow ochre, and admire one 
another greatly when thus decorated. I 
rcjnember on one occasion I had my colour 
box with me when at their camp; their 
delight in examining the different jiaints was 
very great, and one old tnan (known among 
them as “King Sandy ” from being the ac- 
knowledged head of their tribe) was made 
especially happy by niy husband executing 
some remarkable hieroglyphics in bright 
tint on Ills face and forehead. I soon made 
him desist, hoAvever. for there was something 
melancholy in seeing the childish eagerness 
with which this really fine looking old 
savage submitted or rather petitioned to be 
thus bedaubed. The custom of tattooing, so 
much in favour among the New Zealanders, 
is not practised by the Australian natives, 
though they have a somewhat similar one of 
cutting themselves on the chest and shoul- 
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ders with sharp stones on attaining the age 
of twelve or fourteen ; the wounds thus in- 
flicted produce lasting cicatrices or raised 
scars, which are looked on as great personal 
ornaments. 

A very curious sight is a corroborce 
or native dance, in which the men alone 
take part. One of these Australian realiza- 
tions of Mr. Spurgeon’s ideas of what a 
ball should be, was held in our paddock 
during our stay in the interior, and though 
the “at home” was not very largely at- 
tended, as it was the only one I was likely 
to have an opportunity of witnessing, I 
walked down with my husband and looked 
on at a respectful distance. It was really 
a curious sight, those wild looking figures 
seen in the dark night by the red glow of 
the fires, performing all sorts of strange 
evolutions, their naturally savage appear- 
ance rendered still more striking by the 
streaks of red and white clay with which 
they were bedaubed, and the quantities of 
feathers and down with which they had 
covered their hair. The women sat round 
in an admiring circle, chanting in chorus a 
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sort of wild recitation, all tlic singers beat- 
ing time, and admirable time too, witli their 
‘‘ paddy melon ” sticks on a sort of a drum 
made by a fold of their opossum skin cloaks, 
Avhich was stretched between their knees, 
the monotony of the never-ending air being 
relieved by the shoutings and howlings of 
the dancei’s. It really hardly occurred to 
me that they were human beings, the whole 
picture in the lurid glare of their torches 
seemed so unreal, I could only compare it to 
a scene of diablerie from l)er Freisi-hlHz or 
Faust. The continuation of sounds pro- 
duced by this primitive orchestia was rarely 
loud enough to be disagreeable, and was 
not wanting in a sort of musical power well 
suited to the scene. Some experienced elder 
of the baud marked the time bv knocking 
together two sticks — not exactly alter the 
fashion of M. Jullicn, however, inasmuch as 
he only uses one. 

I do not think that the meaning of these 
“ Corroborees ” has ever been exactly under- 
stood. I fancy myself that they are looked 
on partly as superstitious observances pro[)cr 
to be performed at certain seasons of the 
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year, and during certain phases of the moon. 
There are other meetings they hold, known 
in our part of the country as “Boroes,” 
wliicli they acknowledge arc for the purpose 
of celebrating some superstitious rites prac- 
tised when their youth arrive at yeai's of 
manhood, but they arc particularly jealous 
of tlie presence of Europeans at these rites, 
and I never met with any one wlio Iiad 
■witnessed their celebration. The tribes as- 
semble from great distances to ))e present 
at these gatherings, and as the call to a 
“ l)oro ” is as urgent and imperative as was 
that of the fiery cross in days of yore, it is, 
as may be imagined, a sound of fear to a 
poor squatter who has three or four of his 
Hocks in the hands of native shepherds. 
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CHAPTER AIL 


Njitivo sui)oi'.stitions — A l)nri;i] plncc — Dijlrrojit modes ol’ dis- 
posiiii;’ (d' the dead — Notions of u I'ul me .viate— ( 'ondition of 
their woineii — A maliinjonial dis]»; te — Native eiiihhei;- In- 
laiiticido — Ifali-casles — NNirses and vva.'-lnT.voiaen — Hlaek 
Oliarlie \n awkward jncdieanieni — A sad lah; — /Iot!i >irles 
of the questiim — Calling' thinj'S ])y rigiit nanie>. 


TiiouGH tlie natives of Australia Lave 
many .superstitions, as may be gathered tVoni 
Avliat 1 have related in the last chapter, and 
are oliservant of some few rites and cere- 
monies, 1 think they can htirdly be .^aid to 
have any regular creeil beyond tlie belief in 
the existence of evil spirits, of wliom they 
arc much afraid, and from the ill elleets of 
whose influence they seem to imagine that 
fire affords them the best protection; for 
this reason, they rarely move from their 
camp ewen by day-time Avithout carrying a 
fire-stick Avitli them, and at night nothing 
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would induce them to stir without such a 
talisman. 

Tliey have a great dislike to licar deatli 
spoken of, or tlie names of tlieir deceased 
friends mentioned. Not far from our station 
Avas one of their burial places, and as I Avas 
anxious to visit it, after one or tAvo ineffec- 
tual attempts to find it by onrschms, avc ic- 
paired to our friend “King Sandy,” and 
asked him to direct us to the spot, lie 
shuddered and literally turned 'paJc, Avhen Ave 
broached tlie subject, and Avhen avc pi'cssed it 
said in a Ioav tone: “No, no, too nuicli 
dibil, dibil, sit doAvn there.” On ray hus- 
band’s questioning him as to Avhich of his 
former acquaintances Avcrc interred there, la; 
at first refused to reply, and Avhen at last 
induced to mention their names, did so in a 
Avdiisper, scarcely aboA'e his breath, at the 
same time looking round fearfully, as though 
he expected to see some dark form hovering 
near him. 

We contrived at last Avith no little di/II- 
culty to find among the tribe one more 
valiant than the rest, to conduct us to the 
burial ground. Wc folloAved him for about 
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half a mile, when he stopped abruptly, 
pointed with his hand to a very tall tree, 
some few yards off, and darted away like an 
arrow, unwilling to linger near the terrible 
spot. We walked on to the place indicated, 
and under the spreading branches of a mon- 
ster cypress pine, the first of these graves 
met our view. It was a large mound made 
of gravel, surrounded and supported by 
branches of trees evidently lately placed 
there, and bore the appearance of being 
tended with no little care ; so that it would 
appear that, however much they may dislike 
to name the dead or visit their last abodes, 
they do not allow the tombs of their 
friends to suffer from their neglect. There 
were three or four similar mounds within 
sight, and the trunks of the surrounding 
trees were carved with the hieroglyphics to 
which I have before alluded; rude repre- 
sentations of weapons, such as the boome- 
rang, waddy, &c., and others supposed to 
delineate opossums and other kinds of game. 
I could not but remark the fitness with 
which they had chosen the site of their 
cemetery, under the shadow of the gray iron 

Q 
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bark, and the sombre cypress pine — a spot 
that nature seemed to have planted for such 
a purpose. 

It must not be supposed, however, that it 
is a universal practice among the aborigines 
to bury their dead. Some of the tribes in 
the Northern districts expose their dead on 
trees, or on wooden stages erected for that 
purpose. Others, I have heard, burn their 
corpses and collect the ashes, which they carry 
about with them ; while it is said some even 
take the entire bodies of their deceased 
friends, after they have undergone some rude 
process of mummification. 

Cannibalism, though not frequently prac- 
tised, is by no means unknown among them, 
as many well authenticated stories would 
prove. When indulged in, it is said to be a 
proof either of great enmity or intense love 
and admiration of the deceased, A very 
general custom, I have heard, once prevailed 
among them of anointing themselves with 
the fat of their deceased foes, their notion 
being that they thus communicated to 
themselves a portion of the skill and valour 
which had belonged to the deceased. 
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Their notions regarding a future state ap- 
pear to be very vague and unformed, the 
general reply to any question on the subject 
being, “How me know?” or “ Me none able 
to tell ; ” but some enunciate the somewhat 
startling theory, “Me jump up white fellow.” 

I have heard an anecdote of some poor 
creature who was to expiate on the gallows 
a murder he had committed, and his last 
words previous to execution were, “ Very 
good, me jump up white fellow; plenty six- 
pence then.” There are traditions that the 
belief in this superstition has saved the life 
of mqre than one European, who was believed 
to be the embodied spirit of one of the de- 
parted members of a tribe. Their marriage 
ceremonies are not formal; the old story 
used to be, that when a black fellow wanted a 
wife, he lay in wait for some girl of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, pounced upon her, and dragged 
her otf to his quarters. I do not know that 
such summary proceedings are always prac- 
tised, but there are generally blows given 
and received on both sides, “ Plenty spear 
and boomerang,” before the contract is con- 
cluded. The fate of these poor wives or 
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“ gins,” as they are called, is a very hard 
one, and if the consideration in which 
women are held among a nation is, as some 
gallant writer has suggested, a fair test of 
the civilization of that people, then I think 
the Australian aboriginal would sink very 
low indeed in the scale of civilized humanity. 
The gin is little else but the slave and beast 
of burden of her lord. All the hard work 
falls to her share : collecting wood for firing, 
gathering and preparing roots for the family 
consumption, carrying the children (of 
course), and also all the household goods when 
the family ison the march, are the lifeloi^g and 
unaided tasks of the poor gin. Then, when 
any dissensions arise — or, as is now too often 
the case, when the men get intoxicated — the 
poor gins come very badly off; not unfre- 
quently they are killed in some domestic 
feud, and often have fearful wounds inflicted 
on them by their lords and masters. I re- 
member once being very much startled by 
one of the native women rushing into my 
bedroom, trembling with fear, bleeding from 
a wound on the head, and hardly able to 
speak, taking refuge under the bed. My 
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husband, who was fortunately in the room, at 
last succeeded in drawing from her that her 
owner in a fit of jealousy had inflicted this 
blow on her, and threatened to kill her, and 
that there was a great fight going on between 
him and her friends and relations. On hear- 
ing this, my husband armed himself with his 
stockwhip, and stowing her away in a spare 
closet, went out (in spite of my entreaties) 
to terminate the fray. On arriving at the 
scene of combat he found spears and boome- 
rangs were being flung about in great 
numbers, but somewhat imprudently dis- 
regarding these weapons, he rushed into the 
middle of the combatants with his formi- 
dable stockwhip, and cutting right and left 
soon cooled the courage of the most valiant, 
who intimated that they had had enough 
fighting, and were willing to keep the peace. 
Still, the poor frightened gin would not leave 
our cottage that night, and indeed returned 
with great reluctance to her camp on the 
following morning. She was the liebe of 
the tribe, and considered a great beauty, and 
frequent were the quarrels of which she was 
the cause ; though in what her beauty con- 
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sisted I could never discover, unless it was 
in her superior dimensions, as she was de- 
cidedly the fattest of her tribe. 

The number of children in a tribe is 
generally very small and disproportionate to 
its numbers, so that there really is every 
probability, in the course of a few more 
generations, of the race becoming extinct. 

This decrease in the native population 
may partly be accounted for by the fact of 
the practice of infanticide being still com- 
mon among them. It is still a frequent 
custom to destroy all infants born before 
the former child has attained the age of three 
or four years, until which time it is considered 
too young to take care of itself, or to perforin 
the journeys undertaken by its tribe. Half- 
castes, too, are almost invariably destroyed, 
but to such of their children as they allow 
to grow up, . the parents are generally very 
indulgent., I have also been told, that the 
native women make kind and careful imrses’to 
European children, but I never had sufficient 
confidence to trust them with my baby out 
of my own sight, though I used to get one 
of the young girls to carry him for me 
when I went out for a stroll, or to walk up 
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and down the verandah with him while I sat 
at work; and very glad I was o£ such assist- 
ance, for nursing in hot weather is a some- 
what fatiguing business. Of course there 
^v'ere one or two little processes, the first 
being a bath in the river, which I made iny 
sable attendant go through before I allowed 
her to touch my wee one, but these obser- 
vances duly performed and the frock donned, 
which I kept for her use on such occasions, 
she really made a useful elfin-like little 
nurse. We also occsisionally contrived to 
induce two of the native women to wash for 
us, but all services, though duly paid for, they 
looked on as so many favours conferred, and 
it is as I have before said very difficult to 
retain a native in your service, indeed, 
though they may have been months or years 
with you, you can never be sure of the day 
or the hour that they may not tak.e to the 
woods and disappear. 

Occasional examples of striking fidelity 
may, however, in rare instances, be met 
with. My husband in former days, when 
living in the far North-West, and waging a 
perpetual guerilla wnrfare with the wild 
tribes by whom he was surrounded, had one 
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black fellow in his employment, whose 
courage, fidelity, and attachment to him far 
surpassed anything of the kind that he had 
ever met with among any of the Europeans in 
his service. On one occasion, when he could 
get no one else to accompany him to a sta- 
tion which had been attacked by aborigines 
and abandoned by the terrified shepherds, 
after several of their fellow-servants had 
been killed, and a large number of sheep 
driven away, ‘‘ Black Charlie ’’ volunteered 
his services, and he and his master garrisoned 
the deserted hut, which they held in the 
midst of hostile tribes (their nearest Euro- 
pean neighbour being sixty miles oif), until 
reinforcements arrived, which enabled them 
to re-establish the station and to save a 
quantity of wool which had been abandoned 
in the first panic. Poor Charlie ! it makes 
me melancholy to write of him, for he came 
to an untimely end ! 

He, and his master, and a European ser- 
vant were once suddenly surprised at their 
midday camp by a large tribe of natives, 
numbering a couple of hundred at least. 
They had lain in ambush and surrounded 
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this small party, which they did not care to 
attack till they had seen them dismount and 
lay doWn their arms in preparation for a 
meal ; then they formed a cordon round them, 
and with hideous yells began to close in on 
their intended victims. Their horses were 
unsaddled, and it required no little nerve 
deliberately at such a moment to adjust 
girth and bridle, and unfasten the hobbles 
which confined their feet. Doing so, how- 
ever, and keeping a firm bold bearing to the 
enemy during the process, was their only 
chance of safety. My husband walked up 
to his horse, which fortunately allowed itself 
to be caught, saddled and mounted it, 
having previously directed his companions 
to do the same. All this time the circle of 
savages was closing in around them, and it 
was no great wonder that poor Charlie lost 
his presence of mind and omitted, as it was 
afterwards discovered he must have done, 
to unhobble his horse. The animal he rode 
had strayed in a ditferent direction from the 
others, and Charlie had cleared the terrible 
cordon in search of it long before ray husband 
had left the camp, so that when my ftusband, 
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after some hair-breadth escapes from the 
Aveapons flung at him from all sides, and after 
hazarding his life by dismounting when once 
on the saddle to secure a note-book which 
contained some valuable information, at last 
succeeded' in breaking the belt of foes which 
girdled him round, got out of spear’s throw 
and drew his rein to look round for his 
companions, it excited little alarm in his 
mind to find Cliarlie absent, for he imagined 
he had taken some other road to the station, 
as he had been seen in comparative safety 
beyond the limits of the circle. Rejoining 
his European servant, who had cleared the 
ring some time before, they made a detour to 
see if they could discover anything of Charlie, 
but not finding him they hastened to tlie head 
station, some twenty miles distant, hoping to 
find him there. He not having arrived, how- 
ever, my husband procured, fresh horses and 
attendants, and rode back to look for him, but 
no traces of him could they discover. My 
husband subsequently took another black to 
the spot where Charlie had last been seen, 
and he pointed o\it marks on the ground from 
which he inferred that Charlie had caught and 
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mounted his horse, but neglected to unhob- 
ble it, for there were marks of a horse’s fore 
feet evidently chained together. Eventually 
the animal appeared to have fallen with its 
rider, who then took to his heels, but his 
enemies alas ! had evidently overtaken him 
and killed him. No more authentic parti- 
culars were ever heard of his fate, but, poor 
fellow ! he could expect no mercy at the 
hands of his foes. A sad loss he was to his 
master, who had every I’eason to mourn 
his untimely death, for besides the courage 
and fidelity he had always displayed, the 
instincts of a savage are of the greatest use 
and pi'otection in savage warfare. 

There has often been a gi’eat deal said 
against this guerilla warfare with the blacks, 
and no doubt at times and in certain dis- 
tricts horrible atrocities have been committed 
against them, which have brought well 
merited punishment on the heads of the 
pdl’petrators ; but it must be remembered 
these atrocities are not confined to one side, 
and it is generally the aborigines who com- 
mence the warfare by spearing some unfor- 
tunate shepherd or stock-keeper, dispersing 
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and driving off his sheep and cattle, thus 
drawing down on their heads the vengeance 
of the injured settler. If it be argued that 
we have no right to any portion of their 
land, this principle, if admitted anywhere, 
must for consistency’s sake be carried out 
everywhere. Is there a foot of ground in 
the colony to which we have any right but 
that of the strong arm? Tlie land on which 
Sydney itself is built, how did it become 
ours? Let our restitution be complete, let 
the remaining representative of the Sydney 
tribe (a poor old cripple who haunts the 
fashionable drive in the environs of the city) 
be installed in due state in Government 
House, and then, and not till then, can the 
squatter with any consistency be called on 
to give up the homestead he has formed 
with so much labour and at so much peril. 

If the interests of humanity and the 
cause of civilization and progress justified 
our, taking possession of one acre of tlie 
soil, these justifications exist still, and the 
adventurous explorers and settlers of the 
present day are no more to be condemned 
than were those of a past generation. 
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But, instead of condemning either, does it 
not rather seem that it Avas the especial 
hand of Providence Avhich, Avhen the old 
world Avas fast becoming too limited in space 
for its rapidly increasing population, dis- 
covered to her over-croAvded children this 
fair neAv land Avhere the hard-Avorking emi- 
grant from the mother country might find 
a ncAv field for his labours, and reap in due 
time an abundant harvest? 

That the claims of the aboriginal in- 
habitants should be entirely disregarded, is 
far from Avhat I mean to assert. As much 
care as possible should be taken to interfere 
as little as may be Avith their pursuits. 
Their hunting grounds, except in the 
vicinity of large toAvns, have been by no 
means destroyed by our settlements; the 
gamernaybesomeAvhat scarcer than formerl}’-, 
but there is still enough and to spare; and 
were it not so, labour, the primeval sentence 
pronounced on our first parents, would always 
procure them the necessaries of life in 
abundance. 

Indeed, any one who knows anything of 
the squatter’s condition will readily under- 
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stand how important it is to his interest to 
cultivate a good understanding with the sur- 
rounding tribes. This is almost invariably 
the first attempt and always the earnest desire 
of the new settler. But it must be remem- 
bered, he is far beyond the reach of the pro- 
tection of the laws, he depends solely on his 
own strong arm to defend both life and pro- 
perty, and if he finds his best endeavours at 
conciliation prove vain — if he sees his home- 
stead destroyed, his flocks dispersed, his 
servants cruelly murdered, and feels that 
there is no court of justice to appeal to, that 
Government is powerless to help him — then 
it would be hard indeed to say that he 
must look calmly on at all this devastation, 
and not avail himself of the best means he 
may possess of defending life and property, 
and preventing, the recurrence of such 
atrocities. 

Every person of right feeling, however, 
will and does most deeply deplore the ne- 
cessity of using any severe measures, and 
strives as fax as lies in his power to prevent 
all occasion for employing them. But to 
call the conflicts which occasionally take 
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place with the aborigines by the name of 
murder is simply absurd, unless all acts of 
defence, not to speak of warfare, are to be 
invariably so termed when attended with 
loss of life. The numbers are generally 
ten to one against the Europeans, and their 
foes are not destitute of other advantages 
afforded by their perfect knowledge of the 
surrounding country; so that this border 
warfare is as fair legitimate fighting as may 
be, only as it concerns the lives and pro- 
perties of a few unknown individuals instead 
of those of powerful nations, and as the 
loss of life it entails is as units to thousands, 
so it is that those concerned in it are so 
much blamed and cavilled at by those who 
are either ignorant of the fact, or desirous 
of making capital by the enunciation of. 
absurdly exaggerated philanthropical senti- 
ments. 

I hardly like to end in this way my chap- 
ter -oijijthe blacks, for I would not seem 
guiltytfof disregarding their claims on our 
kindnesS or consideration, but I have so 
often b^en provoked at the nonsense talked 
by those who know nothing about the 
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matter, and can have very little right to 
form an opinion on the subject. 

For my own part, though daring to hold 
and confess to such apparently cruel senti- 
ments as I have expressed, I fancy there are 
very few who ever felt more kindly towards 
the natives than I did. Indeed, to tell the 
truth, I felt more regret in bidding adieu to 
our dark friends at the black encampment, 
than in parting vrith the greater number of 
persons and things whom we left behind in 
New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Starting for a day of kangaroo hunting — A contretem.'ps — Ad- 
vantages of a thick skull — The Tea tree — Table land — Kan- 
garoos in sight — An unsuccessful burst — An Old Man — A 
formidable weapon — The Dingo—A theory — The kangaroo rat 
— The Bandicoot — ^The Rock Wallaby — River fishing — The 
Platypus Ornithoryncus Paradoxus — ^I’he Bunyip — A flood— 
Vlies and mosquitoes— Varieties of blight — Ophthalmia — Fifty 
miles from a doctor — ^Visitors — Neighbours — Homeward ho ! 

“ A thousand suns may stream on thee, 

A thousand moons may quiver, 

But not by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever.” 

Tennyson, 

I WAS very desirous to be present at a 
kangario hunt before leaving the Bush. 
Kangaroojs were rather scarce in the im- 
mediate Vicinity of our station, and I had 
never seen one during our evening rides, so 
at last we fixed on a day for our expedition 
to their favourite haunts on the Table ground, 

R 
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some fifteen or eighteen miles from our 
cottage. An early start was of course de- 
sirable, so one fine March morning before 
sunrise we were all in our saddles ready for 
our expedition, having partaken of a cup of 
coffee, but preferring to defer breakfast till 
we should reach our hunting ground. 

Our party consisted of my husband and 
myself, a young acquaintance who was living 
with us, a European servant, and an abo- 
riginal (on whose good horsemanship and 
skill as a guide we greatly depended) ; last 
but not least were two magnificent hounds, 
to run down our game. The regular kan*« 
garoo hound is really a very fine animal, 
something between the stag -hound and 
the greyhound, combining the spirit and 
strength of the former with the swiftness of 
the latter. In colour they are generally a 
light brown or tan, sometimes black, and 
rarely brindled. Some of them are smooth 
haired and others rough, the latter ])cuig 
the most esteemed. 

When we were all assembled, a fair divi- 
sion was made of the breakfast material, so 
that each horse might only have its due 
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share of extra weight to carry; to one were 
given the quart and pint pots, to another 
the tea and sugar, and to a third the beef 
and damper, for we had wisely resolved not 
to rely on the products of our chase, for 
our morning or midday meal. All prepara- 
tions at length concluded we set olf at a 
gentle pace, my husband and I in advance ; 
we had hardly cleared our fences, however, 
when hearing a slight confusion behind us, 
we looked back, and saw our poor aboriginal 
attendant actually under his horse’s feet. 
He had mounted a very vicious animal that 
had hardly ever been ridden before, and 
this is the way it had served him. I really 
think a European would have been killed by 
the accident, for the creature after it had 
thrown him literally danced on his head, 
but the thickness of a black fellow’s skull is 
quite proverbial, and though stunned for a 
moment, he soon recovered himself, re- 
, mounted the animal and rode on a long way 
with us; he was obliged to turn back, how- 
ever, at the end of some five or six miles, 
and from his departure our hopes of being 
able to capture a kangaroo were much 

K 2 
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damped, as we had quite depended on him 
to be in at the death, a feat to which I did 
not feel myself at all equal, nor should I 
have liked my husband to leave mQ behind 
in the chase. However, as I miojht not have 
another opportunity of ever seeing a kan- 
garoo in its native forests, and as the day 
was very fine and pleasant, we determined 
to continue our ride, and trust to our own 
prowess. ^ The road, or rather track, we were 
following led us through beautiful country ; 
it ran now on one side, now on the other of 
a rapid little stream called the “ Tea tree ” 
Creek, from the number of trees or rather 
shrubs known by this name which fringe its 
banks. The “ Tea tree ” is rather a pretty 
shrub, something like a stunted cypress; 
whence its appellation is derived I could 
never learn. After crossing this creek six 
and twenty times, we arrived at a very steep 
ascent, which we had to surmount before 

* m 

reaching the table land, the rocky heights 
of which are favourite haunts of the kan- 
garoos. This table land is the commence- 
ment of the New England districts, and 
abounds in the bogs and marshes which are 
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the characteristics of that part of New 
England which I had the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with. After riding 
some little distance without seeing anything 
of the creatures we sought, we determined 
to halt for breakfast before advancing 
any farther. Accordingly we dismounted, 
lighted a fire and boiled our tea, bush 
fashion, enjoying it not a little after our 
long ride, and rendering ample justice to the 
homely beef and damper. When rested 
and refreshed we remounted our horses, and 
after riding a little farther were rewarded 
by coming on two large kangaroos browsing 
quite close to the track we were following. 
I caught sight of one first, and forgetting 
for a moment where we were and what we 
were in search of, I exclaimed ‘ ‘ Look at those 
deer,” so much did they resemble, even at a 
very short distance, the graceful inhabitants 
of our parks. Their first movements, how- 
ever, dispelled the illusion, as they bounded 
high in the air and alighted some ten or 
twelve feet in advance, repeating this leap 
with wonderful rapidity and yet with the 
greatest apparent ease to themselves, con- 
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triving soon to distance our horses, though 
urged to the greatest speed with which it 
was at alLsafe to traverse that rocky ground. 
Indeed, I think for the time we all forgot 
the rocks and steep descents, at least I can 
answer for myself, the most cowardly of the 
party, so anxious was I to witness the cap- 
ture of one of these creatures, but alas! 

* 

we soon lost sight of them, and turned back 
somewhat disconsolately on our track. Of 
course we blamed our dogs for our discom- 
fiture; they were certainly a great deal too 
fat to be in proper hunting condition. On 
our way home we saw at some distance two 
other kangaroos, one a very large one stand- 
ing not less than six feet in height, a de- 
scription known in bush phraseology as an 
“ Old Man.” These are .much less fleet than 
a smaller kind known as “ flyers,” which it 
is considered a feat for horses and hounds 
to run down. 

These large creatures, though compara- 
tively easy to overtake, make a desperate 
defence when at bay, often killing more than 
one of their canine assailants. Their wea- 
pon of oflfence and defence, really a very 
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formidable one, is the large claw on their 
hind foot, with which they inflict fearful 
gashes, literally tearing open the bodies of 
their enemies. The hunter has to approach 
them very cautiously, as they do not hesitate 
when hard pressed to attack even a human 
foe. The one we saw was perched on a tall 
cliff far above us, so that pursuit was im- 
possible, and as the day was now wearing 
on we were obliged to retrace our steps and 
to content ourselves with the sight of our 
game. On our return home we started two 
kangaroo rats, or rabbits as they are more 
appropriately called, and our dogs caught 
one of them, a pretty little creature, about 
the size of a rabbit, but with short fore 
legs, and the pouch — the characteristic of 
nearly all the Australian quadrupeds, almost 
the only exception being the Dingo, or native 
dog. We fell in also with one of those 
jacka&ike creatures on our homeward ride, 
but we were all too tired to give it chase, 
so it escaped unmolested- 
Speaking of these “dingoes,” I may 
mention that many persons are of opinion 
that they are not indigenous to New Hoi* 
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land, but were brought across at some very- 
remote period by the natives of New Guinea 
or some of the islands opposite the Northern 
coast, and thence by degrees gradually 
spread themselves southward, and in time 
over the whole island of New Holland. 
The only possible ground for this theory is, 
that the dingo is found in every part of New 
Holland except the island of Tasmania, 
which geologists maintain once constituted 
a portion of the main island, from which it 
is now separated by Bass’s Straits. The 
conclusion drawn from this by those who 
hold this opinion is, that the four-footed 
Freekirkers in question only came to New 
Holland after the Disruption. 

It was quite late at night when we reached 
our station, having ridden in all some forty 
miles or so — something of a feat for me 
to accomplish, my powers of horsemanship 
being by no means very great. Our show 
of game was, alas, a soraew'hat ignominious 
one ; it consisted only of the poor little 
kangaroo rat, which dangled in solitary 
grandeur from the saddle bow. We had in 
vain attempted to rescue a Bandicoot from 
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the fangs of one of our dogs, to add a little 
to our display, but “ Whitefoot ” chose to 
regard it as his part of the day’s spoils, and 
could not be prevailed on to part with it till 
too much mangled to be cared for even as a 
trophy. The Bandicoot is a small animal 
about the size of the guinea-pig, and, I 
believe, somewhat resembles it in form and 
habits ; but this I learned only from hear- 
say, as I never had the opportunity of seeing 
one to greater advantage than in Whitefoot’s 
jaws. The kangaroo rabbit I had dressed 
the next day, roasted and stuffed, in hare 
fashion, and very nice it proved, by no 
means inferior to our European rabbit. 
Another small variety of the kangaroo tribe, 
the “Rock Wallaby,” bears a very close 
resemblance to the hare ; indeed when 
dressed in the same way and eaten with 
currant jelly, it would be by no means easy 
to distinguish them apart, always supposing 
that there was the slightest possibility of 
their being partaken of in the same place. 

These little creatures live always among 
rocks and cliffs, and a moonlight night 
affords the best opportunity for shooting 
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them. In the daytime they hide among the 
nooks and crevices of the rocks, and one may 
wander over their favourite haunts without 
seeing anything of these shy night-loving 
animals ; hut as the evening closes, they 
come out in hundreds, and I have been told 
that it is really a very pretty sight to watch 
their graceful gambols. 

Fishing was an occasional amusement of 
ours — though I ought, perhaps, hardly to 
say of ours, for I don’t think I ever suc- 
ceeded myself in securing a single finny 
captive, but nevertheless the banks of the 
river were a very favourite resort of mine, 
and many a pleasant hour I have spent 
despite the mosquitoes, seated under the 
shade of a large swamp oak, with rod and 
line and book, now reading, and now watch- 
ing my more skilful or more fortunate com- 
panions — for I really do think there is 
nothing but luck in fishing. Of course I 
am not now speaking of the highest branch 
of the art, fly fishing — which, I am willing 
to believe, requires both skill and practice, 
and its votaries I hold in all due respect — 
but of simple fishing with the worm. It 
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was in vain that I got the most skilful hands 
to adjust my bait, that I chose the best hole 
for my throw, or that I exhibited the most 
praiseworthy patience — not a single nibble 
was I ever favoured with ; while some one 
else standing by my side would pull out one 
fish after another in triumphant succession, 
to my sore discomfiture and mortification. 

The most curious inhabitant of the streams 
in New South Wales is a water mole, the 
Platypus Ornithoryncus Paradoxus of the 
naturalists. This little creature bears a 
strong resemblance to a beaver in some 
respects, but it has the broad bill of the 
duck, and is well called ‘the link between the 
world of fowls and beasts — it might almost 
be added, of fishes too, for its habits are 
quite amphibious, or rather it is more at 
home in the water than on land. The 
aborigines assert it lays eggs, and showed 
some to my husband, but he fancies those 
they exhibited were the produce of the 
Iguana. The “Platypus” is, as may be 
supposed, an awkward-looking creature, but 
its fur is beautifully fine and soft, a mixture 
of silvery gray and black ; and could skins 
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be procured in sufficient numi^is, they 
would form a beautiful material for boas, 
muffs, &c. ; but it is by no means easy to 
get a shot at these little creatures, they are 
very shy, and at the least alarm dive into 
the water and, I suppose, reach their nests 
or warrens by orifices under water, as at all 
events they do not re-appear in the same 
part of the river for hours after having been 
disturbed. Another supposed inhabitant of 
the deep water holes of the large rivers is 
the Bunyip. The many stories told by the 
blacks concerning this monster were long 
supposed to be mythical, indeed some people 
still consider them to be so, but I believe it 
is beginning to be a generally received 
opinion that these stories have some’ founda- 
tion in fact, and that the bunyip has a real 
tangible existence. It is supposed to be a 
species of alligator, and this seems the more 
probable as it has lately been ascertained 
beyond a doubt that the alligator does exist 
in the more northern parts of New Holland. 
There was a large water-hole, or, as we 
should call it, reach, in the Bundarrah about 
a mile from our cottage, in which nothing 
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could indnee the aborigines to bathe, as it 
was the reported haunt of one of these 
monsters. 

The Bundarrah, though known also as the 
Big River, was not generally either very 
wide or very deep, though always a rapid 
stream. Sometimes, however, an immense 
volume of water comes down from the hills, 
its banks are overflown, and the whole of 
the surrounding country flooded. On one 
occasion, while I was at our station, the 
backwater from the river running with the 
waters of the creek entirely submerged our 
lower garden, and efiected an entrance into 
the most distant of our huts ; another four- 
and-twenty hours’ rain would have obliged 
us to take refuge on the hills, which would 
have been a matter of some little difficulty, 
had the water once reached our cottage, for 
it was built on a slight eminence, the adja- 
cent ground being lower all round. Most 
fortunately, however, the rain ceased, and 
the waters subsided almost as rapidly as 
they had risen. Fearfully hot weather 
succeeded this flood, and the plague of 
mosquitoes during this period was almost 
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unendurable. As a new arrival tht^^itsegasrded 
me as their legitimate prey, and most cruelly 
they tormented me. After all, they are 
more to be dreaded than any member of the 
inseet or reptile tribe; their only rivals in 
the art of tormenting are the flies, which, 
though generally stingless, yet manage to 
tease and worry one almost more than their 
venomous cousins. There is a most trouble- 
some member of this family, the Sandfly, 
which attacks the eye; its bite produces 
little pain at the time, but causes the eye- 
balls and lids to swell jnost fearfully in the 
course of a few hours, utterly blinding and 
disfiguring the unhappy victim for some 
days. This disease is commonly called 
the “ swelling blight,” and very painful it is 
for the time it lasts, though it causes no 
permanent injury to the eye. Far more to 
be dreaded is the “ sandy blight,” really a 
terrible complaint, leaving its bad effects 
for months, and even years; indeed, I doubt 
if a really bad attack is ever entirely reco- 
vered from. It closely resembles the Egyp- 
tian ophthalmia. I have had the misfortune 
to suffer from bad attacks of both, and I 
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fanoy are really the same complaint. 
Children Suffer terribly from it, and most 
distressing it is to sec the poor little things. 
The remedy, too, is very painful : a caustic 
lotion, sometimes blue stone dissolved in 
water, sometimes in the milder form of 
sulphate of zinc — the safer remedy of the 
two, I think, and also very effective in pre- 
venting the complaint, if applied during the 
first symptoms. A few drops of this every 
now and then, and cold applications, with 
a dose or two of calomel in as large doses 
as can be taken, arc now the most approved 
remedies in this complaint, though it leaves 
great dimness and weakness in the eyes for 
a length of time, and those who have once 
suffered from it are very liable to a second 
attack, ^ith the aborigines it is as com- 
mon and as fatal as ophthalmia is. in Egypt, 
frequently causing the loss of one or both 
eyes, and a very miserable spectacle the poor 
Blind Blacks present; deprived of the power 
of procuring their own food, they are often 
half starved, as there is seldom much heljp 
extended to them by their own tribe, and 
they have to trust for their subsistence 
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principally to the charity of the 
great prevalence of ophthalmia^ especially 
in some districts, I really look on as one of 
the greatest drawbacks of the 3iish. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, there is very little 
illness in the interior — a fortunate circum- 
stance, as medical assistance is so very 
difficult to be procured. We were no worse 
off than the generality of residents in the 
Bush, but we were fifty miles from a doctor ! 
and there was every probability that a mes- 
senger dispatched to “ AVarialda,” his head 
quarters, would find that he had been sent 
for by some one living in another direction, 
so that little dependence could be placed on 
medical aid, and a slight acquaintance with 
medicine is a most useful species of know- 
ledge for the squatter to possess. . We were 
the same distance, too, from a church and 
clergyman, and our nearest visitable neigh- 
bours lived five and twenty miles off. Only 
once during a residence of six months didl 
receive a visit from a lady, though gentle- 
men not unfrequently made our cottage 
their resting place for the night. Fresh 
faces are always welcomed at a Bush table ; 
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and .diotigb often our visitors were not very 
refined specimens of their class, yet when 
they could be got to speak of something 
else but the eternal sheep and cattle, and 
literally call back their wits from wool ga- 
thering, it used to amuse me much to hear 
them talk; for they had all curious bits of 
information on colonial subjects, and many 
had gone through strange adventures, which 
they related with great naivete, and were 
listened to by me with much interest ; my 
colonial experience was something so new 
after our quiet home life, and I had not 
during my short residence time to get 
wearied of it. Nevertheless, it was a great 
■ delight to me when we did leave Keera, 
and paid a visit to our nearest neighbours, 
old friends of my husband’s, to find myself 
once more in civilize4 society, and among 
ladies with whom I could talk over all small 
matters — ^from our babies’ wardrobes to old 
London parties and acquaintances; for cu- 
riously enough one of our hosts I had last 
met in a London ball-room, where we little 
expected our next encounter would be in 
his cottage on the Bundarrah, far in the wilds 

s 
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of Australia. Not that I had by any uafeans 
felt unmixed pleasure in leaving Keera, it 
was such a veiy pretty spot, and endeared 
to me, moreover, as my baby’s birthplace; 
there was such a weeping and wailing, too, 
among the tribe of Blacks assembled to 
witness our departure, that I could not help 
feeling somewhat sorry to wish them good 
bye. When we reached the crossing place 
of the creek, the last spot from which the 
cottage was visible, I reined up my horse, 
and took a long, last look at the little home- 
stead. Then, with the words “ Homeward 
ho ! ” on our lips, we cantered briskly on 
to overtake our dog-cart, which had started 
before us, and which contained our small 
living treasures and their nurse, by whose 
side we kept for the rest of our day’s 
journey. It was ra|^er a tedious one, the. 
road being a very bad one for any wheeled 
conveyance, so that it was quite late when 
we arrived at “ Beverly,” a pretty little cot- 
tage on the banks of the Bundarrah, belong- 
ing to an acquaintance of my husband’s, 
who, though away from home, had kindly 
placed his Cottage at our dii^saL There 
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we retaaCned for >the night, hoping to be 
able to cross over to “Tienga,” our ultimate 
destination, early the following morning ; 
but we found to our dismay that owing to 
recent floods the river was not fordable, so 
that at Beverly my husband left me and 
returned to Keera, as he had still some 
business arrangements to make there. 

I really hardly regretted the absence of 
our kind host during ray stay, for I thought 
the presence of two babies would have suf- 
ficed to upset the good temper of the most 
benevolent of bachelors, especially as in a 
Bush cottage the slightest sound is heard 
from one end of the building to the other. 
However, our stay was not destined to be a 
long one ; the following day, one of our 
friends “ over the water,” having heard of 
our situation, came across and drove us 
round by a safer ford to his cottage, where 
in the course of four or five days my hus- 
band joined me, and where we spent the 
pleasantest fortnight we passed in the colony, 
a period marked mentally with a white stone, 
and often now recalled with much pleasure. 

s 2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A false start — fair one— Foul weather — A shepherd’s hut — 
Bush tea— The Rocky River— The Red Gum tree— Weather 
bound — The Rocky River diggings — Gold finding — Alluvial 
diggings— Quartz crushing— A nugget— “ All is not gold that 
glitters ” — A friend in need. 


We were not a little sorry when the 
time arrived for us to leave Tienga and set 
out once more on our travels; but as there • 
still remained a good ded of business to be 
got through in Sydney, and we were most 
anxious to get home again, we thought it 
best soon to be once more up and doing. 
As we wished to perform the journey as 
quickly as possible, we decided against 
camping; and, moreover, the autumn was 
so far advanced, that sleeping in a tent 
would have been rather cold work for any 
of us, and particularly trying to my wee 
baby, who was only three months old ; so 
we resolved by making tolerably lengthy 
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stages, to make our run a station every 
night. Our travelling equipage, conse- 
quently, was much less formidable in ap- 
pearance than it had been on our previous 
journey, consisting only of our dog-cart, 
with two horses driven tandem, and my 
saddle-horse which my servant-girl rode, as 
we found that besides our many packages, 
the dog-cart would only contain ourselves, 
our two children, and man-servant. Our 
first start was not a very propitious one. 
The horses had proved a little restive when 
brought round, and our friends had most 
kindly, and as it turned out most fortunately, 
volunteered to accompany us part of the 
way, taking ray nurse and children in their 
carriage, while I rode on horseback. We 
got on pretty well for some five or six miles, 
till we came to the crossing place of a 
creek, where my husband somewhat im- 
prudently allowed his horses to stop and 
drink ; the leader being first satisfied, lifted 
up his head suddenly and twitched the 
blinkers ofif the creature in the shafts, it 
immediately started oflf, jolting the dog-cart 
^vith such force over some rocks in the bed 
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of the stream, that both my husband and 
our servant were thrown out with con- 
siderable viol^ice ; my husband fortunately 
alighted in a somewhat deep water hole, 
receiving no injury beyond a thorough 
soaMng, while the servant contrived to hang 
on to the railing of the vehicle until the 
horses gained the bank, when he cleverly 
managed to slip off on the soft sand just 
before the vehicle turned over and brought 
the horses to a stand-still. Fortunately, on 
examination, little damage proved to have 
been done; some few things had been 
tossed into the stream, but these were 
easily fished out again, and the dog-cart 
itself had received no material injury ; 
however, we thought it as well not to 
continue pur journey that day, as this fright 
had by no means served to render our 
horses more tractable, and, moreover, the 
delay caused by the accident rendei*ed it 
somewhat doubtful whether we could have 
reached the neighbouring station before 
nightfall ; so, n^ very sorry for an excuse 
for prolonging our visit, we returned once 
more to Tienga, and, after two or three 
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days ape»t by my husband in getting his 
horses into somewhat better working order^ 
we made a second and a more 'successful 
start, reaching Abingdon, the statioa tOt 
which we were bound, by sunset. 

A very pretty homelike, little place it was — 
a handsome verandah in front of the house, 
and a pretty garden surrounding it, in. 
Avhich grew some of the finest willows I 
ever remember having seen ; my husband 
had but a slight 'acquaintance with the 
resident proprietor, and to me he was a 
perfect stranger ; but we experienced from 
him the same kind hospitality that is stiU 
so extensively practised in the Bush of 
Australia. After a night’s rest, we started 
again on a somewhat cloudy morning, 
trusting to be able to reach the next station 
without rain; but our expectations were 
destined to be disappointed, and ourselves 
and luggage most thoroughly drenched by 
a succession of - merciless showers. Little 
idea can be formed of rain in Australia 
from the slow, steady-g^g drizzle, or 
even down-pour of this ebuntry. Austra- 
lian torrents descend with a. most vindictive; 
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sort of vehemence, so that in five minutes 
all wearing apparel is thoroughly soaked 
through ; and two or three hours of this is 
terribly trying work, especially with two 
young children to take care of. Baby 
could be wrapped up and stowed away in 
the folds of my cloak ; but our poor little 
Jessie had to endure all the violence of 
rain and wind, and most anxiously on her 
account did I look out for some sheltering 
roof. At last we came to a sheep station, 
consisting of two rather miserable-looking 
cottages, one a mere shed, which had 
formerly been the proprietor’s head station ; 
and although we knew his present residence 
could not be above five or six miles off, still, 
as we were not quite clear about the road 
to it, and there was no inn within eighteen 
or twenty miles, we preferred remaining 
where we were to the chance of two or 
three more hours of wandering up and 
down in search of better quarters. The 
shepherds being out with their flocks, wc 
could not, however, get into the main 
building, but were obliged to content our- 
selves with the shed, which was fortunately 
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waterproof at one enrf, and contained, more- 
over, a fireplace. In it we soon contrived 
to have a famous fire blazing, near which 
we spread our plaids and opossum rugs for 
the children, whose clothes we changed, 
administered some hot arrowroot to them, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
them fast asleep, apparently none the worse 
for their cold shower-bath. Travelling with 
such little things had this advantage, that 
it made us very regardless of all small 
troubles and disagreeables which only affected 
ourselves, if we could only contrive to pre- 
vent the children firom suffering from the 
roughing and exposure ; and the many wor- 
ries which would have tried our temper in 
other circumstances^ we learned to care very 
little about. My servant-girl, too, was very 
happily not one of the complaining class; 
and the children once made comfortable, we 
seated ourselves round the fire, hung our 
drenched garments before it, and drank 
medicinally very hot weak tea without milk; 
and with the very blackest sugar. If I 
recollect rightly, we had nothing eatable 
with us but children’s fbod, which I would 
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not allow to be toucfeed. At last a grand 
discovery was made o£ a saiek of potatoes 
placed in the verandah of the other cott^e, 
and to these we helped ourselves unspa- 
ringly, roasting them in the ashes. W e also 
ascertaimed, by peeping through a Avindow, 
that a fire was still smouldering in the fire- 
place, which must evidently have been 
lighted that morning, so Ave argued from 
this, that the occupant would probably 
return at sunset, and were much consoled 
by the discovery. The result proved that 
we Avere right in our anticipations, as about 
six o’clock the bleating of sheep, and 
barking of dogs, told of the near approach 
of a flock and its shepherd, Avho, on 
becoming aware of our sitfiwion, unlocked 
the cottage doors and placed sucli accom- 
modation as it ofiered, at our disposal. 
This was by no means very extensive, but, 
discovering a small room freer from draughts 
than the shed outside, and consequently 
more desirable as quarters for the night, Ave 
removed our ruga, and shaAvls into it, and 
made up a couple of beds on the floor, 
Avhich my nurse and 1 took poBsession of 
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with the children, while iRy husband and 
the man-servant stretched themselves before 
the kitchen fire, having first contrived to 
despatch some of the beef and damper 
offered us by our host. It was to the 
melancholy music of fest-falling rain pat- 
tering against the roof, that I closed my 
eyes and I had a sort of dreamy conscious- 
ness of heading, through the thin walls, the 
shepherd telling my husband that the rivers 
would get up with this rain, and that we 
might have to remain there a week — a not 
very cheering prospect, it must be owned. 
However, next morning brought a tempo- 
rary cessation of the storm, and, by starting 
very early we ioped to get across the river 
before the “fresh” had come down, in 
colonial parlance ; and fortunately we suc- 
ceeded in doing so. The stream whose 
course we were following up, was still our 
old friend the “ Bundarrah,” of which the 
Rocky River, the Pactolus of New England, 
is a branch. In the bed and on the banks of 
e river, gold is found in considemble 
quantities, and as I whs anxious not to 
leave the colony without having visited a 
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gold field, we proposed making a slight 
detour, and passing through these Rocky 
River diggings. 

This was reserved for another day’s jour- 
ney, however, for this night we had to be 
contented with reacldng “ Balala,” another 
station belonging to the proprietors of 
Abingdon, our previous resting-place. Our 
day’s journey was a yery pleasant one; pass- 
ing through picturesque country, our horses 
by this time had got accustomed to their 
work, and I used to think the long stages 
really quiet enjoyable, our baby very con- 
siderately sleeping the greater part of the 
day, and our little girl apparently quite 
liking the travelling, never being the least 
troublesome. Sometimes towards evening 
she would get a little tired, and her delight 
as we approached a station was very amusing. 
“ Oh, mamma, there are fences,” she would 
cry out, poor little thing, and clap her tiny 
hands with pleasure. As we drove across 
the plain round “ Balala,” I observed, for the 
first time, a tree of the Eucalyptus tribe, 
known as the “ Red Gum,” from the colour 
of its wood, I bejieve ; though a more appro- 
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priate name, if derived from its appearance, 
would have been the “ Striped Gum or Zebra 
Tree,” I thought. Its trunk was most 
curiously variegated, the bark being appa- 
rently in stripes of different colours — dark 
shining green and purple, red and straw 
colour — suggesting the idea of a natural 
kaleidoscope. So remarkable was the ap- 
pearance of these trees (which are not known 
in the Gwydir district), that they attracted 
the attention of a favourite dog that had 
insisted oh'itocompanying us on our travels, 
and the first tree that it saw, it stopped 
before it, barking furiously, and ran round 
and round it, evidently not knowing what 
to make of it. I fancy the dog’s first impres- 
sions accorded with mine, that a huge snake 
of various hues had curled round and round 
the trunk ; and it was a long time before it 
got sufficiently familiar with the singular 
appearance of these trees to pass them with- 
out some demonstration of fear or astonish- 
ment. 

We reached Balala without any adventure 
about sunset, and most fortunate we were in 
having been able to make -it that evening, 
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for another night’s rain swelled the rivers so 
much that we were obliged to remain there 
for two or three days, congratulating our- 
selves that this fate had befallen us in com- 
fortable quarters, and 'ftot in the small 
unfurnished room of the shepherd’s hut. 
The family who generally resided here was 
absent in England, but a brother, who had 
been our host at Abingdon two or three days 
previously, made us welcome here also, and 
we waited with tolerable patience the sub- 
siding of the flood. My troubles began here, 
however, inasmuch as I awoke the morning 
after our arrival without the power of open- 
ing my right eye, and reluctantly concluded 
I was destined to an attack of the much 
dreaded ophthalmia. Thi^.-Aext day it 
happened to be a good deal better, and I 
most imprudently ventured to make a sketch 
of one of the curious Red Gum Trees, which 
of course made it much worse again ; and I 
did not mend matters the following day by 
taking a sketch of the Diggings, through 
which we passed. On this second occasion, 
however, I took the precaution of bandaging 
theinflamedeyeiandusingonly the sound one. 
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It was a very curious sceoe, this town of 
tents and bark hats, and the swarnw of 
diggers busily engaged in the bed of the 
stream and on its banks. 

The diggings here are what are called 
“alluvial” that is, the gold is found in the form 
of fine dust sparingly mingled mth the soil 
of the river’s bed and banks, and the precious 
particles are obtained by carefully washing 
the earth. 

The usual mode of search for alluvial gold 
is somewhat in this fashion. From three to 
four diggers unite, forming themselves into 
a sort of joint stock company, sharing their 
labour and their gains, and having each 
obtained a licence from the Gold Commis- 
sioner of the.'J^trict, proceed at once to a 
locality which the experience of other diggers 
has proved to be productive ; a pit of consi- 
derable depth is first made, the earth which 
is supposed to be auriferous being thrown 
tip in a bank. It is first carefully examined 
by some of the party for nuggets (which 
are occasionally though not very Aequently 
found in this soil, they bang more generaUpr 
embedded in or mixed wUh quartz rock). 
After this has been done, the earth is con- 
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veyed in barrows to the edge of the water, 
where portions of it are from time to time 
placed in the cr^le — a wooden box having 
a sort of coarse sieve fitted into it at one end, 
which allows earth and sand to pass through, 
but retains coarser gravel and stones, which 
are thrown away. When a suflSciency of 
auriferous earth has been placed in the 
cradle, water is poured on it, and.it is kept 
continually rocked by the washer; so that 
in time the earth and lighter particles are 
washed away, and nothing but the gold Avith 
a very small admixture of sand remains at 
the bottom. When gold is found mixed 
with quartz, it is far more difficult to obtain. 
Occasionally some lucky adventurer may 
make his fortune by the discovery of a 
colossal nugget; but generally its extraction 
is a tedious and laborious project, requiring 
the aid of expensive machinery for crushing 
the quartz to a fine powder ; this is after- 
wards mixed with quicksilver, which searches 
out the minute particles of gold, and uniting 
with thqp forms an amalgam, which is sepa- 
Kted by being squeezed through chamois 
leather, the quicksilver escaping and the gold 
remaining pure. This, however, though the 
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surest mode of obtaining gold, can only be 
adopted by companies, or by people possess- 
ing large capital, who can afford to wait 
some time for a return on their outlay, and 
even then, though quartz crushing may yield 
a very fair return, the average profits are 
said to be by no means extraordinary. Some 
idea may be formed of the vast labour and 
trouble attending this process, from the fact 
that a superintendent of one of these works, 
at the Bendigo Diggings, told my husband, 
that they considered the concern payed them 
fairly, if from a ton of rock they could suc- 
ceed in extracting four, ounces of the precious 
metal. Pretty specimens of quartz veined 
or mixed with gold are not very easy to be 
obtained. A very beautiful one was given 
us by a friend, which came from one or other 
of the Victoria Diggings. The quartz was a 
pure white, with here and there the faintest 
tinge of pink, and the gold stood up in points 
almost like tiny stalactites. I thought of 
having it set as a brooch or bracelet clasp, 
but so very brittle was it, that though packed 
with a good deal of care, pieces here and* 
there chipped off, and I found it was hopeless 

T 
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to think of fixing a pin to it. The largest 
nugget I ever saw was the property of one 
of our ht»neward-bound fellow-passengers, 
and was supposed to be worth seven hundred 
pounds; its weighty as may be supposed, 
was enormous, in appearance it somewhat 
resembled those meteorolites, the bright shiny 
appearance of which excites so largely the 
admiration of children. I believe mica is 
sometimes found embedded in quartz in the 
same manner, and with much the same ap- 
pearance, as gold, so that a novice may easily 
be led to form a very exalted idea of the 
worth of his treasure trove, but the more 
experienced hand knows easily from the 
weight of the nugget, what js its real value. 
I- remember, at the Rocky, Diggings, very 
much amusing my husband by pointing out 
to him what I conceived to be gold dust, 
shining brightly in the sand on the river’s 
hanks, hut which he informed me was really 
only a collection of minute particles of tliis 
Ittilliant but worthless substance. Our 
sojourn at the Diggings was not a very 
lengthy one ; after watching the. process of 
gold washing for some time, and purchasing 
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a small sample of the gold dust, we set out 
again on our journey, hoping to reach Salis- 
bury, the head-quarters of one of the largest 
sheep o'svTiers of the colony, that same even- 
ing. Before leaving the Diggings we had 
the river to cross, not a very simple under- 
taking, as it was much swollen by the late 
rains. We had fortunately met our late 
host in the neighbourhood, and he very 
kindly insisted on seeing us safely across the 
stream, taking the children over on his horse, 
and leading mine across, while his servant 
took the leader’s head, and materially assisted 
my husband in getting our dog-cart safely 
over. So we arrived, without accident, on 
the opposite bank, having only natrowly 
escaped drowning some birds, whose cage 
was hung from the footboard behind, and 
who looked all the worse for their cold bath. 
After saying good-bye to our kind acquaint- 
ance, we drove on as rapidly as the bad roa^ 
would permit, to Salisbury. We were now 
fairly in New' England, on the high table- 
land, generally a very favourite part of the 
colony, but '^e which I confess did not pres 
possess me much in its favotir. It is true, 

T 2 
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the season I saw it in was a very unfavour- 
able one; there had been a great deal of rain 
— an unusual thing in Australia; and the 
country through which we passed seemed 
converted into a vast marsh or bog. We saw 
several cranes flying about, and once caught 
sight of a “ Native companion ” standing 
among the tall reeds at the verge of a largo 
piece of water. This bird, a species of the 
crane family, is a great lover of wet marshy 
ground, a predilection which we by no means 
shared on the evening in question. It really 
was very cold, there was a raw dampness in 
the air which seemed to chill us through 
and through — almost what we should call in 
Scotland an “ East ha’,” It was quite late 
at night before we reached our journey’s 
end, and, drew up before Mr. M.’s comfort- 
able homestead ; and very glad we were to 
exchange the bitter cold of outside for the 
genial warmth and glow of the bright fires 
within ; and a great relief it was to my mind 
to see my children comfortably deposited in 
warm beds, none the worse for their expo- 
sure to the chilly atmosphere of a winter’s 
night in New England. 
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CHAPTER Xy. 


Salisbury Court— A squatter’s residence— Lost horses — Oph- 
thalmia — The Moonboye Range — Tamworth-^An unpleasant 
situation— The Burning Mountain— Flood-bound— Another 
upset — Fording the river— A Canadian traveller’s talO'-Driving 
through a road — A ** Slough of Despond ” — The last of the bogs 
— Megmthon— A philological reason. ' 

The following day being Sunday, we were 
glad to accept our host’s invitation and 
make it a day of rest. “ Salisbury Court ” 
is certainly one of the most favourable 
specimens of a Bush residence in the colony, 
and the visitor to it may almost fancy him- 
self in one of the old country houses of 
England, The rooms are numerous and 
spacious, and — rarest and most valuable of 
luxuries in the far interior — the establishment 
even boasts 6f an excellent library ! A 
great ornament to the house is the spacious 
verandah floored with polished wood, its 
railing gracefully festooned with vines and 
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many lovdif creepers, amopg which I re- 
member noticing particularly the graceful 
‘•^Morandea" with its bright azure bells; a 
few steps lead down to the flower garden, 
which at the time we saw it wore a some- 
what wintry aspect, but which in spring and 
summer no doubt forms a very attractive 
feature in the landscape. 

The fruit and vegetable gardens are also 
well kept, and on a somewhat extensive 
scale; indeed, the whole establishment gives 
one the idea of its proprietor possessing 
something rarer in the colony than great 
wealth, a refined and cultivated taste. He 
is at ’present residing at home, and is mem- 
ber for one of our cathedral towns, having, 
I suppose, little intention of returning to 
his bush home, picturesque and comfortable 
as it is. His brother, who superintends his 
station, was our host, and somewhat lengthy 
he must have thought our visit, as circum- 
stances obliged us to trespass on his hospi- 
tality for some days. 

On the Monday, when preparing for a 
start, our horses were not/^rthcoraing, and 
to <jur dismay a broken panel was discovered 
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in the fence surrounding the paddpck, 
through which little doubt remained that 
they had effected their escape. 

Nothing could be seen or heard of them 
in the neighbourhood that day, or the nejct, 
and the following my husband set out in 
pursuit of them, making sure that they had 
gone in the direction of Keera — the birth- 
place of two of them. And so it proved to 
be, for after having ridden some fifty miles 
in that direction, on the Saturday morning 
he met with a gentleman who told him he 
had seen them shortly before, and recom- 
mended him to make for a creek which they 
would have to pass, and where they might 
probably indulge in a midday siesta. He 
did so, and found the runaways ,in the 
middle of the stream — not at the usual 
crossing-^ace, however, which was in sight 
of a station — and the cunning creatures 
knowing they \#6re , doing wrong, thought 
tliat if seen they would be caught and im- 
pounded in the stockyard. They really must 
have had some such notion, as from what 
we heard of their movements they had 
always kept ^ the road, excepting wh^ in 
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the vicinity a house, and had then regu- 
larly made a ditour to avoid it. Very 
sheepish, they looked, my husband said, 
wrhen they caught sight of him, and allowed 
themselves to be driven back to Salisbury 
without attempting to run away. All this 
time I had been confined to my room, almost 
to my bed, with a terrible attack of oph- 
thalmia. I shall mever forget what I suf- 
fered, or the agony caused by the admission 
Df one ray of light into my room; and 
although it was made as dark as possible, it 
always seemed to me as if a hundred suns 
were blazing on it. A more distressing 
complaint I cannot imagine. I do not think 
I ever suffered as much from anything, and 
months passed before my eyes were strong 
enough to admit of my doing anything by 
candle-light; indeed, even now I often suffer 
from thein in the evening. I was fortu- 
nately a little better wh^ my husband’s 
return enabled us to set out once more oh 
our journey, though for several days I was 
obliged to keep a thick bandage over my 
eyes ; and pleasanter situations may well be 
imagined than mine was— quite unable to 
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see anything and perched up on a high dog- 
cart, with my little baby in my arms, hold- 
ing on as best I might, with one hand to 
the side railing. The road, too, was very 
rough, so that it was often as much as I 
could do to prevent myself from being jolted 
out, and alas! our troubles by no means 
ended with the day’s journey; any hopes we 
might entertain of a good night’s rest after 
it, generally being destined to prove delusive 
and a snare, for Master Baby thought he 
did his duty properly if he abstained from 
worrying us on the road, and that after 
sleeping all day no mortal infant could be 
expected to sleep all night, too; so just as 
we had accomplished the day’s work and 
were longing 

“ To draw around the weary head 
The curtain of repose/* 

our small tormentor would wake up, looking 
£& bright as possible; and on more than one 
occasion I have had to give up all idea of 
sleeping, and play or walk about with him 
the whole night-^-a somewhat trying occupa- 
tion-^specially if it be taken into considera- 
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tioB that ray of candlelight caused me 
no small amount of pain. 

The route we took oh this occasion was 
necessarily a different one from that hy 
which we had journeyed up the country, as 
we had to descend from the high table-land 
of New England to the level country known 
as “ Liverpool Plains.” After leaving Salis- 
bury our first resting place was a small inn 
on the banks of a creek known as “ Carlisle’s 
Gully,” and our next a little town called 
“ Bendemeer,” on the Macdonald River, 
where we arrived early in the day, in order 
to give our horses a long rest before attempt- 
ing the descent of the Moonboye Range, 
which was. to be our next day’s undertaking. 
The ascent of these mountains from the 
New England side is (as I have before said) 
a’ mere nothing, as in New England we 
Avere on the lofty tableland, several hundred 
feet above the elevation of the Liverpool 
Plains, across which our road lay; but the 
descent is sosaething treroiendous, worse in 
^y opinion than that of dther the Waldron 
or Liverpool Ranges. The nunlferbus skele- 
tons of working bullocks stre^fn all ov^r the 
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passj prove what a terrible trial bf strength 
it is to these poor animals to accomplish the ' 
ascent from the plains, and one or two teams 
stuck midway, unable for the time to pro- 
gress any further, are sure to meet the tra- 
veller’s eye. 

A great difference in climate and vegeta- 
tion is observable between the table-land 
and the plains, the latter being in the winter 
season the pleasantest place of residence, 
though at other times the palm is awarded 
to “ New England ” by those most qualified 
to form an opinion on the subject; still 1 
confess, for my own part, I was not prepos- 
sessed in favour of this district, it is true I 
saw very little of it, but its swamps and 
bogs seemed never ending; more than once 
we got engulphed in them, and had no little 
difficulty in extricating ourselves and liorses. 

, Tamworth was our first resting place on 
the Liverpool Plains. It is rather a nice 
little township, as colonial towns go, and we 
were-somewhat late in leaving it the follow- 
ing niorning for our next stage, Currabubla, 
which we did not reach in consequence till 
late In the evsaing. As it was a very dark 
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night and the road was a very bad onefwc 
deemed it safer to walk for the last mile of 
our journey; so, having arranged that my 
husband w’as to take on the dog-cart and 
return for us, we groped on as best we 
might, my servant girl carrying baby, and I 
leading my little girl with one hand and my 
riding horse with the other, trying to keep 
up poor little Jessie’s spirits by telling her 
wonderful stories. At last my narrative 
was checked and my consternation hot a 
little roused by discovering that we had 
contrived to get into the middle of a drove 
of not very quiet cattle^ which we afterwards 
found were being driven down to the Mait- 
land market. I do not think I was ever 
more frightened in my life than on making 
this discovery, more especially as I gathered 
from the tqnes of the stockmen that they 
were not quite so sober as they ought to 
have been. To retrace our steps was, of 
course, my first endeavour, but this was not 
so easy in the darkness of night; my horse, 
too, was getting restive, and my little girl 
clihging to my dress in tehrsv ' The relief 
it was to me to hear my hUsbdnd’s^ voice 
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may be imagined, and by his assistance we 
soon extricated ourselves from our most 
unpleasant situation, and were soon en- 
sconced in the worst inn’s ftesiJroom. These 
roadside inns are by no means very comfort- 
able, though I believe much improved of late 
years, and we never failed in getting a pri- 
vate sitting room, a luxury in former days 
not often attainable, I have heard. 

We continued our journey for some days 
Avithout meeting with any adventure worth 
recording, crossing the Liverpool and Wal- 
dron Eanges Avith great ease; the ascent, as 
is the case Avith the Moonboyes, is by no 
means so arduous for the traveller down the 
country as for one going into the interior, 
as each day’s journey is a descent more or 
less gradual all the Avay to Maitland. . At 
the foot of the Waldrons Ave stopped, though 
Aye arrived there very early in the day, in 
o]^der to afford me an opportunity of seeing 
Mount Wingen, better known as the “Burn- 
ing Mountain.” 

,Our resting place was a little inn called, 
not inappropriately, the “ Highland Horne,” 
and |ts host informed us that avc should 
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easily find our way to the crater, or rather 
to the burning portion of the hill, which he 
assured us was not abcve a couple of miles 
from his house; accordingly, trusting to his 
directions and to my husband’s recollections 
of a visit there many years ago, avc set olf, 
but after wandering about in all directions 
for two or three hours, we were obliged to 
confess ourselves quite unable to discover 
any traces of the object of our search, 
which I own I should have been inclined to 
look on as a myth had I not seen the clouds 
of smoke rising from the summit of the 
range. Thoroughly knocked up, we re- 
turned to the inn, but very much disUking 
the notion of being defeated in the object 
for which we had stopped here, we per- 
suaded the innkeeper to promise to show us 
the way to it himself the next morning; so, 
starting at sun-rise, by seven o’clock we 
found ourselves in the promised land, after 
a walk of some four or five miles, instead of 
the two we had been told of, . And really it 
was a serious undertaking,^ even to one who 
knew something of Alpine passes, the track 
now leading across gullies, now skirting deep 
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ravines, and finally ascending the most 
precipitous part of the mountain, so that -I 
was more than once tempted to give up our 
expedition; however, my husband urged me 
on, and at last the summit was won, 

A curious sight here presented itself. 
The place where the fire is at present raging 
is a flat or slightly concave surface, some 
acres in extent, surrounded by still higher 
hills, one of the nearest bearing traces of 
having once been the pfey of the devouring 
element which now ravages the plateau at 
its feet. The soil has the appearance of red 
gravel, while here and there are deep fis- 
sures from which the white smoke ascends 
in clouds. At night, 1 am told, flames may 
also be seen issuing from it, and even in the 
broad daylight, by peeping down one of the 
fissures we plainly saw the fire and the red 
hot stones. Our guide assured us that for 
upwards of seven years he had been in the 
liabit of lighting his pipe at this same spot, 
and that in his time he had observed little 
alteration in the course of the flames. 

The generally received opinion touching 
the aaliure of this phenomenon is, that its 
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origin’ is not volcanic, but that it is simply 
a seam of coal on fire. I believe the cele- 
brated geologist Mr. Clark pronounced in 
favour of this theory, but it seems rather 
extraordinary that the very same crevices 
sliould continue smoking for so many years ; 
the extent of the seam must be very enor- 
mous, one would imagine. We remained 
long enough on the spot to enable me to 
make a slight sketch of it, and then hurried 
back to the inn, got breakfast, and were off 
by nine o’clock, hot wishing to lose another 
day; however, had we known the melan- 
choly late that was before us we should not 
have huT-ried ourselves. 

We had observed the state of the roads 
becoming gradually worse and worse as we 
got nearer to Maitland, and between the 
“Highland Home ” and Scone they surpassed 
in badness anything I had ever before ex- 
perienced, giving proof that large quantities 
of rain must have lately I'allcn. A few miles 
beyond Scone we should have the Hunter 
to cross, and my husband was beginning to 
have, unpleasant forebodings touching the 
possibility of getting over it, so we questioned 
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the first individual we met in the vicinity of 
the township touching its fordability. “Won’t 
get across for a week at least, sir/^ was the 
not very consolatory answer — intelligence 
which damped our spirits not a little. A 
week in a miserable little township in the 
far interior, witli nothing in the world to 
do, no books procurable, was certainly by 
no means a cheering prospect. J3ut we 
were obliged to make the best of it, as we 
found our informant’s intelligence only too 
correct. And for a wliole week we there 
vegetated. I have no very clear recollection 
of what we did with ourselves, beyond going 
to bed very early and getting up very late. 
I think our principal recreation consisted in 
gathering mushrooms, which grew in con- 
siderable quantities in the outskirts of the 
town. Once we varied this amusement and 
spent the afternoon at a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood, belonging to a gentleman of our 
acquaintance, but not being so learned as I 
ought to be in farm matters, 1 am afraid I 
noticed in this establishment ex- 

cepting the Uihtidihess and generally ruinous 
look of^ the cottage residence and farm 

u 
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buildings, so little in keeping with the large 
extent of land composing the estate) indica- 
ting on the whole a slipshod system of 
managing things in general, which would 
have much distressed one of our Scotch 
agriculturists. But then the propi'ietor 
was not in the habit of residing there, which, 
no doubt, in part accounted for its un- 
comfortable neglected appearance. After a 
•week’s sojourn at Scone, we had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing one evening that the river 
had subsided considerably, and that in all 
probability it would be fordable on the 
morrow, so we packed up our things and 
prepared for an early start. The following 
morning was bright and fine, and by an 
early hour wc were all ready; however, we 
were not destined to make a good hegwmng 
of this day’s journey, whatever the ending 
might be. Our leading horse, frightened, I 
suppose, by the terrible state of the roads, 
and remembering his comfortable quart&s 
in the stables of the inn, when urged to 
begin his work, instead of properly, 

swerved slightly round iil ^'direction of 
his old lodgings; in doing so he mj^sed bis 
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footing in the slippery soil, plunged one leg 
into a hole nearly up to his chest, and fell 
down, thereby dragguig the blinkers from 
the horse in the shafts, which in consequence 
immediately plunged, reared, made a bound 
forward, and over went the dog-cart, all of 
us being thrown out in the thick mud. 
Fortunately, from the accident having oc- 
curred at the very door of the inn, there was 
plenty of assistance at hand, and the horses 
were immediately secured. 

My firsf thought of course was for baby, 
tvho was sleeping quietly in my lap at the 
time of the upset, and though thrown out 
3f my arms and to some little distance by 
the jolt, he had fallen so comfortably on the 
soft mud that he was still fiist asleep when 
picked up; not so my little girl, however, 
who was so 'lery much frightened that she 
would hardly idlow herself to be lifted into 
the dog-cart again, and used constantly to 
say in most piteous tones when afraid of 
any future catastrophe, “ Don’t kill Dettie.” 
However, she .was only frightened, not hurt 
in the very least, and my husband escaped 
equally well. I, too, had very little to com- 

u 2 
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plain of, merely bruising niy left arm on 
wliich I fell, and slightly spraining the wrist; 
nor was the damage done to dog-cart or 
harness considerable, so that by the end of 
an hour wo were ready once -more to set off. 
We crossed the river without any accident, 
though it was still so high as to be only just 
fordable, the water actually coming into the 
dog-cart; the children were carried across 
by some persons encamped on the banks, 
who afterwards led my horse over and then 
returned to do a similar good office for my 
servant girl, affording us indeed all the 
assistance in their power, in the kindly 
fashion of the Bush. 

The river once crossed, Ave managed to 
get on the same evening to Muswelbrook, 
through such roads ! — nothing I could say 
about them would enable any one at home 
to conceive the state they were in. 

The only thing that could give one who 
had never been out of England any idea oi ^ 
their condition, is the Avell-known though 
somewhat apocryphal tale pf f traveller on 
a Canadian Corderoy road, whose right of 
treasure trove in a hat which he observed 
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moving about on the surface of a bog by 
the -roadside, was difputed by its submerged 
wearer, who claimed the aid of the traveller 
to get him out of his rather serious difficulty, 
and afterwards put in a word for his horse, 
which, being under him, was in a still worse 
predicament. 

It is really a marvel to me that our bones 
are not at this moment whitening in some 
of the Australian bogs. 

Driving tandem with skittish horses over 
or rather through this terrible soil, and 
across flooded rivers, is really somewhat 
nervous work, especially when you have 
two young children with you. There really 
was not a moment during that journey down 
the country that I was not fully prepared 
for, and indeed, rather expecting an accident; 
it was reully'a constant strain on the nerves 
which, though not naturally very easily 
frightened, I do not think I got over for 
months. After such a confession, it may 
seem ridiculqils to say that there was an 
excitement which I did not alto- 

gether dislike,’ but so it was, and it was 
really with feelings of something like. regret 
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that I hailed the approaching termination of 
our Bush journeyings* Before we reached 
Maitland, however, yre had some terrible 
“ Sloughs of Despdnid ” to get over, indeed 
I hardly know how our horses contrived to 
•pull us through them. On one occasion we 
got thoroughly bogged, the wheels sinking 
into the mud till the naves were barely 
visible, and the horses, in their strenuous 
endeavours to extricate us from our dilenima, 
pulled till traces and harness all gave way, 
and they foirly walked out of the shafts, 
FortUTiately, when this catastrophe happened 
we were not more than a hundred yards 
from a little public-house, a very wretched 
place, but still affording shelter for the night; 
and as good luck would have it, inin^i host 
had, in former days, been a cobbler, so he 
and my husband together managed to patch 
up the harness in the course of the evening, 
and the next day we set off early for Mait- 
land, reaching it in such a travel-stained 
dilapidated condition,, that the people fairly 
turned out of their house^t^fi^k.at us; and 
fiuch was the well-known state of the country, 
that \vhen they heard where we had come 
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from, the somewhat contemptuous looks with 
which they had hitherto regarded our turn- 
out were exchanged for glances of reverence 
and admiration, such as might be bestowed 
on a veteran warrior returning from the 
ware. We only stayed in Maitland long 
enough to make a few very necessary pur- 
chases, and drove on the same evening to 
Morpeth, intending to embark for Sydney 
the following morning, but circumstances 
detained us here a day longer; as I was not 
a little fatigued with all the travelling, I was 
glad to make the day of detention a time of 
rest. , My husband spent some hours of it 
in visiting an old* acquaintance who was 
encamped in the neighbourhood, awaiting 
some amendment in the state of the roads 
before attempting to make any further pro- 
gress. He had lately returned from Eng- 
land, and had brought out with him some 
wonderful machine, a “ self-laying endless 
raihvay ” as the newspapers styled it, or the 
“ MegaBthon,” as its owner had christened it. 
I did see this wonderful affair, but was 
told it was a steam engine, which w’ouldlay 
its own rails, and thus be of great service in 
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taking supplies up the country ; that it would 
also plough land, work as a stationary 
engine, turn a flour mill, &c. Its name 
puzzled us not a Utile, and iny husband 
asked his friend from what he had derived 
it. He said he meant to have called it 
“ Megathgerion,” from some antediluvian 
monster, but that there Avas not room on 
the board to paint the Avhole word, so he 
cut it down to “Megsethon.” After this 
original explanation, it amused me not a 
little when, on some subsequent occasion, I 
heard some savans discussing its origin and 
tracing it to some Greek root. 

We were sorry to liear afterwards what 
we were, however, somewhat inclined to 
suspect from the first, that as a locomotive 
this engine did not answer. It might do 
very well on the smooth turnpike roads of 
the old country, but was not likely to suc- 
ceed on the rough and steep ascents of a 
Bush trackj_ in ploughing through swamps, 
or in crossing swollen rivers;, and the last 
we heard of our friend and hiS; jltie#! hobby 
was, that after waiting some weeks in hopes 
of the state of the roads improving, and 
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making one or two vain starts, he had 
“ Megsethon ” taken to pieces, placed on a 
bullcfck dray, and with the aid of a couple 
of teams of bullocks, conveyed to hi^ station, 
where as a stationary engine it is to be 
hoped it will answer his most sanguine an- 
ticipations. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Anticipations— The Bush near Sydney — The roads again— The 
flood on the Hunter of 1857— The Liverpool Railway— A 
roadside inn— Appin— More rain— Retracing our steps— An 
unpleasant habit— Illawan^a— The Cabbage Tree Palm— The 
Garden of Australia— A case of plants— Our featherad and 
four-footed fellow-passengers — Preparing to re-embark. j 

The voyage from Morpeth to Sydney was 
rather rough and unpleasant, and as I lay 
on the sofa of the little cabin, almost too ill 
to attend even to baby, I only remember 
having one distinct thought, which assumed 
the form of a speculation as to whether I 
should ever survive the voyage to England, 
and if (should I ever find myself at home 
again), any inducement sufficiently powerful 
could arise to make me set foot again in 
sailing ship or steamer. , 

The first week after our ar^raal m Sydney 
was devoted to some very necessary shopping ; 
at the end of this time my husband was 
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obliged to go to Melbourne on some law 
business. I remained behind, in the hopes 
that he would bo able to rejoin me in two 
or three Aveeks, and glad on my children’s 
account of a little rest and quiet. 

However, week after week passed away 
without my husband’s being able to get 
aivay, and it was not until the end of July, 
after an absence of nearly two months, that 
he Avas at last enabled to return to Sydney. 
I had been residing in tiie meantime some 
ten miles out of toAvn, near the .small rail- 
Avay station of Ashfield, at an out-of-the- 
way place, prettily situated quite in the 
Hush ; I found it both healthier and plea- 
santer than a residence in Sydney, and used 
very much to enjoy the long rambles through 
the Avoods Avith my nurse and children in 
search of the Avild floAvers which Avere just 
beginning to come into blossom. In-doors 
J had plenty of occupation in preparing for 
our coming voyage, so the time did not 
hang so very heavily on my hands. After 
my liusbaTid’s' return we 'had plenty to do, 
our fcAV leisure daj's we devoted to exploring 
the nei"hbourliood on foot and on horseback. 
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Driving was not very practicable, so very 
bad were the roads, even at this short dis- 
tance from Sydney. In one place, close to 
the main track, was a quagmire, which we 
were particularly cautioned' against, as not 
many weeks before an unfortunate cow had 
got bogged in it, and actually died there, 
all endeavours to extricate her proving use- 
less. This fact may give some notion of 
the state of the country at that time; it is 
not always quite so bad, but the season had 
been an unusually rainy one, and the roads 
were really hardly passable. Indeed, un- 
fortunate as we had considered ourselves at 
the time, in the weather we had met with on 
our journey down the country, we had rea- 
son afterwards to congratulate ourselves that 
we had not been a month later in setting 
out, as we should then have found the 
country really impassable. The months 
of June and July, 1857, will, I fancy, be 
long remembered by the inhabitants of the 
Hunter River district. 

So severe were the floods, tlj^t great part 
of the town of Maitland was swept away, 
and the damage done to property was very 
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considerable. The papers of the day were 
full of the disasters that were occurriu<r; 
many, travellers were reported to have 
perished, and the losses among flocks and 
herds were very great. One gentleman, 
an acquaintance of my husband’s, was 
said to have lost not less tlian twenty thou- 
sand sheep! Many of the small settlers 
were still more to be pitied, as everything 
they possessed was swallowed up by the 
remorseless waters. Homesteads that had 
been erected at the expense of much per- 
sonal labour, the fruit of many years of pri- 
vation and toil, were all swept away, and 
sad tales of destitution were told on all 
sides. On the other hand, to prove the 
truth of the old proverb “It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good,” there were 
some who benefited by the inundation, ibr 
I have heard that lands in the vicinity of 
these rivers, which were formerly considered 
of little value, have been so much enriched 
by the alluvial deposit left on them by the 
receding waters, as now to be considered 
available for agricultural purposes. As 1 
have before remarked, these great floods 
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appear to recur at something like stated 
periods, and it is to be lioped that, learning 
fi‘!)ra experience, future settlers may^ take 
care to choose elevated situations ibr the 
erection of their dwellings, and that Avhen 
floods next occur the damage done by them 
may be comparatively slight. There lieiug 
no large river in the vicinity of Sydney, the 
principal inconvenience caused to its inhabi- 
tants by these heavy rains is the terrible 
condition the roads , get* into, almost pre- 
venting all communication with the interior, 
excepting ih the direction of Liverpool, to 
which place there is now railway communi- 
cation ; though even this mode of travelling 
is not very safe in wet weather, tl'.e embank- 
ments, &c., being somewhat apt to give way 
from becoming undermined by the rain. I 
never used to fancy the colonial railways 
very safe, the motion was always so great, 
and at all the little stations there seems to 
be loss care and order exercised tliaii is the 
case at home; however, as I aA not aware 
that any serious accident* hks ever taken 

* Since our return to Great Britain, there has been 
one serious accident attended with the loss of many 
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placo on either of the lines at present open, 
namely, between Sydney and Liverpool, and 
between Maitland and Newcastle, we must 
hope the negligence is only in little matters, 
and that in the management of their rail- 
roads, at all events, the colonists are not dis- 
posed to adopt American “ go-aheadism,” 
and carelessness of ri&k to human life. 
After my husband’s return to New South 
Wales, we were able to make arrangements 
for embarking for home by the September 
mail steamer. Before leaving the colony, 
however, I was desirous of seeing something 
of the Illawarra district-L-“ The Garden of 
New South Wales,” I had heard it called — 
and we determined to avail ourselves of a 
week’s leisure, and the improved state of tlie 
roads, for accomplishing this undertaking. 
Our- most direct -route would have been by 
steamer to Wollongong or Kiama, but as 
our wish Avas to^see as much of the country 

lives ; amongst others, that of a well-knoAvn lawyer 
in Sydney, whote widow claimed and received as 
compensation a siim equivalent to a pension of £'500 
a-yeiir for her life, besides large allowances for each 
of her children. 
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as possible, we determined on taking* the 
bridle track leading across Mount Keera into 
• the valley of the lllawarra, and returning to 
Sydney by sea, embarking ourselves and 
horses on board one of the little coasting 
steamers at one or other of the above-named 
ports. Accordingly, one tine morning we 
set off, leaving our children in charge of a 
friend, who had promised to take care of 
them during the short period we were -likely 
to be absent;;. -Qur road led us in the first 
instance past Pararaa,lfa, ; which we left to 
the right, and thence through flat uninter- 
esting country to* Liverpool, a little toAvn 
(some twenty miles from Sydney), the pre- 
sent terminus of the railway in this direction, 
llci’c we stopped for lunch, and were de- 
tained some little time at the inn by a vio- 
lent thunder-storm. When the weather 
cleared up we proceeded in the direction 
of Campbelltpwn, hoping to reach it before 
nightfall; but; heavy rain coming on agaifl 
we were contpelled'tb tafe-refuge at a little 
roadside inn,- whe'rbt’.di’^i^&e’d! through we 
bemoaned our lot over a smoky wood fire, 
eventually solacing ourselves wHto' some 
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warm tea and an odd volume of one of 
Mrs. Radcliffe^s romances. 

The iieM morning was fine and bright, 
and with somewhat better spirits we set out 
again, but the roads were heavy, and our 
progress consequently not very rapid, so that 
it was one or two o'clock before we reached 
Appin," a small village, the last resting 
side of Mount Keera; 

crossing the 
under- 
obliged to 
heire. We were 
not by this time very difficult to please in 
the way of accommodation, but it seemed 
doul)tful if we should meet with any in this 
out-ol-thc-way little place. At last the 
landlord of a little inn took compassion on 
us, and let us in, though giving us to under- 
stand it was quite as a favour, for he was 
giving up his business that week, and his 
house was in a confusion. 

1 afterwards accommo- 

dation, such;:|^^ ™HwP^ e compassion of 
the landlordP^^^^^^P chose to weave a 
little fOB^nce about,>u^ to the efiect that we 
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were a newly married couple, and who was 
not a little disappointed when I informed 
her I had been married severjJ years, and 
had three children! I must Jse excused if 
my recollections of Appin' ale' - not very 
favourable, for at this half-dismantled , little 
inn we were detained three d.a^s by^in'ccssant 
torrents of rain, such as J. -had .^ifii’dly ever 
witnessed b(^or!e, evdn ih.1die eoloh.y;' AYhat . 
to do with otarSeIves,We . ready hardly ..knew. 
Wo had neither wjitihg;;dor driawi.^ 
terials, nor ware-they p^rdcijraJbliei' 

Our sole'-yesputces.: ■wd're.; h. ;few i Sydney 
newspapers |a ' we^K dr ’two .old, and two or 
three book| of ' a ’ Controversial -t'endenby, 
written by jpoman patholiesj 'ivith ' which my 
friend the hb^tefes 'supplied ils, in some hopes, 

I suppose, of elFedting our .cohversibn. At 
all events she 'migh't l'ei^pti.'p.retty securely 
on my rea4&g'thdm..“/4“^^ ' At 

last, on thb' 4^drdaj' ]h 0 i?hi.ng, when , the 
weather did ' dlek? - up^,..wd^^^ to 

give up al| t^pugh^r’of 'an^ jexpfi(^ to 

Illawarra. wasiastrea^i^d.Be' Crossed, 

at all time^tr 9 ^hle.some te.-lStd, but jylugh.;. 
in ils preserif' ‘gtdtfe’Sf^'015d'd‘’cfef’!arnl^ have 
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been unsafe to liavc attempted for a week, 
and besides this our time was getting very 
short, and, uidess avc liad made up our minds 
to.— wait. ..for ...auatUex. . ytaaiueiv,. the two or 
three weeks' that remained ha|d to be de- 
voted' to’ business. I began to long to see 
some little faces again, tod, so w^ determined 
to 'i’etraefc our steps, ;. though we were both 
hot; a -little, disappointed at; ha|ving to re- 
nounce'' 'a'tr'pr'osp'pct of seeing the beautiful 
conptry ' 'toufid. .'Kiama- .aTad . Wollongong. 
Wfe''made:,,a'H early .•start,, hoping to reach 
home early . that iOvening;' hilt (we had not 
calculated om the sea of inud ah( Avater that 
we should have to Avade through. It Avas 
impossible to ychture out of ' a &ot pace, and 
even, at' this; gentle rate.of .pto^ression Ave 
got splashed . from h,e.ad- to foot. Before Ave 
reached Liverpoormy riding, hal lit Avas such 
a mass of mud thui .the weight )f it nearly 
dragged ma.'off - thy sadd'fe;,.|j‘T5i^ may seem 
an exaggeraition ’ to, niy' tj^defS) hut to me 
it was' a jnelhh^piy'.'ood.'nidst^ comfortable 
fact; indqedj^'$o’ Wretched:, 'Was I and so 
‘feidoxn was rfty appearaheg;, -fhat on the out- 
skirts of tiindwh ' TcTisMdu'hfea; and doffing 

X 2 
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iny long skirt, Avitli iny husband’s assistance 
washed it in a waterliole, threw it across 
horse’s back, and made my entrance on foot 
in a somewhat ignominious though unen- 
cumbered fashion. We found we were for- 
tunately in time to catch the last train to 
Sydney, for on horseback 1 could have gone 
no lurther that day, so utterly worn out was 
I with our iliorning’s adventure; so, making 
up our mii^ds to send our servant back the 
following rf^y for our equally tired horses, 
we availed fourSelyes of modern improve- 
ments, and '.while comfortably ensconced in 
the soft cushions of a first-class railway 
carriage, voted the palm of precedence to 
tills mode of travelling. An hour or two’s 
ride over a well beaten road or smooth even 
downs, is a very delightful recreation, but a 
journey of thirty or forty miles on horse- 
back, performed at a foot pace, say at the 
rate of three, hfoUr, or at the utmost five 
miles an h^ur, is, quite a different thing, and 
by no meaus- a very, enjoyable sort pf under- 
taking. We left -the train . at *iishfield, and 
had then a walk of some three or four .iniles 
before we could retiilh’ bur’ temporary borne. 
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There was a bridge to bo passed, too, which 
we were not very certain of finding in cross- 
ing order. However, we managed to get 
over it, tliough the day before, we were told, 
it liad been quite submerged by the rise of 
the river. This difficulty surmounted, our 
troubles were ended, and wc were soon com- 
fortably seated round a bright fire, congra- 
tulating ourselves at being at home again. 
This ended our expedition to Illawarra, and 
quite sorry I was to leave tlie country with- 
out seeing something of: this district. Its 
scenery, I believe, is Very .Tcively, but its 
plants and flowers were our great attraction. 
They are very beautiful, (piite different in 
character to fliose around Sydney and in 
the interior, partaking more of the nature 
of tropical vegetation. A species of palm 
known as the Cabbage Tree Palm (from the 
foliage of Avhich the well-known cabbage-tree 
hat is made) used formerly to flourish there 
in’ great abundance, and gave an Oriental 
aspect to the landscape. L'attqfly it has 
become scarce, many of -the trees having 
been wantonly destroyed by people who, I 
suppose, diad nothing better to do. It de- 
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rives its name from the fact of its young 
shoots being very generally used as a vege- 
table by the natives, and bearing no small 
resemblance in flavour and consistency to 
the common garden cabbage. 

Great varieties of orchidaceous plants arc 
to be met with in this beautiful valley, and 
some rare ferns ; lovely creepers — colonice 
vines — also abound, and climbing from tree 
to tree, and from rock to rock, form a lovely 
drapery to the landscape. We had set our 
hearts on taking home a case of Australian 
plants, and so had been particularly anxious 
to get some of those indigenous to the Gar- 
den of Australia, as the Illawarra district 
has been called, but were obliged to content 
ourselves with the commoner flora to be met 
with in the neighbourhood of Sydney. Of 
these, alas! not many survived the home- 
ward voyage, and had Ave trusted entirely to 
the plants wc brought, our green-house 
would be but ill stocked with Australian 
flowers; a^few Warratahs (the tulip-tree of 
the colony), a Bignonia, and three or four 
specimens of the Norfolk Island pine, and 
the Jtraucaria Bidwellii (the native Bread 
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fruit), witii some two or three rare ferns, 
forming all the survivors of our origiiially 
rather large collection. But fortunately we 
also provided ourselves with plenty of seeds, 
upAvards of a hundred different varieties, of 
which four-fifths were given us by the 
superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at 
Melbourne, the remainder having been ob- 
tained from the like public functionary in 
Sydney; and as many of these have come 
up they promise in time to form a very fine 
collection. 

Besides these specimens of the flora of 
the country, Ave Avere anxious to take home 
some of the native birds, and we had col- 
lected at diflerent times and in different 
ways some thirty or forty parrots and paTro- 
quets of various hues and sizes. AVe Averc 
told it Avould be impossible to take them 
home, that crossing the desert especially 
Avith such encumbrances Avas an unheard-of 
thing; hoAvever, Ave determined to try, 
trusting to making interest Avitli some one 
in authority, for Ave knew that to keep them 
in our small cabins would be out of the 
question, and that Ave should have to depend 
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all along on the good nature of the ship’s 
officers. As it happened we Avere very 
fortunate, we had a most good-natured cap- 
tain, who gave us permission to keep our 
cages in the fore saloon of the ship, and 
afforded us every facility for looking after 
them, &c. And when we landed in Eng- 
land very few deaths had occurred among 
our favourites, but I should not recommend 
any one to follow our example ; one or two 
pet birds may be an amusement on board of 
ship, but more are a great trouble, and 
though they may survive the voyage, the 
cold of an English winter plays sad havoc 
among them, only the hardiest kinds ever 
getting properly acclimatized. 

Besides our birds we had a four-footed 
protegS in the shape of a large kangaroo 
hound, which had been our companion in 
* so many troubles and difficulties, that we 
did not like to leave it behind. So “ Keera,^’ 
as we named it in remembrance of our Bush 
residence, was to accompany us home, and 
remind us when once more settled in the 
old country of our adventures in the far 
interior of Australia. Altogether we formed 
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a large party ; unfortunately we wore very 
late in engaging our cabins, and obtained 
but poor accommodation. Indeed, we were 
almost tempted to wait for the next steamer, 
and as circumstances turned out it would 
have been better had we done so, but our 
desire to be once more at home prevailed 
over our dread of a little discomfort ; so we 
resolved to put up with the small cabins 
whicli alone we could secure, and with but 
few regrets prepared in good earnest to bid 
adieu to New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Confined qiiavtcrs — Baby provciulcr — A model captain — II onimo- 
patliy and .soa-sickneps — I'ort of Melbourne — Its sulnirbs — 
Th(! city — Fortunate purehaseivs — What is in a name '! ” — The 
rival queens of the South — Melbourne strcict.s — An arp’iiinent 
for Blooinerisin — Colonial froldorniunents — 1’lie l}^'nTa Yarra — 
A sound of homo — ^Tho Botanical Cardens — Waterfowl — A 
natural preserve — Canvas Town — The Houses of rarlianient — 
A senator in trouble — The laud to make money in — The coast 
of Western Australia — AAbany — A trip ashore. 


The steamer in which we were destined 
to perform our liomewai\l voyage, was not 
perhaps the one on tlie line best litted for 
tropical climates. Tliough a fine vessel, the 
accommodation for passengers Avas not par- 
ticularly good, the cabins Avere small and not 
very avcII ventilated, and Ave Avere very uii- 
fortiiriate in having been so late in selecting * 
ours. My husband got a small closet in the 
extreme stern of the vessel, while I, my ser- 
vant girl, and the two children had to con- 
tent ourselves with a cabin in the centre of 
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the ship some ciglit loot by six, or flu^rchj/. 
It required no little maiuigeineiit to stow 
away our properties in so limited a s[)iice. 
One case which L had placed under niy sola 
to be always at liaTid, caused no little anuise- 
ment among the shijAs officers, it I'cing 
marked ‘^toasted bread.” But I had suffered 
so much from having to live on sliip’s biscuit 
on my outward voyage, that J determined to 
provide a supply of someiliiiig more digesti- 
ble for my baby on our homeward j(uii'riey. 
The baker who supplied mo Avith my stores 
was quite a character, and had much to my 
amusement Avritten our name and address 
in full, Avith many other interesting particu- 
lars on the cover of the deal case — “ For y(Ui 
see, iiia’am, if yoifrc all lost, may l)e (Ids 
case Avill be Avaslied asliore, and it Avill be a 
mighty comfort to your friends,” Avas his 
consolatory remark as he stoAved the I)ox 
^ aAvay in the most convenient corner. The 
minds of all the good people of Sydney 
Avere just then very naturally running on 
shipAvrecks, the sad loss of the Dunbar 
having quite recently occurred, Avhich ac- 
counted for this melancholy prognostication. 
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I need not, I found afterwards, have en- 
cumbered myself with sucli a large package, 
for we were quite as well supplied on board 
with all the necessaries, and even luxuries of 
life as we could have been at home, liven 
milk, in general that most unprocurable of 
luxuries at sea, I always obtained in abund- 
ance for my baby, and everything else that 
I could possibly desire, thanks in no small 
measure to the kindness and consideration 
of the captain, with whom my little boy 
became a great favourite. 

Indeed, if anything could have reconciled 
me to a sea voyage, it would have been the 
unwearying and unceasing kindness and 
attention which I, in common with all the 
rest of the passengers, received from Cap- 
tain Small, and that too in circumstances of 
no ordinary trial and danger. Aly anticipa- 
tions of the voyage, however, were by no 
means so pleasant as my retrospections on the 
same subject arc. I looked forward to six 
or eight Aveeks of utter misery ; I almost 
wonder now how I nerved myself to the un- 
dertaking, for I do not think any one ever 
suffered at sea more than I had done on our 
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outward voyage, and now, to add to my 
troubles, I had my tiresome little baby to look 
after, and such very, very poor accommoda- 
tion. Experience had taught me the useless-* 
ness of all common remedies for the most 
terrible “ 'nial de wer ; ” as a last resource, an 
acquaintance suggested liomceopathy ; I ex- 
pected to derive very little benefit from it, as 
1 did not consider I possessed the necessary 
faith, but I thouglit there would be no harm 
in giving the system a trial, and accordingly 
consulted a liommopathic doctor, and provided 
inyscdf with a ease of select poisons^ which I 
took at proper intervals during the voyage 
between Sydney and Melbourne; aiid as, not- 
withstanding the very rough weather we ex- 
perienced, 1 escaped actual srihsicbic-ss^ I 
really think I had some reason to believe in 
the efficacy of the system. I beg to state 
I am by no means a convert to homa3()|)athy 
generally, I almost laugh at myself for tliiiik- 
ing it possible such tiny sugai’-pluni doses 
could have any effect ; but still I certainly 
did escape in great measure the honours of 
this most unsentimental complaint, when all 
the ladies and many of the gentlemen on 
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board were quite prostrated by it. For we 
had a very bad passage from Sydney to 
Melbourne, taking four days to reach the 
latter place, a distance often accomplished by 
the smaller coasting-steamer in forty-eight 
hours. We had left Sydney on the Friday, 
and it was ten o’clock on Tuesday morning 
before we cast anchor off Sandridge, the 
port of Melbourne. The harbour known as 
Hobson’s Bay, is of far greater extent than 
that of Port Jackson,’ but not to be com- 
pared with it in point of picturesque beauty. 
On the shores of the bay have lately sprung 
up watering places of considerable extent, 
much frequented by the inhabitants of ]\Iel- 
bourne; “St. Kilda” and “Brighton” may 
be mentioned as the principal of these marine 
suburbs ; I only saw them from the deck of 
our steamer, but was told they were of con- 
siderable extent. We were to remain two 
days at Melbourne, and as I had never been 
there before, I was of course anxious to see 
all I couM of this really wonderful place, 
“ the metropolis of the South,” as its citizens 
love to call it. The view of it from our 
anchorage was by no means prepossessing; 
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distance (it being still nine miles off) not 
lending its usual enchantment. The city 
lies very Ioav, and the tract of country be- 
tween it and Sandridge is flat, scrubby, 
and* singularly unpicturcsque; a railway has 
been formed across it, and in ten minutes 
from our seating ourselves in the train, we 
found ourselves iii the heart of the busy 
city. 

The stranger, who for the first time views 
the crowds which throng its broad thorough- 
fares, and listens to the busy hum which 
pervades them, can hardly realize the fact 
that little more than twenty years have 
elapsed since the first sod, so to speak, was 
turned of this ^den city, which has since 
progressed with Truly railway speed. 

The woodcock shot in Kegent Street in 
the days of Charles the Second, as recorded 
by Macaulay, is as nothing when compared 
with running down a kangaroo in Bourke 
‘Street, in the year 1836. 

In the following year, it was, I believe, 
that Sir Kichard Bourke, the then Governor 
of New South Wales, of which Port Phillip 
was then a province, came down to fix the 
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site of the future city, which was named 
after the premier of the day, a compliment 
which it is very doubtful if he then properly 
appreciated. 

Land was of course at that time to be 
purchased at very low rates, and some of 
the early purchasers of the town allotments 
have since realized profits which would have 
seemed enormous, even to the original pro- 
jectors of the famous Glen Mutchkin 
Railway. 

In 1850, the inhabitants of Port Phillip 
obtained their long-cherished desire of sepa- 
ration from the colony of New South Wales, 
and, I suppose as a manifestation of loyal 
gratitude, solicited and obtoined permission 
to change their name, whereny the province of 
Port Phillip became the colony of Victoria. 

Since that time they have had their own 
Governor and Legislature, but as a salve to 
the pride of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, its Governor is still, styled Governoi* 
General, with nothing to govern beyond its 
limits. 

There is at present no little jealou y 
between the two colonies, and from what I 
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could learn, ISTew South Wales stands a fair 
chance of being left behind in the race of 
progress by her younger rival. 

The go-ahead spirit and devotion to busi- 
ness, which strikes a new-comer in Sydney, is 
even more perceptible in Melbourne; indeed 
it is impossible even for a stranger not to 
remark the air of progress worn by every- 
thing about the latter place. But the 
jealousy and rivalry between the two cities 
is most apparent in the way that the one 
pooh-poohs any advantage that may be ob- . 
tained by the other, or ridicules any lion 
that exists in the other’s precincts ; for in- 
stance, Sydney obtained a mint, of Avhich she 
was very proud— ■•Melbourne for a long time 
refused to allow the new coinage circulation ; 
though it is a well-known fact, that Austra- 
lian sovereigns are of a slightly higher value 
than British. Again, Melbourne instituted 
a^ Punch, which has proved to be really a 
clever production — Sydney tried something 
of the same kind, but failed, consequently 
Sydney votes Punches in general low. It 
is quite sufficient for one city to extol the 
merits of any actor or actress, to make sure 

Y 
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of their being cried down in the other, and 
vice versd. 

But to return to the city itself. I may men- 
tion that Melbourne has been laid out with 
much more attention to regularity than Syd- 
ney. Its principal streets are very wide, 
and the shops and houses well built; the 
public buildings, too, are on a far finer scale, 
and the private dwelling-houses within the 
city seem more numerous. Altogether, its 
inhabitants seem determined that it shall 
eventually boast all the superiority, that 
man’s art can give it over the rival city; 
but nature has done far the most for Sydney 
in point of beauty, and I should think, 
for healthiness of situation, the metropolis of 
Victoria cannot for a moment compete with 
that of New South Wales. But there is one 
point, on which it would really be rather 
difficult to determine which city might 
claim the palm of precedence. It is really 
difficult to say whether the streets of 
Melbourne, or of Sydney might with the 
greatest propriety be cited as the most 
impassable, not to say unfordable thorough- 
fares in the whole world. The story goes, 
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that not so very long ago, the announce- 
ment in the papers of “ another child 
drowned in the streets of Melbourne,” 
produced no very extraordinary sensation 
among the public of Victoria. 

Really the state of the streets in both 
these cities is very discreditable to the 
authorities of the place ; why their condition 
should be so disgraceful, I cannot tell. The 
situation, both of Sydney and Melbourne, 
seems to offer every natural facility for 
proper drainage, especially that of Sydney, 
and yet the river of mud which flows down 
the side of each street, can hardly be 
imagined. In Melbourne, at the time of my 
visiting it, the gentlemen had pretty gene- 
rally adopted the fashion of high waterproof 
boots, by the aid of which and by washing 
them at intervals in these flowing rivers, 
they walked about the streets in tolerable 

comfort; but as this fashion had not ex- 
• 

tended to the ladies, the condition presented 
by their long flowing dresses was pitiable in 
the extreme ; I really think they will have 
eventually to adopt the Bloomer costume, 
which, if allowable under any circum- 

Y 2 
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stances, would certainly be so there, for 
the purpose of traversing these terrible 
quagmires. 

The principal commission I had to execute 
in Melbourne, was that of procuring a few 
specimens of colonial workmanship in the 
native gold. 

The ornaments at present exhibited for 
sale consist principally of brooches, breast 
pins, and studs, which are really often 
very prettily executed, sometimes in gold 
mixed with quartz in its native state ; but 
more frequently the fine gold is filigreed, 
and is occasionally relieved by stones also 
found in the colony, garnets, and also a 
species of, sapphire, with pretty crystals of 
different colours. Like everything else in 
Melbourne, these . ornaments are rather ex- 
pensive, their intrinsic value being but 
trifling, but they are really worth getting, as 
a proof of colonial advancement in the more 
elegant as well as the simply utilitarian arts 
and manufactures. 

After having seen a little of the principal 
streets and shops of the city, we took a 
small boat and sailed up the river, the 
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“ Yarra Yarra,” or ever-flowing stream, as 
it is somewhat poetically named. Our 
destination was a friend’s house, some four 
or five miles from Melbourne, named 
curiously enough after our own dear home. 
A tenant of my husband’s grandfather had 
emigrated to Australia, purchased land on 
the banks of the Yarra, and named it after 
his native plaee far away in bonnie Perth- 
shire; from him our friend had purchased 
the property, and had allowed it to retain its 
original appellation, which sounded so plea- 
santly in our ears. Atwenty minutes’ sail on 
the Yarra Yarra (which, notwithstanding its 
name, is a small and not very picturesque 
stream), brought us to the Botanical Gar- 
dens, where we landed, purposing to walk 
through them on our road to our friend’s 
house. They are rather prettily situated, 
sloping down to the river, and certainly the 
piost has been made of the situation ; still 
they are not to be compared in point of 
scenery with those of Sydney. In size, 
however, I should think they equal, or per- 
haps surpass their rival, and contain, I 
believe, as valuable a collection of trees and 
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plants ; though, from the gardens having been 
formed but very recently, the greater number 
of the shrubs have not at present attained 
anything like their full size or vigour. 
Of Australian indigenous plants in particu- 
lar, I noticed a great variety, some of which 
were quite new to me, and which I examined 
with much interest. We had a beautiful 
day for our walk, and very much I enjoyed 
it, after four days’ confinement in the close 
cabins of the steamer. Our little girl, who 
accompanied us, was as much pleased as -v^e 
were, and ran about clapping her hands and 
almost screaming with delight. Her atten- 
tion was particularly attracted by the large 
numbers of waterfowl collected in one part 
of the garden, where a sort of natural pre- 
serve exists in the shape of a small reedy 
lake or marsh, formed by an inlet of the 
waters of the river. Numerous curious 
specimens of wild fowl, both native and, 
foreign are collected here, and they seem to 
afford as much amusement to the juveniles of 
Melbourne as I remember deriving in former 
days from the swans in the Regent’s Park. 
By the middle of the day we reached our 
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friend’s house, and after resting a short time 
we gladly availed ourselves of his offer to 
drive us again into Melbourne, that I might 
kill a few more of its lions. On our way into • 
the city we passed the site of the “ Canvas 
Town,” of former days. The tents which 
formerly covered this spot have now how- 
ever entirely disappeared, and this mush- 
room-like town how exists but in recollection. 
Our first destination was the Houses of Par- 
liament, to which our friend, as a member of 
the Lower House, had at all times the entree. 
These buildings were then in an uncom- 
pleted state, the halls of assembly being 
finished, but many of the necessary offices 
still in the course of erection. When the 
whole edifices are completed, they will pre- 
sent a very imposing appearance, and will 
well justify the pride taken in them by the 
inhabitants of Melbourne. The cost of the 
buildings must have been something enor- 
mous. I think I have heard more than a hun- 
dred thousand pounds has already been laid 
out on them. Their exterior is massive and 
imposing, and the dark gray stone of which 
they are built gives them a solemn, almost a 
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venerable appearance. The halls are fitted 
up with great elegance and good taste, that 
of the Upper House might be almost called 
gorgeous in its arrangements. The Houses 
were sitting at the time of our visit, so *frora 
the benches reserved for visitors I had the 
opportunity of listening to the speeches of 
some of the colonial celebrities. 

All the forms and ceremonies in use in 
the British Parliament are adopted here with 
great rigour. Indeed, the members of the 
Colonial Legislature are not a little jealous 
of their senatorial privileges, a great regard 
being always shown to all the requirements 
of Parliamentary etiquette. The subject of 
discussion in the Upper House at the time 
of our visit, was the conduct of a mem- 
ber who had left the colony on his marriage- 
trip without giving due intimation of his 
intention to his brother legislators, and who 
was consequently declared to have been 
guilty of contempt of Parliament. 

I was rather amused at listening to the 
proceedings, especially at the vehemence 
displayed by one old gentleman in a black 
velvet cap, who I afterwards found was a 
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well-known character in the Victoria Par- 
liament. As it was getting late, however, 
we did not give much time to listening to 
the debates, but after driving about Mel- 
bourlie a little, returned to our friend’s 
house. 

The next morning we again drove into 
the city, and afterwards through Colling- 
wood, one of its most flourishing suburbs, 
and thence to the “ Plenty Road,” where my 
husband had some land which he was 
anxious that I should see. We had not time 
to go very far, as we were to be on board the 
steamer again by four o’clock, but we had 
the consolation of thinking we had certainly 
made the most of our time, and seen as 
much as it was possible to see in the course 
of twenty-four hours, of the Southern me- 
tropolis. My personal knowledge of it is 
of course very limited, but my husband, who 
at different periods had spent some three 
months there, was much pleased both with 
the city and its environs, and maintains 
that, despite its want of the natural 
advantages which Sydney can boast of, he 
would prefer Melbourne as a place of resi- 
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dence. The land in the interior of the 
colony boasts, I have heard, in fertility of 
soil, a great superiority over New South 
Wales, and was well named Australia Felix, 
by one of its first explorers. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell. The rich and extensive gold 
fields found within its limits have un- 
doubtedly done much for the importance of 
the colony, and have, to use the words of a 
celebrated colonial statesman, “ precipitated 
it into a nation.” For young men I can 
imagine no better field of enterprise than 
the colony generally, and the busy bustling 
city of Melbourne in particulai*, but still it 
is rather the place to make a fortune in, 
than to enjoy it in when made. All the 
luxuries, and even many of the necessaries 
of life are still enormously expensive there, 
and the possessor of what would be at home 
considered a very handsome income, in Mel- 
bourne, can barely afford any indulgences. 
After all, there is no place like the old 
country to form one’s home in, and I fancy 
most of us were of this opinion as from the 
deck of the “ Emeu,” we saw the shore of 
Victoria fade away in the distance. 
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We had not yet, however, bid a last adieu 
to Australia — a week more of tossing about 
on the rough waters of those stormy South- 
ern geas, and we cast anchor in the fine 
harbour of King George’s Sound, off the 
port of Albany in Western Australia. 

The scenery of this part of the Australian 
coast is rocky and picturesque, but differs 
very essentially from any other part of the 
country that I have seen, in being whoUy 
void of trees. The gray rocks are generally 
concealed by a kind of low brushwood, but 
as I stood on tfee deck of the vessel looking 
around on all sides, not a single tree could 
Idiscern. 

The town of Albany is built dose to the 
water’s edge; it is very small, and boasts of 
but few tolerable houses, leading a stranger 
to suppose that the question of “how to 
settle and succeed ” in that part of Australia 
would be answered with considerable difii- 
culty. Notwithstanding the unprepossessing 
appearance of the country, terra firma has 
always attractions for sea-sick mariners, and 
we were only too glad to avail ourselves of 
the ship’s boats to land for a few hodrs on 
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this barren-looking coast. On the shore 
some fifteen or twenty of the original inhabi- 
tants were assembled to do us honour, or 
rather to see what begging could extract 
from these invaders of their native soil; a 
miserable-looking set they were, appearing 
even lower and more degraded than the 
aborigines of New South Wales. Some of the 
women held in their hands bunches of wild 


flowers, which we eagerly purchased for a 
few halfpence; very lovely they were, and on 
looking round we discovered among the 
brushwood which had looked so unpromising, 
quantitiesof theprettiest flowering plants and 
shrubs. We were really perfectly enchanted 
with them, and determined to spend the few 
hours we were on shore in exploring the 
surrounding hills. We provided ourselves 
at the small inn with a loaf of breads some 
cheese, and some beer — the only refreshments 
obtainable there — and giving them into thp 
charge of one of the blacks who was to act 
as cicerone, ‘we set off with two or three of 
our fellow-passengers for a good ramble. 
Every step we took, our admiration increased, 
for we were all enthusiaitic lovers of flowers. 
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Mrs. L the only other lady of our party, 

and myself, contented ourselves with gather- 
ing large bouquets, but my husband less 
easily satisfied, pulled many up by their 
roots, with the intention of transferring 
them to our case of plants, while the doctor 
of the ship, who formed one of our party, put 
each new specimen in a little book, which, 
with more foresight than we had possessed, 
he had brought on shore for the purpose of 
preserving them in. The Australian wild 
flowers possess much the same sort of beauty 
as our own native blossoms ; they are gene- 
rally rather pretty and curious than gor- 
geously beautiful, but still they are very well 
worth collecting, and form a most interesting 
study for the botanist. King George’s 
Sound abounds in more striking varieties 
than any other part of the colony that I 
have visited. I recognised one or two new 
^ecies of the Epacris, and of the Banksia, 
but with a few exceptions the names of our 
treasures trove were quite unknown to me. 
After a delightful stroll of about a couple of 
miles, we arrived at the summit of a high, 
hill, overlooking thf . town, from which we 
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obtained a most beautiful view of hill and 
water. The town looked really quite pictu- 
resque from this eminence, and the colouring 
of the landscape was very beautiful. In the 
distance sea and sky of the deepest azure 
relieved by the soft warm tints of the rocks, 
and the subdued green of the vegetation 
that covered them. Then, somewhat nearer, 
the white houses of the town prettily 
situated close to the water’s edge, and in 
the immediate foreground, this underwood 
of flowers. 

We stayed some four or five hours on 
shore, and returned to the ship to dinner, 
when we enjoyed some fresh fish which had 
just been caught in the harbour. Some were 
a species of mullet, and others whiting; none 
of them remarkable for any great delicacy 
of flavour, but still good enough to meet 
with great appreciation from us. Early next 
morning we were again under weigh, and had 
a fortnight’s voyage before us, ere we could 
hope to catch sight of the fair shores of 
Ceylon, our next place of destination. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Our last look of Australia — A fishy fantasy — The order of tlie 
day on shipboard— Point do Galle — ^Another trip ashore — The 
Cinnamon Gardens — Re-embarking — Aden — A naval battle — 
The natives — Divers — ^The Red Sea — A midnight alarm — On 
the rocks — All hands at the pumps — An unpleasant alternative 
— Preparing to take to the boats — Ground sharks — Afloat 
again — Noxious gases — Nubian natives— Coral islands — 
Passing on his way News from Jeddah— Off again — 
Zeal for the service— Suez — Last adieus— A comparison-r 
Transit through Egypt — Malta— Home, sweet home ! 

“ But soon our glorious course was lost, 

And treacherous was the deep ; 

Ne’er thought we there was peril more 
When tempest seemed asleep.” 

M. Ilomtt, 

Aitee leaving^ King George’s Sound, we 
had a day or two more tossing about and 
feeling very miserable, till the 26 th of the 
month, on which day we passed Cape Leeu- 
win, and fairly took leave of the Australian 
coast. A few days after we were in the 
tropics, arid for some time made rapid pro- 
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gress, the good ship averaging 250 or 300 
knots a day. If it had not been for the 
extreme heat I shoidd really have enjoyed 
this part of our voyage; we had a few very 
pleasant fellow passengers, and a captain 
who was a favourite with everybody, and 
especially with the ladies, whose hearts he 
won by his extreme kindness to their chil- 
dren. The heat, however, was dreadfully 
oppressive. I suffered from it very much, 
feeling it more than others of our fellow- 
passengers from the bad situation of our 
cabin, which was close to the engine room. 
It was curious how much more we felt the 
heat at sea than on shore. I do not think 
the thermometer ever rose above 95° in the 
shade on our homeward voyage, while at 
Keera I had often seen it at 105“ in the 
coolest part of our house, and yet it was far 
more oppressive on board of ship than we 
had ever found it on land. The nights iij 
particular were very trying. I always slept 
with our port open, to get the benefit of the 
faintest breath of air. I must confess, how- 
ever, to a nervous fear which always haunted 
me while lying beneath the open port-hole. 
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One of our fellow-passengers had told me 
that a flying fish had paid a visit to the 
steward’s pantry through Tiis little window, 
which was next to ours, and I was. beset by 
the constant dread of being woke out of 
my sleep some night by a cold slimy creature 
falling suddenly on my face. 

Board of ship life is at the best mono- 
tonous. Breakfast at half-past eight (a 
repast of which I always partook on deck), 
then a game of chess, a glance at some 
novel, with a fair amount of chit-chat and 
grumbling, passed the time till lunch, after- 
wards I generally indulged in a finding 
it hardly possible to sleep at night. 

Dinner was at four. 1 was rarely well 
enough to bear the heated atmosphere of the 
saloon, and therefore generally dined on 
deck. About six o’clock we began to feel 
that we were really alive, conversed a little 
less languidly, perhaps took a turn on deck, 
or listened to one of our fellow-passengers 
who sang very nicely. So one day followed 
another with little variety. What I suffered 
from most, however, though it may seem 
laughable to say, idleness, which I could 
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not conquer ; for though I saw other ladies 
busy at their work, or scanning the pages of 
some interesting volume, I could do nothing, 
all energy having left me — really a distressing 
complaint indeed, but one I am rarely 
troubled with on shore, having generally 
little appreciation of the doke far niente. 
At last on the morning of Thursday the 
8th of October, we anchored in the har- 
bour of Point de Galle, a place too well 
known to need any description from my 
pen. To us it was our first glimpse of 
tropical scenery, and very lovely it ap- 
peared, the novelty of vegetation adding so 
greatly to its charms. Boat-loads of natives 
soon Surrounded our ship, bringing fruit in 
large quantities, bananas, pineapples, water 
melons, and green oranges. One or two 
traders also came on board with specimens 
of native workmanship in tortoiseshell and 
ivory, another with a collection of precious 
stones, pearls, &c., but I do not think their 
. enterprising spirit met with much reward. 
We were all bound for the shore, and pre- 
ferred postponing our purchases for a little. 
Two of our fellow-passengers with their 
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nurse and child joined our party, and with 
some little difficulty .we all embarked in one 
of the native boats. The sea was so rough, 
however, that I felt very nervous, and re- 
gretted having taken our children with us. 

With some little difficulty we at last 
effected a landing, and walked on to the 
principal hotel, where we left our children 
and their nurses. Then I was no longer 
sorry we had brought them, the large cool 
rooms and verandahs formed such a delight- 
ful change from the closeness and confine- 
ment of the ship. 

After indulging in some delicious pine- 
apples and bananas, we ordered a carriage 
and drove down to the Cinnamon Gardens, 
the principal sight of the neighbourhood. 
I do not remember ever enjoying anything 
more than that drive, everything was so 
new to us. The recollection of it seems like 
R dream of the East. Our road lay close 
to the sea, through a grove of cocoa-nut 
palms — such luxuriance of vegetation I could 
hardly have imagined; and then the flowers, 
how lovely they were! so gorgeous in their 
hues, so graceful in their forms. I was 
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fairly enchanted. A drive of an hour or 
two brought us to the object of our visit, 
the Cinnamon Gardens, and we dismounted 
from our funny little vehicle, and proceeded 
to explore them. I do not know that these 
gardens themselves are very interesting, it 
is the drive to them that is so enjoyable. 

The cinnamon plant is, I fancy, a kind of 
laurel; its appearance is very similar to that 
of the Portugal laurel, its leaves dark, glossy, 
and somewhat pointed in shape. The young 
shoots are of a delicate yellow colour, tinged 
with red, and are the prettiest part of the 
shrub. I made some inquiries about the 
operation <5f cinnamon peeling, which I was 
told usually takes place twice in the year. 
The first crop is the best and most abundant. 
This is obtained between April and August; 
the second between November and January. 
It is carried on much in the following man- 
ner: the first operation is to cut off tlm 
shoots of a year old, which vary from one 
to three feet in length, and are about the 
thickness of a finger, all the leaves are 
stripped off them, and an incision is made 
the whole length of the shoot. The bark 
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is then separated from the wood, the gray 
outer skin and the green inner rind are 
carefully scraped off, so that the bark re- 
mains quite free from all extraneous sub- * 
stance. It is then spread out in heaps to 
dry, and the power of the sun changes its 
colour from a greenish white to a deep 
brown, causing it also to roll closely round. 
It is then tied up in bundles or sheaves, and 
is ready for sale. While the operation of 
cinnamon peeling is actually carried on, the 
aromatic scent is, I have been told, per- 
ceptible for some distance round, but at 
other times the strongest imagination cannot 
detect the faintest aroma. The blossom has 
scarcely any scent, the fruit is very small, 
less even than a pea, and in shape like an 
acorn. By boiling this fruit or berry an oil 
is obtained, which, when cold, becomes a 
solid substance like wax, and is sometimes 
made into candles. 

Ml 

The gardens were bounded on one side 
by a stream, whose name I did not learn; 
on its opposite banks w&ce rice plantations, 
paddy fields, I think they are called. Float- 
ing on the surface of the water were some 
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beautiful lotuses, of the brightest blue and 
rose colour. We got a buncTi of them, but 
they faded so -quickly before we reached our 
hotel, their beauty had quite gone. On our 
return to the town we drove about some of 
the streets, and made a few purchases at 
some of the shops. We returned on board 
of ship late in the afternoon. As we were 
walking down to the landing place we met 
a large party who had just disembarked from 
one of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamers, which was in the harbour laden 
with troops for India. At Point de Galle 
we heard the first particulars of the terrible 
Sepoy mutiny, and a very painful excite- 
ment it caused among us all, though I do 
not think, there were many on board who 
had near relatives or friends exposed to 
peril. 

We got on board of ship after much 
trouble, the sea running so very highj 
that we almost feared it would swamp our 
boat. Glad, therefore, was I to find myself 
once more on the deck of our good ship. 
The following morning we steamed out to 
sea again, our party having been augmented 
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by some thirteen or fourteen new fellow- 
passengers. 

After a pleasant enough voyage of some 
eight days, we arrived at Aden on the after- ’ 
noon of the 17th of October. We went on 
shore for two or three hours, but not having 
time to go to the cantonments we were 
obliged to content ourselves with a ramble 
along the coast, and a visit to the only shop 
near, which contained a pretty assortment 
of Bombay work, and carvings in wood, 
ivory, &c. 

A more miserable place than Aden to live 
at can hardly be conceived — nothing but 
sand and rock, not a tree to be seen ; but 
still there is something striking and pic- 
turesque in the appearance of its bold rocky 
cliffs, and the pinnacle-shaped hills which 
occupy so much of the inland horizon. We 
remained till it was quite dark, sitting on 
the beach, gazing upon sea and shore, and 
watching the bright phosphorescent waves 
as they rippled in at our feet. As the sun’s 
last rays were lost behind the peaks, I made 
a slight sketch of this our first view of the 
Arabian coast. At length it was time to 
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think of returning to our ship, and we 
walked back to the landing place and got 
into a boat. 

By some mistake it was npt the one which 
had brought us ashore, and a squabble im- 
mediately arose between its owners and 
those of our former craft, who looked upon 
us as their natural prey. The chattering 
and shouting we did not much mind, but 
when the combatants began to use their 
oars as weapons of offence, I own I was 
somewhat frightened. Two other ladies 
were with os, and most willingly would we 
all have got out, but our boatmen (to pre- 
vent our escape) pushed into deep water, 
and were followed by their rivals. 

A naval battle now commenced ; my hus- 
band and Mr. L. rather enjoyed it than 
otherwise, I think, while we expected every 
moment that the boat would capsize, and 
give us an opportunity of enjoying a bath, 
in the Arabian Sea. The^conflict was sum- 
marily ended, however, by a native police- 
man,. as he called himself, jumping into our 
boat, which had drifted near the jetty, and 
restoring order with his truncheon. The 
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principal offender threw himself overboard, 
and peace was established, so that at last we 
reached the ship in safety, though one of 
our ^boatmen, all the way muttered threats ' 
of deadly vengeance on his opponent, much 
to Mrs. L.’s horror, and she endeavoured 
eloquently, though alas! I fear vainly, to 
convince him of his wickedness. 

The natives of Aden are certainly a very 
low race, still, with my recollections of the 
Australian aborigines, they did not strike 
me as being so remarkably degraded and 
repulsive in theii^ appearance as 1 had heard 
them described. One very curious habit 
they have, that of dyeing their hair a 
bright red, a custom which certainly does 
not tend to heighten any beauty they may 
have to boast of. They are generally 
almost amphibious, being, I suppose, the 
best divers in the world. The morning we 
.started they came swimming round the ship, 
and dived for anything that was thrown to 
them ; it was quite curious to see them. 

Soon after leaving Aden we passed 
through the “ Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb,” and 
entered the Red Sea. The heat we here 
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suffered from far surpassed anything we had 
before endured, there was such a heaviness 
and oppression in the atmosphere. What it 
must be in the month of August I am at a 
loss to imagine. However, we consoled 
ourselves by thinking four days would 
soon pass, and at the rate we were going 
they would see us at Suez. On the second 
day after leaving Aden, we made up parties 
for the vans we were to cross the desert in, 
and drew lots for the turns in which we 
were to start. A merry happy party we all 
were, counting the days, almost the hours, 
that must still elapse before we would reach 
our home and friends. 

That evening — I shall never forget it — ^was 
very fine and clear, though not moonlight, 
and we sat on deck till a late hour convers- 
ing cheerfully and listening to the endless 
stock of songs of our musical fellow-pas- 
senger. It must have been nearly eleven^ 
o’clock before we ladies left the deck and 
retired to our cabins. I had just fallen 
asleep, and was dreaming of shipwrecks and 
disasters, when I was awoke by the captain’s 
voice crying “Stop her,” and instantaneously 
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followed a violent shock, a grating sound, 
and all was still. To jump to my feet, strike 
a light, and call to my servant-girl were the 
work of a moment. “ Ellen, we are on a * 
rock, get up quickly, remember the Dunbar” 
were my waking words. Instantly my 
husband was at our cabin door, calling 
to us to wrap up ourselves and children, 
while he went on deck to see what was 
amiss. How quickly one thinks and acts 
at moments of danger. Cloaks and shawls 
I always kept, at hand, and these were 
soon thrown on, and well do I remember 
selecting for myself and children our largest 
hats, to shelter us fix)m the sun, seizing 
umbrellas for the saihe purpose, and last, 
but not least, securing a tin of rusks. 

I even recollected, as I took out the tin, 
■the baker’s precaution of writing our name 
and address on the case, with the chance of 
its being found if we were shipwrecked, and 
wondered if it would ever be discovered. 
All this occurred in much less time than I 
have taken to describe it; fortunately my 
servant was even less nervous than I was, 
and assisted me quietly and readily. When 
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my husband returned and reported that 
there was no immediate danger, that the 
ship was evidently not in a sinking state, 
and that we might be quite liomposed, 
we dressed ourselves and the children. My 
p5or wee baby ! I remember his looking up 
in my face laughing and crowing at the 
unusual light and bustle. Leaving the 
children with my servant at the foot of the 
stairs, I went upon deck for a few minutes 
to see the state of things. They were just 
then letting off blue lights from the head of 
the ship, -with the object of ascertaining our 
position. My husband went forward ;to the 
forecastle and learnt from the sailors what 
we had expected — that we were on a coral 
reef — and to render this beyond a doubt one 
of the sailors went down over the head of 
the ship and brought up some pieces of the 
coral. There seemed no present danger in 
our position, the sea was perfectly calm, and , 
the ship’s officers spoke confidently of our 
^ety, so I went downstairs, laid my chil- 
dren in their berths, only taking off their 
hats, however, and recommended my servant- 
girl to lie down also. Sleep for me, how- 
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ever, was out of the question, so I went 
upon deck again, and trying to find a corner 
where I should be least in the way, I sat 
down and watched all the proceedings. The. 
first thing done was to reverse the engines, 
and endeavour to steam off the rock, but 
with no avail; then every effort was made 
to lighten the forepart of the ship, the can- 
nons were brought aft, then the heavy chain 
cable, and lastly a great portion of the stores, 
which were all laid upon the quarter-deck. 
This took some time to accomplish, some of 
the gentlemen passengers lending their aid 
to the crew, and all working hard. Early 
the next morning the report arose that the 
water was gaining on the ship, and all hands 
on board were in request for the pumps. 
There were two, one on each side of the 
vessel, the one was worked by the crew, 
and some of the gentlemen volunteered for 
the other. The “great pumps” were in 
connection with the engine, and unfortu- 
nately could only be used when the vessel 
was in mdtion. tlowever, the smaller ones 
were made of as much use as possible, the 
gentlemen working hard, though not all 
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equally well. Those who were best able 
for it, the young men, with but few excep- 
tions, generally rather shirked their turns, 

' the middle-aged married ones doing a ^ood 
deal more than their own share ; yet I did 
hear something of an endeavour afterwards 
made on the part of some of the former to 
obtain salvage on the cargo — a proposition 
laughed at by most of those who had really 
worked well. 

Pumping day and night, however, was 
certainly not a very pleasant occupation in 
that intensely hot weather; by way of re- 
freshment, claret and soda water were drunk 
by the pumpers out of buckets, until, dread- 
ing fever, We Australian ladies suggested 
tea as a substitute, and from that time we 
had plenty of work in making and dis- 
pensing it, taking possession of the captain’s* 
eftbin for this purpose. Poor Captain 
Small ! how sorry we all were for the disf ^ 
aster on his account. Not that any portion 
of the blame could be justly laid on him; 
we had taken in a pilot at Aden, and the 
ship was of course in his charge. The very 
morning of the accident, I was told that the 
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captain (although neither he nor any of his 
officers had been in the Eed Sea before) 
had given it as his opinion that proper 
allowance was not being made for some* 
current, and that consequently we were too 
near the Nubian coast. The pilot had 
differed from him in his opinion, however, 
and I suppose had taken his own way. 

The day and night after the accident 
passed, and another day dawned without 
any change in our position. 

The water, despite the exertions made by 
all who worked to keep it down, was gain- 
ing fast upctP us, and our situation was 
anything but pleasant. It is true we were 
within ten miles of the shore, but such a 
shore — a sandy Nubian desert; to think of 
landing there was altogether out of the 
.question. The nearest port we could hope 
to make was Jeddah, on the Arabian coast. 
Mid the voyage there would have taken 
three or four days at least in our littl6 boats. 
This last expedient would have been very 
terrible, the exposure to the sun would, I 
think, have almost killed our little childreii, 
but still it appeared our only alternative. 
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Accordingly the boats were lowered and 
provisioned, a paper was laid on the saloon 
table allotting to each boat its complement 
■of passengers, and we were entreated, should 
it be necessary to 'embark in them, to 'ob- 
serve the order there set down. We were 
to be allowed a small carpet bag between 
every two passengers, and it was not very 
easy to select what we wished to save, and 
induce it all to go into so small a compass, 

I congratulated myself in having at hand 
some rather valuable jewels, which I sewed 
into a bag and wore round my waist as a 
pocket. I also deposited therein, as equally 
valuable at the time, some sulphate of zinc, 
the only specific against ophthalmia, which 
past experience had taught me to dread, 
and which I, knew was very prevalent in 
these regions. , In one bag I packed a^ 
change of linen for each, some t^uable 
papers, and a digger’s belt, containing rather 
a large amount in gold. These preparations 
ended, I proceeded to cover our largest 
umbrellas with white towels, to make them 
more impervious to the rays of the sun. 

In the meantime a little boat had put off 
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from the shore, and came up to our ship. 
Its crew consisted of the natives of the 
place, half- Arab half-Nubian. They are a 
wandering race, and frequent this part of 
the coast for the purpose of fishing, their 
families living in tents on the beach, while 
they are engaged in this pursuit. 

At this their first visit they seemed 
friendly enough, bringing us water of, which 
they imagined we might be in want. The 
captain retained them near our ship, as in 
case of our having to take to the boats he 
thought their skiff might contain some of 
the passengers, and their knowledge of the 
coast would be very valuable to us. It 
certainly was a comfort to have even such 
help at hand, for we had none of us much 
idea that our poor ship would weather out 
her troubles. Yet, strange to say, though 
we knew the danger, I do not think we 
wpre much alarmed — I can at all events 
answer for myself — after the first shock. It 
seemed quite natural to be there, and quite 
diflEicult to realize that with that calm sea 
there could be any cause for fear. The 
first evening I went upon the forecastle with 

A A 
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my friend Mrs. L., under the escort of one 
of the ship’s oflScers, our husbands being 
hard at work at the pumps. 

The cause of our misfortunes, the reef of 
coral, was rather a pretty sight to look 
down on. Curious shells and sea-weed 
were attached to it, and in the day-time fish 
of every hue were swimming in the shallow 
water, reminding one of the marvellous 
brightly coloured fish described in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” Far less pleasant to look 
at were the enormous sharks which swam 
in the deefJ water at the stern of the ship. 
I own I slightly shuddered when gazing on 
these monsters; they came quite in shoals, 
and remained constantly by us — ^by no means 
pleasant companions. 

On the evening of the second day after 
our accident, the weather, which bad 
hitherto been very calm and fine, caused us 
some little anxiety. The sky became dafk 
and cloudy, and flashes of lightning in the 
horizon, with low peals of distant thunder, 
threatened a storm of some violence. This, 
in our situation, woidd really have been 
cause for fear; with the wind, the sea would 
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have got up and dashed our vessel, perhaps, 
to pieces against the rocks, while the boats 
would have run much I'isk of being swamped 
by the waves. But, most providentially, the 
storm passed over in another direction. I 
lay down for a little rest that evening, but 
at twelve o’clock was awakened by the 
captain, who himself came and knocked at 
our. doors, telling us to dress immediately. 

.The ship had drifted nearly off the rocks, 
and so large was the hole knocked in her 
two fore compartments that the fear was 
that she would go down immediately she 
got into deep water. Accordingly all night 
we ladies sat up in the saloon, our children 
sleeping on the sofas. BetAveen five and six 
o’clock in tl^e morning, my husband came 
down with the news that she was clear of 
the reef. He looked quite exhausted, and 
in reply to my questions said that some of 
t^e ship’s steAvards had relieved his party at 
the pumps, and that he was very glad of a 
little rest to recruit his strength, Avhich he 
feared Avould be wanted. This his first 
desponding expression rather staggered me, 
and when in reply to some one’s remark that 

A A 2 
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we should now get on to Suez, he said, 
“ God grant that the ship may reach the 
nearest land,” I certainly felt alarmed. Of 
course the captain knew better than to 
attempt reaching Suez in such a plight; he 
made for the nearest shoal harbour on the 
coast of Nubia, known as Dubberdab (I 
will not answer for the orthography), and 
we just managed to reach it. It was with 
no little difficulty that we got there, how- 
ever. The vessel plunged onwards with her 
bows almost buried in the water, and the 
screw nearly out of it. We were afterwards 
told that had it tilted a foot more the 
screw would not have worked, and the 
ship must have become water-logged, even 
if the sound compartments had still kept 
her afloat. 

However, we reached the harbour at last, 
and the vessel was run aground on a sandy 
beach, and for the present we were in conj- 
parative safety, though we had little thought 
that the poor “Emeu” would ever again be fit 
for sea. So hopeless did our situation seem 
in the eyes of the Admiralty Agent, that he 
immediately made arrangements for taking 
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on the mails to Jeddah in a native boat, 
intending also to send us succour as soon as 
possible ; accordingly, the next morning he 
left us, accompanied by the master of the 
ship and two passengers. Our principal 
hope of rescue was, that some steamer 
might sight us, or might be met by one or 
other of the boats, despatched to be on the 
look-out; for, though in safety, our situa- 
tion was most unpleasant. Added to the 
heat, which was very intense, we were 
suffering dreadfully from the terrible efflu- 
via caused by the decomposition of the 
stores, which had been saturated with the 
sea water. Some idea may be formed of 
the noxious gases thus produced, when I 
state that in three or four days, all the white 
paint about the ship turned black, and the 
plate used at table became of the colour of 
copper. Several of the crew suffered from 
the effects of this bad air, my only wonder 
was, that some terrible fever did not break 
out ; it could not have been as unhealthy as it 
was disagreeable, I suppose. 

Two or three times, to escape this terrible 
annoyance for a time, we got permission to 
take one of the ship’s boats, and the gentle- 
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men rowed us some little distance from the 
ship. Our first expedition was to the main- 
land, not a quarter of a mile distant. Here 
some twenty or thirty of the natives had 
formed a small encampment on the beach. 
Their huts or tents were of the rudest con- 
struction imaginable, consisting of two large 
bags, made of a coarse sort of matting 
attached together, and fastened to the ground 
by a large stick. Inside these bags the 
women and children crept for shelter, and 
sat doubled up at the mouth, so to speak, of 
the sack, gazing in wonder at us. The men 
sat round in a circle outside. They seemed 
quiet and friendly enough then, offering us 
sour milk, and a mixture of grain and salt, 
which we tasted as a pledge of good will. 
The land had a most desolate appearance ; 
there was not a tree in sight, nothing but 
sand. In the background were high rocky 
mountains. Behind the first range of hills 
we Avere told a small village was situated, 
and I was rather anxious to visit it, but this 
was our first and last excursion to the main- 
land, for the next morning some of the 
natives came on board and addressed the 
captain in rather a threatening manner, de- 
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manding money as tribute. In reply, the 
captain showed them the large arm-chest, 
wliich he ordered to be kept on deck. This 
otFer of lead and steel, in lieu of gold or 
silvi^r, seemed to cool their courage ; at all 
events they troubled us no more, but it was 
deemed prudent to keep a watch on deck 
from that time, and not to venture unarmed 
among them. 

Our future excursions, consequently, were 
confined to the little islands around us, where 
we found a few shells, and pretty pieces of 
cOral. No very rare specimens, however, 
Avere to be discovered. In the meantime a 
boat was constantly kept cruising about, in 
the hopes of its coming across one of the 
P. & 0. steamers, and bringing it to our 
rescue. However, no friendly vessel came 
in sight, and we feared no help Avould come 
to us until the Admiralty Agent should re- 
port our condition at Suez — rather a forlorn 
hope, for as it turned out, he was some three 
or four weeks before making that port. 

It will hardly be credited, that during 
this period, Avhile stranded on the Nubian 
coast, we were seen by one of the Bombay 
steamers (who reported us at Suez), but 
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who never came to our aid, alleging that we 
made no signal of distress. 

It was late at night when she passed us, 
and we did not see her, but were at that 
moment engaged in exchanging rockets with 
one of our own boats. Surely that circum- 
stance and our situation told plainly enough 
our tale of need. I do not of course know 
anything of the rules of maritime etiquette, 
but it certainly seemed a w'ant of common 
humanity to pass us by in that fashion. 

The Admiralty Agent, as I have mentioned, 
left us with the mails for Jeddah the ddy 
after our reaching the harbour. On the 
afternoon of the sixth day from his depar- 
ture the native boat that had taken him re- 
turned to the ship, having on board a Greek 
who brought letters from Captain G. 

In them he held out little hopes of assist- 
ance. He had been four days reaching 
Jeddah (though the same boat returned in 
two), and no larger vessel was to be found 
there than the small craft he had gone in. 
In a similar one, he told us, he and his fellow- 
passengers purposed going on to Suez, 
despite the sufferings they endured in their 
passage to Jeddah from the heat, w'hich was 
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very intense. We tried to elicit a little 
further information from the Greek, but he 
only spoke Italian, and mine had got a 
little rusty from long disuse, and the rest of 
the’ passengers were in the predicament of 
the stewardess, who when I asked her the 
news, said in a majestic tone of voice, 
“ Je we puis pas speak Italiano." One of the 
stewards, fortunately, had been a great deal 
in the Mediterranean, and spoke the patois 
Italian in use in Egypt tolerably well ; so 
through him we obtained all the information 
the Greek could give, which was little enough 
however. 

The news he brought was by no means 
coiisolatory, but we were not much cast down 
by it, for it had been for a day or two ru- 
moured on board, that there was after all 
some chance of our getting to Suez in our 
own ship. The crew had worked most in- 
defatlgably. The hold was to a great ex- 
* tent cleared of water, and the leak partially 
stopped by the means of bedding, old sails, 
trusses of hay, straw, and all sorts of uncon- 
sidered trifles of a heterogeneous character, 
which were all crammed together into the 
damaged compartments, and were afterwards 
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battened down ; and in the calm waters of 
the Red Sea, the captain did not fear ven- 
turing to continue his journey, especially as 
when once in motion, the great pumps 
worked by the engine would keep tlie ship 
tolerably free of Avater. The difficulty Avas 
to get her clear of the sand. How this Avas 
effected T never understood, I suppose Ave 
had gradually drifted off; at all events, on 
the evening of the eighth day from beach- 
ing her in the shoal-harbour, the good ship 
Avas once more floating in deep Avater, and 
Ave Avere under Aveigh for Suez. The Greek 
from Jeddah was still on board, and Avould 
have it we Avere bound for that port to pick 
up the mails. This the captain AVOuld not 
venture on, hoAvever, ’ thinking probably 
that it Avould be as much as Ave could do to 
reach Suez in safety, and that in making 
this latter port, we should be in sight of 
land the Avhole Avay, whereas in going to 
Jeddah, Ave should have to cross the Red 
Sea, a distance of one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred miles, which would have been 
running a great risk, in case of the leak 
again getting the better of us. 

This I explained as aa’’c11 as I could to the 
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Greek, urging him to return in one of the 
native boats, but cither my Italian or powers 
of rhetoric were at fault, for I could not 
prevail on him to do so, and his despair 
wlien he found we were actually taking him 
to Suez was great. However, next morning 
we sighted the P. & 0. steamer “ Hindoo- 
stan ” and prevailed on her to go in search 
of our mails, and our friend the Greek took 
his departure by her. 1 afterwards heard 
thatwhen the “Hindoostan” reached fleddah, 
it was found that the Admiralty Agent, 
having either become tired of waiting, or 
moved by zeal for the service, or pc^rhaps 
from both reasons, had embarked himself, 
his mails, and his fellow-passengers in 
another native boat, for Suez, and at length 
after a cruise of eighteen days, the plea- 
sures of which may be imagined, was j^icked 
up by a P. & 0. steamer, presenting then a 
pitiable, as well as practical proof of the 
truth of an old saying, that people always 
get into trouble “who exaggerate their 
duty.” We reached Suez with no further 
adventure than that of sighting a stranded 
vessel, a small schooner; despite our disabled 
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condition our captain went some miles out 
of his route to offer assistance to her, but 
we found she had been abandoned by her 
crew, so we continued our course. It was 
night when we landed at Suez, and bid 
adieu to the poor crippled “ Emeu.” Truly 
thankful we were to reach our port after 
such a narrow escape from shipwreck, and 
yet I think there were few of us who had 
not some little regret in leaving her for her 
captain’s sake, we had all become attached 
to her ; his kindness and attention I shall 
never forget, it was unceasing to the last 
moment. The last glimpse I caught of him 
was standing at the door of our van just as 
we were starting for our desert journey, his 
hands full of oranges, which lie had taken 
some trouble to procure for my children. 
It was a marvel to me, how, in the midst of 
his arduous duties, even in the time of our 
troubles, he never omitted his thoughtful 
attentions for the comfort of all on board; 
he always had a kind word for evei’y one. 
If it should ever be ray fate to take that 
long voyage again, I would not hesitate to 
renounce the better accommodation of the 
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“ Australasian,” for the small cabins of the 
“ Emeu I would even wait a month or two 
in Australia to secure going by her, and the 
force of language can no further go. 

The transit through Egypt was quickly 
performed, and has been so often described, 
I need not dwell upon it. For the first fivc- 
and-twenty miles we were all packed in the 
old fashioned vans which took us to the 
Desert Railway Station, an assemblage of 
tents where we got some refreshment, and 
waited the arrival of the train which was 
to take us on to Cairo. 

I cannot forbear mentioning the bad man- 
agement attending this part of the journey. 
We had left Suez at four in the morning, 
and arrived at the station soon after nine. 
Here we were detained in the tents under a 
burning sun till six in the evening, no 
pther refreshment being provided for us ex- 
cepting the breakfast ready for us on arriving. 
From that time till ten at night, when we 
reached Cairo, we had nothing to eat ; it was 
with difficulty that I managed to obtain 
even a little goat’s milk, and some biscuit 
for my children. The heat aU this time. 
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and the plague of flies which we had to eiir 
dure, can only be imagined by other travel- 
lers in Egypt. I have a very faint recollec- 
tion of the railway journey to Cairo, I was 
suffering all the time from an attack of tic- 
dguloureux, which was not favourable to ob- 
servation ; still, I remember being struck by 
the wondrous beauty of Cairo, its domes 
and minarets, and the graceful forms of the 
palm-trees, appearing to great advantage in 
the soft moonlight. 

After seeing my children in bed, late as 
it was, my husband and I strolled out for a 
short time along the deserted streets, but 
were afraid to venture very for. The next 
morning, by six o’clock, we were in the train 
bound for Alexandria; we arrived there 
at about four in the afternoon, and by six 
were on board the “Australasian,” which 
had been long^ waiting for us, so iny recol- 
lections of Egypt arc very slight. A 
desert of burning sand, a city of fairy-like 
beauty, fields of the inteiisest deepest green, 
one glimpse at the mighty Nile — these are all 
my recollections of the land of the Pharaohs, 
the once all-powerful Egypt, now how fallen 
and degraded ! 
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Of our wanderiuGfs I have nothiiisr more 
to tell. One day we spent at Malta,, and the 
next shore we trod was that of our own 
dear England. How truly rejoiced we were 
once more to see the land of our home and 
friends none can tell but those who, like our- 
selves, have been for a while sojourners in a 
land ol' strangers, far away from many very 
dear to them. The latter part of our voyage, 
too, had been very unpleasant; my husband 
and children had all been suffering from 
severe illness — the effects, no doubt, of the 
malaria to which we* had been so long 
exposed. 

A Aveary anxious time I had of it, and 
very happy 1 was to be once more at my 
OAvn home, with kind friends to assist me in 
nursing my invalids; and not unmindful 
were wc, I trust, of Him whose Avorks are in 
the deep, and Who had brought us safely 
through much peril to the havcu Avhere we 
Avould be. 


TUB END. 


J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroiigli Street, London. 
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